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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Fourth  Order  of  Infects. 

IN  the  foregoing  part  we  treated  of  cater- 
pillars changing  into  butterflies;  in  the  pre*- 
fent  will  be  given  the  hiftory  of  grubs  changing  * 
into  their  correfponding  winged  animals.  Thefe, 
like  the  former,  undergo  their  transformation, 
and  appear  as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  aurelias,  and 
at  laft  as  winged  infedts.  Like  the  former,  they 
are  bred  from  eggs ; they  feed  in  their  reptile 
■ftate ; they  continue  motionlefs  and  lifelefs,  as 
aurelias ; and  fly  and  propagate,  when  furnifhed 
with  wings.  But  they  differ  in  many  refpedts  : 
the  grub  or  maggot  wants  tHje  number  of  feet 
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which  the  caterpillar  is  fecn  to  have;  the  aurelia 
is  not  lo  totally  wrapped  up,  but  that  its  feet  and 
its  wings  appear.  The  perfeit  animal,  when 
emancipated,  alfo  has  its  wings  either  cafed,  or 
tranfparent  like  gauze ; not  coloured  with  that 
beautifully  painted  dull:  which  adorns  the  wings 
of  the  butterfly.  • 

In  this  clafs  of  infebls,  therefore,  we  may  place 
a various  tribe,  that  are  firfl:  laid  as  eggs,  then 
are  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs,  then  change 
into  aurelias,  with  their  legs  and  wings  not 
wrapped  up,  but  appearing ; and  laftly,  aim- 
ing wings,  in  which  ftate  they  propagate  their 
kind.  Some  of  thefe  have  four  tranfparent 
wings,  as  bees;  fome  have  two  membranous 
cafes  to  their  wings,  as  beetles;  and  fome  have 
but  two  wings,  which  are  tranfparent,  as  ants. 
Here, therefore,  we  will  place  the  Bee,  the  Wafp, 
the  Humble  Bee,  the  Ichneumon  Fly,  the  Gnat, 
the  Tipula  or  Longlegs,  the  Beetle,  the  May- 
Bug,  the  Glow-Worm,  and  the  Ant.  Thet  rans- 
formations  which  all  thefe  undergo,  are  pretty 
nearly  fimilar ; and  though  very  different  animals 
in  form,  are  yet  produced  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Bee. 

TO  give  a complete  hiftory  of  this  infeft  in 
a few  pages,  which  fome  have  exhaufted 
volumes  indefcribing,  and  whofe  nature  and  pro- 
perties ftill  continue  in  difpute,  is  impoffible. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a general  idea  of  the 
animal’s  operations ; which,  though  they  have 
been  ftudied  for  more  than  two  thoulhnd  years, 
are  ftill  but  incompletely  known.  The  account 
given  us  by  Reaumur  is  fufficiently  minute ; 
and,  it  true,  fufficiently  wonderful : but  I find 
many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  doubted  by 
thofe  who  are  moft  converfant  with  bees  ; and 
fome  of  them  actually  declared  not  to  have  a 
real  exiftence  in  nature. 

It  is  unhappy,  therefore,  for  thofe  whofe  me- 
thod demands  an  hiftory  of  bees,  that  they  are 
unfurnifhed  with  thofe  materials  which  have  in- 
duced fo  many  obfervers  to  contradidt  fo  great 
a naturalift.  His  life  was  fpent  in'the  contem- 
plation ; and  it  requires  an  equal  fhare  of  at- 
tention, to  prove  the  error  of  lais  difcoveries. 
Without  entering,  therefore,  into  the  difpute, 
I will  take  him  for  my  guide;  and  juft  men- 
tion, as  I go  along,  thofe  particulars  in  which 
fucceeding  obfervers  have  begun  to  think  him 
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erroneous.  Which  of  the  two  are  right,  time 
only  can  difeover ; for  my  part  I have  only 
heard  one  fide,  for  as  yet  none  have  been  fo  bold 
as  openly  to  oppofe  Reaumur’s  delightful  re- 
fearches. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in 
every  hive.  F irft,  the  labouring  bees,  which 
make  up  the  far  greateft  number,  and  are 
thought  to  be  neither  male  or  female,  but 
merely  born  for  the  purpofes  of  labour,  and 
continuing  the  breed,  by  lupplying  the  young 
"with  provifion,  while  yet  in  tkeir  helplefs  ftate. 
The  fecond  fort  are  the  drones ; they  zf.e  of  a 
darker  colour,  longer,  and  more  thick  by  one 
third  than  the  former : they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  males ; and  there  is  not  above  a hundred  of 
them  in  a hive  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  bees. 
The  third  ,fort  is  much  larger  than  other  of  the 
former,  and  ft  ill  fewer  in  number  : tome  after  t, 
that  there  is  not  above  one  in  every  fwarm  ; 
,but  this  later  observers  affirm  not  to  be  true, 
there  being  fometimes  five  or  fix  in  the  fame 
hive.  Thefe  are  called  queen-bees,  and  afe  ifaid 
to  lay  all  the  eggs  from  which  the  whole  fwarm 
is  hatched  in  a feafon. 

In  examining  the  ftriufture  of  the  common 
working  bee,  the  firft  remarkable  part  that 
offers  is  -the  trunk,  which  ferves  to  extract  the 
fioney  from  flowers.  It  is  not  formed,  like  that 
of  other  flies,  the  manner  of  a tube,  by  which 
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the  fluid  is  to  be  fucked  up  ; but  like  a befom, 
to  fweep,  or  a tongue,  to  lick  it  away.  The 
animal  is  fumifhed  alfo  with  teeth,  which  ferve 
it  in  making  wax.  This  fubfrance  is  gathered 
from  flowers,  like  honey ; it  couflfts  of  that  dull 
or  farina  which  contribute  to  the  fecundation  of 
plants,  and  is  moulded  into  wax  by  the  little 
animal,  at  leilure.  Every  bee,  when  it  leaves 
the  hive  to  collect  this  precious  (lore,  enters 
into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  particularly  luch  as 
l'eem  charged  with  the  greateft  quantities  of  this 
yellow  farina.  As  the  animal’s  body  is  covered 
over  with  hair,  it  rolls  itfelf  within  the  flower, 
and  foon  becomes  quite  covered  with  the  dull, 
which  it  foon  after  brufhes  ofr  with  its  two  hind 
legs,  and  kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the 
thighs  of  the  hind  legs  there  are  two  cavities, 
edged  with  hair;  and  into  thefe,  as  into  a bafket, 
the  animal  flicks  its  pellets.  Thus  employed, 
the  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  encrealing 
its  ftore,  and  adding  to  its  ftock  of  wax;  until 
the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a 
grain  of  pepper ; by  this  time,  having  got  a 
fufficient  load,  it  returns,  making  the  bell;  of  its 
way  to  the  hive. 

The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  fix  rings, 
which  fometimes  Ihorten  the  body,  by  flipping 
one  over  the  other.  It  contains  within  it,  befide 
the  inteftines,  the  honey-bag,  the  venom-bag, 
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and  the  fling.  The  honey-bag  is  as  tranfparent 
as  cryflal,  containing  the  honey  that  the  bee 
has  brufhed  from  the  flowers;  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  carried  to  the  hive,  and  poured 
into  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb;  while  the  re- 
mainder ferves  for  the  bee’s  own  nourifhinent : 
for  during  fummer  it  never  touches  what  has 
been  laid  up  for  winter.  The  fling,  which 
ferves  to  defend  this  little  animal  from  its 
enemies,  is  compofed  of  three  parts ; the  {heath, 
and  two  darts,  which  are  extremely  fmall  and 
penetrating.  Both  the  darts  have  feveral  fmall 
points  or  barbs,  like  thofe  of  a fifh-hook,  which 
renders  the  fling  more  painful,  and  makes  the 
darts  rankle  in  the  wound.  Still,  however,  this 
inflrument  would  be  very  flight,  did  not  the  bee 
poifon  the  wound.  The  fheath,  which  has  a 
fharp  point,  makes  the  firfl  impreffion ; which 
is  followed  by  that  of  the  darts,  and  then  the 
venomous  liquor  is  poured  in.  The  fheath 
fometimes  flicks  fo  fall  in  the  wound,  that  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind;  by  which 
the  bee  foon  after  dies,  and  the  wound  is  confi- 
derably  enfiamed.  It  might  at  firfl  appear  well 
for  mankind,  if  the  bee  were  without  its  fling ; 
but  upon  recolledlion,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
little  animal  would  then  have  too  many  rivals  in 
fharing  its  labours.  An  hundred  other  lazy 
animals,  fond  of  honey,  and  hating  labour,  would 
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intrude  upon  the  fweets  of  the  hive  ; and  the 
treafure  would  be  carried  off,  for  want  of  armed 
guardians  toprotedt  it. 

From  examining  the  bee  fingly,  we  now  come 
to  confider  it  in  fociety,  as  an  animal  not  only 
fubjedt  to  laws,  but  active,  vigilant,  laborious, 
and  difinterefted.  All  its  provisions  are  laid  up 
for  the  community;  and  all  its  arts  in  building 
a cell,  deligned  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  The 
’ fubftance  with  which  bees  build  their  cells  is 
wax ; which  is  fafhioned  into  convenient  apart- 
ments for  themfelves  and  their  young.  When 
they  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they  divide 
themfelves  into  «four  companies  : one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  fcarch  of materials;  another 
employs  itfelf  in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  par- 
tition^ of  their  cells ; a third  is  employed  in 
making  the  infide  fmooth  from  the  corners  and 
'angles;  and  the  fourth  company  bring  food  for 
the  reft,  or  relieve  thofe  who  return  with  their 
-fefpedtive  burthens.  But  they  are  not  kept 
■'dJrrftant  to  one  employment ; they  often  change 
the  talks  afligned  them : thofe  that  have  been 
at1  work,  being  permitted  to  go  abroad;  and 
thofe  thht  have  been  in  the  fields  already,  take 
their  places.  They  feem  even  to  have  figns  by 
which  they  underftand  each  other  ; for  when 
any  of  them  wants  food,  it  bends  down  its  trunk 
to  tiie  bee  from  whom  it  is  expedted,  which 
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then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  Tome  drops 
fall  into  the  other’s  mouth,  which  is  at  that 
time  opened  to  receive  it.  Their  diligence  and 
labour  is  fo  great,  that,  in  a day’s  time,  they 
are  able  to  make  cells,  that  lie  upon  each  other, 
numerous  enough  to  contain  three  thoufand 
bees. 

If  we  examine  their  cells,  they  will  be  found 
formed  in  the  exa&eft  proportion.  It  was  faid  by 
Pappus,  an  ancient  geometrician,  that,  of  all 
other  figures,  hexagons  were  the  moft  con- 
venient ; for,  when  placed  touching  each  other, 
the  moft  convenient  room  would  be  given,  and 
the  fmalleft  loft.  The  cells  of  the  bees  are  per- 
fect hexagons  : thefe,  in  every  honeycomb,  are 
double,  opening  on  cither  fide,  and  clofed  at  the 
bottom.  The  bottoms  are  compofed  of  little 
triangular  panes,  which  when  united  together, 
terminate  in  a point,  and  lie  exactly  upon  the 
extremities  of  other  panes  of  the  fame  fhape,  in 
oppofite  cells.  Thefe  lodgings  have  fpaces,  like 
ftreets,  between  them,  large  enough  to  give  the 
bees  a free  paffage  in  and  out ; and  yet  narrow 
enough  to  preferve  the  neceffary  heat.  The 
mouth  of  every  cell  is  defended  by  a border, 
which  makes  the  door  a little  left  than  the 
infide  of  the  cell,  which  fcrves  to  ftrengthen 
the  whole.  Thefe  cells  ferve  for  different  pur- 
pofes  : for  laying  up  their  young ; for  their  wax, 

which 
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which  in  winter  becomes  a part  of  their  food  ; 
and  for  their  honey,  which  makes  their  principal 
fubfidence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees 

■ 

ought  to  be  very  clofe ; and  what  their  hives 
want,  from  the  negligence  or  unflplfulnefs  of 
man,  thefe  animals  fupply  by  their  own  in- 
duftry:  fo  that  it  is  their  principal  care,  when 
fird  hived,  to  dop  up  all  the  crannies.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a relinous  gum, 
which  is  more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs 
greatly  from  it.  This  the  ancients  called  Pro- 
polis : it  will  grow  condderably  hard  in  June; 
though  it  will  in  fome  meafure  loften  by  heat  ; 
and  is  often  found  different  in  confidence,  co- 
lour, and  fmell.  It  has  generally  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour  when  it  is  warmed ; and  by 
fome  it  is  confidered  as  a moft  grateful  perfume. 
When  the  bees  begin  to  work  with  it,  it  is  foft, 
but  it  acquires  a firmer  confidence  every  day  ; 
till  at  length  it  alfumes  a brown  colour,  and 
becomes  much  harder  than  wax.  The  bees 
carry  it  on  their  hinder  legs ; and  fome  think 
it  is  met  with  on  the  birch,  the  willow,  and 
poplar.  However  it  is  procured,  it  is  certain 
that  they  plaider  the  infide  of  their  hives  with 
this  compofition. 

If  examined  through  a glafs  hive,,  from  the 
hurry  the  whole  fwarm  is  in,  the  whole  at  fird 
appears  like  anarchy  and  confufion : but  the 
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fpe&ator  foon  finds  every  animal  diligently  em- 
- ployed,  and  following  one  purfuit,  with  a fet- 
tled purpofe.  Their  teeth  are  the  inftruments 
by  which  they  model  and  fafhion  their  various 
buildings,  and  give  them  fuch  fymmetry  and 
perfection.  They  begin  at  the  top  of  the  hive ; 
and  feveral  of  them  work  at  a time,  at  the  cells 
which  have  two  faces.  If  they  are  (tinted  with 
regard  to  time,  they  give  the  new  cells  but  half 
the  depth  which  they  ought  to  have  ; leaving 
them  imperfect,  till  they  have  (ketched  out  the 
number  of  cells  necefiary  for  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  The  conftruCtion  of  their  combs,  cofts 
them  a great  deal  of  labour  : they  are  made  by 
infenfible  additions ; and  not  caff:  at  once  in 
a mould,  as  fome  are  apt  to  imagine.  There 
feems  no  end  of  their  fhaping,  finifhing,  and 
turning  them  neatly  up.  The  cells  for  their 
young  are  moll  carefully  formed;  thofe  de- 
figned  for  lodging  the  drones  are  larger  than 
the  reft;  and  that  for  the  queen-bee,  the  largeft 
of  all.  T he  cells  in  which  the  young  brood 
are  lodged,  ferve  at  different  times  for  con- 
taining honey ; and  this  proceeds  from  an  ob- 
vious caufe:  every  worm,  before  it  is-  trans- 
formed into  an  aurelia,  hangs  its  old  (kin  on  the 
partitions  of  its  cell ; and  thus,  while  it  ftrength- 
ens  the  wall,  diminilhes  the  capacity  of  its  late 
apartment.  The  fame  cell,  in  a (ingle  fummer, 
is  often  tenanted  by  three  or  four  worms  in  fuc- 
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eeffion;  and  the  next  feafon,  by  three  or  four 
more.  Each  worm  takes  particular  care  to  for- 
tify the  pannels  of  its  cell,  by  hanging  up  its 
fpoils  there : thus  the  partitions,  being  lined 
fix  or  eight  deep,  become  at  laft  too  narrow  for 
a new  brood,  and  are  converted  into  ftore- 
houfes  for  honey. 

Thofe  cells  where  nothing  but  honey  is  de- 
pofited,  are  much  deeper  than  the  reft.  When 
the  harveft  of  honey  is  fo  plentiful  that  they 
have  not  fufficient  room  for  it,  they  either 
lengthen  their  combs,  or  build  more  ; which 
are  much  longer  than  the  former.  Sometimes 
they  work  at  three  combs  at  a time ; for,  when 
there  are  three  work-houfes,  more  bees  may 
be  thus  employed,  without  embarraffing  each 
other.  ' , 

But  honey,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  not 
the  only  food  upon  which  thefe  animals  fubfift. 
The  meal  of  flowers,  of  which  their  wax  is 
formed,  is  one  of  their  moft  favourite  repafts. 
This  is  a diet  which  they  live  upon  during  the 
fummer ; and  of  which  they  lay  up  a large  win- 
ter provifion.  The  wax  of  which  their  combs 
are  made,  is  no  more  than  this  meal  digefted, 
and  wrought  into  a pafte.  When  the  flowers 
upon  which  bees  generally  feed  are  not  fully 
blown,  ahd  this  meal  or  duft  is  not  offered  in 
fufficient  quantities,  the  bees  pinch  the  tops  of 
the  ftamina  in  which  it  is  contained,  with  therr 
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teeth ; and  thus  anticipate  the  progrefs  of  ve- 
getation. In  April  and  May  the  bees  are  buly, 
from  morning  to  evening,  in  gathering  this 
meal ; but  when  the  weather  becomes  too  hot 
in  the  midft  of  fummer,  they  work  only  in  the 
morning. 

The  bee  is  furnifhed  with  a ftomach  for  its 
wax,  as  well  as  its  honey.  In  the  former  of 
the  two,  their  powder  is  altered,  digefted  and 
concocted  into  real  wax;  and  is  thus  ejected 
by  the  fame  paflage  by  which  it  was  fwallowed. 
Every  comb,  newly  made,  is  white : but  it  be- 
comes yellow  as  it  grows  old,  and  almoft  black 
when  kept  too  long  in  the  hive.  Befide  the 
wax  thus  digefted,  there  is  a large  portion  of 
the  powder  kneaded  up  for  food  in  every  hive, 
and  kept  in  feparate  cells,  for  winter  provifion. 
This  is  called,  by  the  country  people,  bee- 
bread;  and  contributes  to  the  health  and  ftrength 
of  the  animal  during  winter.  Thofe  who  rear 
bees,  may  rob  them  of  their  honey,  and  feed 
them,  during  the  winter,  with  treacle ; but  no 
proper  fubftitute  has  yet  been  found  for  the  bee- 
bread  ; and  without  it,  the  animals  become  con- 
fumptive  and  die. 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  that 
part  of  the  flower  called  the  neftarium.  From 
the  mouth  this  delicious  fluid  pafl'es  into  the  gul- 
let ; and  then  into  the  firft  ftomach,  or  honey- 
bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like  an  oblong 
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bladder.  Children,  that  live  in  country  places, 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  bladder  ; and  de- 
ftroy  many  bees  to  come  at  their  ftore  of  honey. 
When  a bee  has  fufficiently  filled  its  firft  fto- 
mach,  it  returns  back  to  the  hive,  where  it 
difgorges  the  honey  into  one  of  the  cells.  It 
often  happens  that  the  bee  delivers  its  ftore  to 
feme  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  flies 
off  for  a frefti  fupply.  Some  honeycombs  are 
always  left  open  for  common  ufe ; but  many 
others  are  flopped  up,  till  there  is  a neceflity  of 
opening  them.  Each  of  thefe  is  covered  care- 
fully with  wax,  fo  clofe,  that  the  covers  feem 
to  be  made  at  the  very  inftant  the  fluid  is  depo- 
fited  within  them. 

Having  thus  given  a curfory  defcription  of 
the  infeft,  individually  confidered,  and  of  the 
habitation  it  forms,  we  next  come  to  its  focial 
habits  and  inftitutions ; and,  in  confidering  this 
little  animal  attentively,  after  the  neceffary  pre- 
cautions for  the  immediate  prefervation  of  the 
community,  its  fecond  care  is  turned  to  tire 
continuance  of  pofterity.  How  numerous  fo- 
ever  the  multitude  of  bees  may  appear  in  one 
fwarm,  yet  they  all  owe  their  original  to  a 
fingle  parent,  which  is  called  the  queen-bee. 
It  is  indeed  furprifing  that  a fingle  infeil  fhall, 
in  one  fummer,  give  birth  to  above  twenty 
thoufand  young  but,  upon  opening  her  body, 
the  wonder  will  ceafe ; as  the  number  of  eggs 
g appearing, 
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appearing,  at  one  time,  amounts  to  five  thou- 
fand.  This  animal,  whofe  exigence  is  of  fuch 
importance  to  her  fubje&s,  may  eafily  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft,  by  her  fize,  and  the  fhape 
of  her  body.  On  her  fafety  depends  the  whole 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  ; and  the  atten- 
tions paid  her  by  all  the  reft  of  the  fv/arm, 
evidently  fhew  the  dependence  her  fubjedts  have 
upon  her  fecurity.  If  this  infect  be  carefully 
obferved,  fhe  will  be  feen  at  times  attended 
with  a numerous  retinue,  marching  from  cell 
to  cell,  plunging  the  extremity  of  her  body 
into  many  of  them,  and  leaving  a fmall  egg  in 
each. 

The  bees  which  generally  -compofe  her  train, 
are  thought  to  be  males,  which  ferve  to  im- 
pregnate her  by  turns.  Thefe  are  larger  and 
blacker  than  the  common  bees ; without  ftings, 
and  without  induftry.-  They  feem  formed  only 
to  tranfmit  a pofterity;  and  to  attend  the  queen, 
whenever  fhe  thinks  proper  to  iffue  from  the 
fecret  retreats'  of  the  hive,  where  file  moft 
ufually  refides.  Upon  the  union  of  thefe  two 
kinds  depends  all  expectations  of  a futute  pro- 
geny i for  the  working  bees  are  of  no  fexj  and 
only  labour  for  another  offspring  : yet  fuch  is 
their  attention  to  their  'queen,  that  if  file  hap- 
pens to  die,  they  will  leave  off  working,  and 
take  no  farther  care  of  pofterity.  If,  how- 
ever, another  queen  is  in  this  ftate  of  univer- 
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l'al  defpair  prefented  them,  they  immediately 
acknowledge  her  for  fovereign,  and  once  more 
diligently  apply  to  their  labour.  It  mud  be 
obferved,  however,  that  all  this  fertility  of  the 
queen-bee,  and  the  great  attentions  paid  to  her 
by  the  reft,  are  controverted  by  more  recent 
obfervers.  They  aflert,  that  the  common  bees 
are  parents  themfelves  ; that  they  depout  their 
eggs  in  the  cells  which  they  have  prepared  ; 
that  the  females  are  impregnated  by  the  males, ' 
and  bring  forth  a progeny,  which  is  wholly  their 
own. 

However,  to-  go  on  with  their  hiftory,  as  de- 
livered us  by  Mr.  Reaumur — When  the  queen- 
bee  has  depolited  the  number  of  eggs  neceflary 
in  the  cells,  the  working  bees  undertake  the 
care  of  the  rifing  pofterity.  They  are  feen  to 
leave  off  their  ufual  employments ; to  conftrudt 
proper  receptacles  for  eggs ; or  to  complete 
thofe  that  are  already  formed.  They  purpofely 
build  little  cells,  extremely  folid,  for  the  young, 
in  which  they  employ  a great  deal  of  wax  : 
thofe  defigned  for  lodging  the  males,  as  was 
already  obferved,  are  larger  than  the  reft  ; and 
thofe  for  the  queen-bees  the  largeft  of  all.  There 
is  ufually  but  one  egg  depofited  in  every  cell ; 
but  when  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  is  fuch, 
that  it  exceeds  the  number  of  cells  already  pre- 
pared, there  are  fometimes  three  or  four  eggs 
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crowded  together  in  the  fame  apartment.  But 
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this  is  an  inconvenience  that  the  working  bees 
will  by  no  means  fuffer.  They  feem  fallible 
that  two  young  one?,  fluffed  up  in  the  lame 
cell,  when  they  grow  larger,  will  but  embarrafs, 
and  at  laft  deftroy  each  other : they  therefore 
take  c*ue  to  leave  a cell  to  every  egg ; and  re?- 
move  or  deftroy  the  reft. 

The  fingle  egg  that  is  left  remaining,  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  touches  it  but  in 
a fingle  point.  A day  or  two  after  it  is  depo- 
fited,  the  worm  is  excluded  from  the  Ihell  of 
the  egg,  having  the  appearance  of  a maggot 
rolled  up  in  a ring,  and  lying  foftly  on  a bed  of 
a whitilh  coloured  jelly ; upon  which  alfo  the 
little  animal  begins  to  feed.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  inftant  it  appears,  the  working  bees  attend 
it  with  the  moft  anxious  and  parental  tender- 
nefs ; they  furnifh  it  every  hour  with  a fupply 
of  this  whitifh  fubftance,  on  which  it  feeds  and 
lies  j and  watch  the  cell  with  unremitting  care. 
They  are  nurfes  that  have  a greater  affection 
for  the  offspring  of  others,  than  many  parents 
have  for  their  own  children.  They  are  conftant 
in  vifiting  each  cell,  and  feeing  that  nothing  is 
wanting ; preparing  the  white  mixture,  which 
is  nothing  but  a compofition  of  honey  and  wax, 
in  their  own  bowels,  with  which  they  feed  them. 
Thus  attended,  and  plentifully  fed,  the  worm, 
in  lefs  than  fix  days  time,  comes  to  its  full 
growth,  and  no  longer  accepts  the  food  offered 
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it.  When  the  bees  perceive  that  it  has  no  fur- 
ther occafion  for  feeding,  they  perform  the  laft 
offices  of  tendernefs,  and  fhut  the  little  animal 
up  in  its  cell  j walling  up  the  mouth  of  its 
apartment  with  wax  : there  they  leave  the  worm 
to  itfelf ; having  fecured  it  from  every  external 
injury. 

The  worm  is  no  fooner  left  inclofed,  but, 
from  a ftate  of  inacftion,  it  begins  to  labour, 
extending  and  fhortening  its  body;  and  by  this 
means  lining  the  walls  of  its  apartment  with  a 
•filken  tapeftry,  which  it  fpins  in  the  manner  of 
caterpillars,  before  they  undergo  their  laft  transr 
formation.  When  their  cell  is  thus  prepared, 
the  animal  is  foon  after  transformed  into  an 
aurelia  ; but  differing  from  that  of  the  common 
caterpillar,  as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  legs,  but 
the  wings  of  the  future  bee,  in  its  prefent  ftat.e 
of  inactivity.  Thus,-  in  about  twenty  or  one 
and  twenty  days  after  the  egg  was  laid,  the 
bee  is  completely  formed,  and  fitted  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  its  ftate.  When  all  its  parts 
have  acquired  their  proper  ftrength  and  con- 
iiftence,  the  young  animal  opens  its  prifon,  by 
piercing  with  its  teeth  the  waxen  door  that 
confines  it.  When  juft  freed  from  its  cell,  it  is 
as  yet  moift,  and  incommoded  with  the  fpoils 
of  its  former  fituation ; but  the  officious  bees 
are  foon  feen  to  flock  round  it,  and  to  lick  it 
clean  on  all  ftdes  with  their  trunks ; while 
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another  band,  with  equal  afliduity,  are  observed 
to  feed  it  with  honey : others  again  begin  im- 
mediately to  cleanfe  the  cell  'that  has  been  juft 
left ; to  carry  the  ordures  out  of  the  hive,  and 
to  fit  the  place  for  a new  inhabitant.  The 
young  bee  foon  repays  their  care,  by  its  in- 
duftry;  for  as  foon  as  ever  its  external- partk 
become  dry,  it  difeovers  its  natural’  appetites 
for  labour,  and  induftrioufly  begins  the  talk, 
which  it  purfues  unremittingly  through  life. 
The  toil  of  man  is  irkfome  to  him,  and  he  earns 
his  fubfiftence  with  pain ; but  this  littffe  animal 
feems  happy  in  its  purfuits,  and  finds'  delight  in 
all  its  employments. 

When  juft  freed  from  the  cell,  and  properly 
equipped  by  its  fellow-bees  for  duty,  it  at  once 
iflues  from  the  hive,  and,  inftrudfed  only  by  Na- 
ture, goes  in  queft  of  flowers,  chufes  only  thofe 
that  yield  it  a fupply,  rejedfs  fuch  as  are  barren 
of  honey,  or  have  been  already  drained  by  other 
adventurers;  and  when  loaded,  is  never  at  a lofs 
to  find  its  way  back  to  the  common  habitation. 
After  this  firft  fally,  it  begins  to  gather  the  mealy 
powder  that  lies  on  every  flower,  which  is  after- 
wards converted  into  wax ; and  with  this,  the 
very  firft  day,  it  returns  with  two  large  balls 
ftuck  to  its  thighs. 

When  bees  firft  begin  to  break  their  prifons, 
there  are  generally  above  an  hundred  excluded 
in  one  day.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  weeks, 
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the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  hive,  of 
moderate  fize,  becomes  fo  great,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  contain  the  pew  coiners ; and  they 
are  fcarcely  excluded  from  the  cell,  when  they 
are  obliged,  by  the  old  bees,  to  Tally  forth  in 
quell  of  new  habitations.  In  other  words,  the 
hive  begins  to  fvvann,  and  the  new  progeny 
prepares  for  exile. 

While  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hive,  the 
bees  remain  quietly  together;  it  is  neceffity 
alone  that  compels  the  reparation.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  young  brood,  with  gracelefs  ob- 
ftinacy,  refufe  to  depart,  and  even  venture  to 
refill  their  progenitors.  The  young  ones  are' 
known  by  being  browner  than  the  old,  with 
whiter  hair ; the  old  ones  are  of  a lighter  co- 
lour, with  red  hair.  The  two  armies  are  there- 
fore eafily  dillinguilhable,  and  dreadful  battles 
are  often  feen  to  eniue.  But  the  vidlory  almoft 
ever  terminates  with  Uriel  poetical  jullice  in 
favour  of  the  veterans,  and  the  rebellious  off- 
fpring  are  driven  off,  not  without  lofs  and  muti- 
lation. 

In  different  countries,  the  fwarms  make  their 
appearance  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
there  are  feveral  figns  previous  to  this  in- 
tended migration.  The  night  before,  an  un- 
ufual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive;  in  the 
morning,  though  the  weather  be  foft  and  in- 
viting, they  feem  not  to  obey  the  call,  being 
5 intent 
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intent  on  more  important  meditations  within. 
All  labour  is  difcontinued  in  the  hive,  every 
bee  is  either  employed  in  forcing,  or  reluctantly 
yielding  a fubmiffion;  at  length,  after  fome  noife 
and  tumult,  a queen-bee  is  chofen,  to  guard, 
rather  than  conduCt,  the  young  colony  to  other 
habitations,  and  then  they  are  marfhalled  with- 
out any  apparent  conductor.  In  lefs  than  a mi- 
nute, they  leave  their  native  abode,  and  form- 
ing a cloud  round  their  proteCtrefs,  they  fet  off, 
without  feeming  to  know  the  place  of  their 
deftination ; The  world  before  theta,  where  to 
chufe  their  place  of  reft.  The  ufual  time  of 
fwarming,  is  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fun  fhines  bright, 
and  invites  them  to  feek  their  fortunes.  They 
flutter  for  a while,  in  the  air,  like  flakes  of 
fnow,  and  fometinies  undertake  a diftant  jour- 
ney, but  more  frequently  are  contented  with 
fome  neighbouring  afylum ; the  branch  of  a 
tree,  a chimney  top,  or  fome  other  expofed  fitu- 
ation.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  all  thofe 
animals,  of  whatever  kind,  that  have  long  been 
under  the  protection  of  man,  feem  to  lofe  a 
part  of  their  natural  fagacitv,  in  providing  for 
themfelves.  The  rabbit,  when  domefticated, 
forgets  to  -dig  holes,  the  hen  to  build  a nefl, 
and  the  bee  to  feek  a fhelter,  that  fliall  proteCt 
it  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter.  In  thefe 
countries,  where  the  bees  are  wild,  and  unpro- 
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tecled  by  man,  they  are  always  fure  to  build 
their  waxen  cells  in  the  hollow  of  a tree ; but 
with  us,  they  feem  improvident  in  their  choice, 
and  the  firft  green  branch  that  flops  their  flight, 
feems  to  be  thought  fufllcient  for  their  abode 
through  winter.  However,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  queen  chutes  the  place  where  they  are 
to  alight,  for  many  of  the  flragglers,  who  feem 
to  be  pleafed  with  a particular  branch,  go  and 
fettle  upon  it;  others  are  feen  to  fucceed, 
and  at  lafl,  the  queen  herfelf,  when  fhe  finds 
a fufllcient  number  there  before  her,  goes  to 
make  it  the  place  of  her  head-quarters.  When 
the  queen  is  fettled,  the  reft  of  the  fwarm 
foon  follow;  and,  in  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  whole  body  feem  to  be  at  eafe.  It 
fometimes  is  found,  that  there  are  two  or  three 
queens  to  a fwarm,  and  the  colony  is  divided 
into  parties ; but  it  moft  ufually  happens,  that 
one  of  thefe  is  more  confiderable  than  the  other, 
and  the  bees,  by  degrees,  defert  the  weakeft, 
to  take  fhelter  under  the  moft  powerful  pro- 
testor. The  deferted  queen  does  not  long  fur- 
vive  this  defeat;  fhe  takes  refuge  under  the 
new  monarch,  and  is  foon  deftroyed  by  her 
jealous  rival.  Till  this  cruel  execution  is  per- 
formed, the  bees  never  go  out  to  work  \ and 
if  there  fhould  be  a queen-bee,  belonging  to 
the  new  colony,  left  in  the  old  hive,  fhe  al- 
ways undergoes  the  fate  of  the  former.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  it  rauft  be  obferved,  that  the  bees  never 
facrihce  any  of  their  queens,  when  the  hive  is 
full  of  wax  and  honey  j for  there  is  at  that 
time  no  danger  in  maintaining  a plurality  of 
breeders. 

When  the  fwarm  is  thus  conducted  to  a place 
of  reft,  and  the  policy  of  government  is  fettled, 
the  bees  foon  refume  their  former  labours.  The 
making  cells,  ftoring  them  with  honey,  impreg- 
nating the  queen,  making  proper  cells  for  the 
reception  of  the  rifing  progeny,  and  protecting 
them  from  external  danger,  employ  their  un- 
ceafing  induftry.  But  foon  after,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  when  the  colony  is 
fufficiently  ftored  with  inhabitants,  a moft  cruel 
policy  enfues.  The  drone  bees,  which  are  (as 
has  been  faid)  generally  in  an  hive  to  the  num- 
ber of  an  hundred,  are  marked  for  flaughter. 
Thefe,  which  had  hitherto  led  a life  of  indolence 
and  pleafure,  whofe  only  employment  was  in 
impregnating  the  queen,  and  rioting  upon  the 
labours  of  the  hive,  without  aiding  in  the  gene- 
ral toil,  now  fhare  the  fate  of  moft  voluptuaries, 
and  fall  a facrifice  to  the  general  refentment  of 
fociety. 

The  working  bees,  in  a body,  declare  war 
againft  them ; and  in  two  or  three  days  time, 
the  ground  all  round  the  hive  is  covered  with 
their  dead  bodies.  Nay,  the  working  bees  will 
even  kill  fuch  drones,  as  are  yet  in  the  worm 
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ftate,  in  the  cell,  and  eje&  their  bodies  from  the 
hive,  among  the  general  carnage. 

When  an  hive  fends  out  feveral  fwarms  in 
the  year,  the  firft  is  always  the  beft,  and  the 
moft  numerous.  Thefe  having  the  whole  fum- 
mer  before  them,  have  the  more  time  for  mak- 
ing wax  and  honey,  and  confequently  their 
labours  are  the  moft  valuable  to  the  proprie- 
tor. Although  the  fwarm  chiefly  confifts  of  the 
youngeft  bees,  yet  it  is  often  found,  that  bees 
of  all  ages  compofe  the  multitude  of  emigrants, 
and  it  often  happens,  that  bees  of  all  ages  are 
feen  remaining  behind.  The  number  ©f  them 
is  always  more  confiderable  than  that  .of  fome 
populous  cities,  for  fometimes  upwards  of  forty 
thoufand  are  found  in  a Angle  hive.  So  large 
a body  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  work  with 
great  expedition ; and  in  fa£f,  in  lefs  than 
twenty-four  hours,  they  will  make  combs  above 
twenty  inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  broad. 
Sometimes  they  will  half  fill  their  hives  with 
wax,  in  lefs  than  five  days.  In  the  firft  fifteen 
days,  they  are  always  found  to  make  more  wax 
than  they  do  afterwards  during  the  reft  of  the 
year.  ' ’ { . 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  natural  hiftory 
of  thefe  animals,  as  ufually  found  in  our  own 
country.  How  they  are  treated,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  quantity  of  honey,  belongs 
rather  to  the  .rural  ceconomift,  than  the  natural 
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hiftorian ; volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  Hill  more  remains,  equally  curious 
.and  new.  One  thing,  however,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  a farm,  or  a country,  may 
be  over-ftoeked  with  bees,  as  with  any  other 
fort  of  animal ; for  a certain  number  of  hives 
always  require  a certain  number  of  flowers  to 
fubfilt  on.  When  the  flowers  near  home  are 
rifled,  then  are  thefe  induftrious  infects  feeu 
iaking  more  extenfive  ranges,  but  their  abilities 
may  be  over  taxed;  and  if  they  are  obliged,  in 
quell  of  honey,  to  go  too  far  from  home,  they 
are  over-wearied  in  the  purfuit,  they  are  de- 
voured by  birds,  or  beat  down  by  the  winds  and 
rain. 

From  a knowledge  of  this,  in  Tome  parts  of 
France  and  Piedmont,  they  have  contrived, 
as  I have  often  feen, , a kind  of  floating  bee- 
houfe. 

They  have  on  board  one  barge  threefcore 
or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from 
the  inclemency  of  an  accidental  ItOrmj  and 
with  thefe,  the  owners  fuller  themielves  to  float 
gently  down  the  river.  As  the  bees  are  con- 
tinually chufing  their  flowery  pallure  along  the 
banks  of  the  llream,  they  are  furnilbed  with 
fweets  before  unrifled  ; and  thus  a Angle  float- 
ing bee-houfe  yields  the  proprietor  a conlider- 
able  income.  Why  a method  fimiliar  to  this 
has  never  been  adopted  in  England,  where  we 
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have  more  gentle  rivers,  and  more  flowery  banks, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  I know  not ; 
certainly  it  might  be  turned  to  advantage,  and 
yield  the  pofleiTor  a fecure,  though  perhaps  a 
moderate  income. 

Having  mentioned  the  induflry  of  thefe  ad- 
mirable infers,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  effects  of  their  labour,  of  that  wax 
and  honey,  which  are  turned  by  man  to  fuch 
various  ufes.  Bees  gather  two  kinds  of  wax, 
one  coarfe  and  the  other  fine.  The  coarfer  fort 
is  bitter,  and  with  this,  which  is  called  propolis , 
they  flop  up  all  the  holes  and  crevices  of  their 
hives.  It  is  of  a more  refinous  nature  than  the 
fine  wax,  and  is  confequently  better  qualified  to 
refill  the  moifture  of  the  -feafon,  and  prefcrve 
the  works  warm  and  dry  within.  1 he  fine  wax 
is  as  neeeffary  to  the  animal’s  preservation  as  the 
honey  itfelf.  With  this  they  make  their  lodg- 
ings, with  this  they  cover  the  cells  of  their 
young,  and  in  this  they  lay  up  their  magazines 
of  honey.  This  is  made,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  from  the  dull  of  flowers,  which  is 
carefully  kneaded  by  the  ' little  infedl,  then 
fwallowed,  and  having  undergone  a kind  of  di- 
geflion,  is  formed  into  the  cells,  which  anfwer 
fuch  a variety  of  purpofes.  To  collect  this, 
the  animal  rolls  itfelf  in  the  flower  it  would  rob, 
and  thus  takes  up  the  vegetable  dull  with  the 
hair  of  its  body.  Then  carefully  brulhing  it 
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into  a lump,  with  its  fore  paws  it  thrufts  the 
compofition  into  two  cavities  behind  the  thighs, 
which  are  made  like  fpoons  to  receive  the  wax, 
n and  the  hair  that  lines  them  ferves  to  keep  it 
from  falling. 

As  of  wax,  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of  honey, 
the  white  and  the  yellow.  The  white  is 
taken  without  fire  from  the  honey-combs.  The 
yellow  is  extracted  by  heat,  and  fqueezed  through 
bags,  in  a prefs.  The  beft  honey  is  new, 
thick,  and  granulated,  of  a clear  tranfparent 
white  colour,  of  a foft  and  aromatic  fmell,  and 
of  a fweet  lively  tafte.  Honey  made  in  moun- 
tainous countries  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
valley.  The  honey  made  in  the  fpring,  is  more 
highly  efteemed  than  that  gathered  in  fummer, 
which  laft  is  ft  ill  more  valuable  than  that  of 
autumn,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade  and  lofe 
their  fragrance. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  there  are  differences  worthy  our 
notice.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  lefs  by  one 
half  than  the  European,  and  more  black  and 
round.  1 hey  have  no  fting,  and  make  their 
cells  in  hollow  trees  ; where,  if  the  hole  they 
meet  with  is  too  large,  they  form  a fort  of 
waxen  houfe,  of  the  fhape  of  a pear,  and  in  this 
they  lodge  and  ftore  their  honey,  and  lay  their 
eggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey  in  waxen  vef- 
fels,  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of  a black  or 
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deep  violet  colour ; and  thefe  are  fo  joined  to- 
gether, that  there  is  no  ipace  left  between  them. 
The  honey  never  congeals,  but  is  fluid,  of  the 
confillence  of  oil,  and  the  colour  of  amber. 
Refembling  thefe,  there  are  found  little  black 
bees,  without  a fling,  in  all  the  tropical  cli- 
mates ; and  though  thefe  countries  are  replete 
with  bees,  like  our  own,  yet  thofe  form  the 
moft  ufeful  and  laborious  tribe  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I he  honey  they  produce,  is  neither 
fo  unpalatable,  nor  fo  furfeiting  as  ours ; and  the 
wax  is  fo  foft,  that  it  is  only  ufed  for  medicinal 
purposes,  it  being  never  found  hard  enough  to 
form  into  candles,  as  in  Europe. 

Of  infects  that  receive  the  name  of  bees, 
among  us  there  are  feveral;  which,  however, 
differ  very  widely  from  that  induftriousfocial  race 
we  have  been  juft  deferring.  The  Humble- 
Bee  is  the  largeft  of  all  this  tribe,  being  as 
large  as  the  firft  joint  of  one’s  middle  huger 
Thefe  are  feen  in  every  held,  and  perched  on 
every  flower.  They  build  their  neft  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  of  dry  leaves,  mixed  with  wax  and 
wool,  defended  with  mofs  from  the  weather. 
Each  humble-bee  makes  a feparate  cell,  about 
tne  hze  of  a fmall  nutmeg,  which  is  round  and 
hollow,  containing  the  honey  in  a bag.  Se- 
veral of  thefe  cells  are  joined  together,  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  whole  appears  like  a clufter 
0 g rapes.  1 he  females,  which  have  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  wafps,  are  very  few,  and  their 
c(rgs  are  laid  in  cells,  which  the  reft  foon  co\  er 
over  with  wax.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
have  a queen  or  not ; but  there  is  one  much 
larger  than  the  reft,  without  wings,  and  with- 
out hair,  and  all  over  black,  like  polifhed 
ebony.  This  goes  and  views  all  the  v/orks, 
from  time  to  time,  and  enters  into  the  cell, 
as  if  it  wanted  to  fee  whether  every  thing 
was  done  right:  in  the  morning,  the  young 
humble-bees  are  very  idle,  and  feem  not  at  all 
inclined  to  labour,  till  one  of  the  largeft,  about 
feven  o’clock,  thrufts  half  its  body  from  a 
hole,  defigned  for  that  purpofe,  and  feated  on 
the  top  of  the  neft,  beats  its  wings  for  twenty 
minutes  fucceflively,  buzzing  the  whole  time, 
till  the  whole  colony  is  put  in  motion.  The 
humble-bees  'gather  honey,  as  well  as  the 
common  bees ; but  it  is  neither  fo  fine  nor 
fo  good,  nor  the  wax  fo  clean,  or  fo  capable  of 
fufion. 

Beftdes  the  bees  already  mentioned,  there  are 
various  kinds  among  us,  that  have  much  the 
appearance  of  honey-makers,  and  yet  make  only 
wax.  The  Wood-Bee  is  feen  in  every  garden. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  queen-bee  ; 
its  body  of  a bluifti  black,  which  is  fmooth 
and  fhining.  It  begins  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring,  and  is  feen  flying  near  w’alls 
expofed  to  a funny  afpedt.  This  bee  makes  its 
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neft  in  Tome  piece  of  wood,  which  it  contrives 
Co  fcoop  and  hollow  for  its  purpofe.  This, 
however,  is  never  done  in  trees  that  are  land- 
ing, for  the  wood  it  makes  choice  of  is  half 
rotten.  The  holes  are  not  made  direftly  for- 
ward, but  turning  to  one  fide,  and  have  an 
opening  fufficient  to  admit  one’s  middle  finger ; 
from  whence  runs  the  inner  apartment,  gene- 
rally twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long.  The  inftru- 
ments  ufed  in  boring  thefe  cavities,  are  their 
teeth  ; the  cavity  is  ufually  branched  into  three 
or  four  apartments  ; and  in  each  of  thefe  they 
lay  their  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
each  feparate  and  diftindb  from  the  reft.  The 
egg  is  involved  in  a fort  of  pafte,  which  ferves 
at  once  for  the  young  animal’s  protection  and 
nourithrnent.  The  grown  bees,  however,  feed 
upon  fmall  infedts,  particularly  a loufe,  of  a 
reddifti  brown  colour,  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  pin’s 
head. 

Mafon-Bees  make  their  cells  with  a fort  of 
mortar,  made  of  earth,  which  they  build  againft 
a wall  that  is  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  mortar, 
which  at  firft  is  loft,  foon  becomes  a*  hard  as 
ftone,  and  in  this  their  eggs  are  laid.  Each 
neft  contains  feven  or  eight  cells,  an  egg  in 
every  cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the  other. 
If  the  neft  remains  unhurt,  or  wants  but  little 
repairs,  they  make  ufe  of  them  the  year  enfu- 
ing : and  thus  they  often  ferve  three  or  four 
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years  fucceffively.  From  the  ftrength  of  their 
houfes,  one  would  think  thefe  bees  in  perfect 
fecurity,  yet  none  are  more  expofed  than  they. 
A worm  with  very  ftrong  teeth,  is  often  found 
to  bore  into  their  little  fortifications,  and  devour 
their  young. 

The  Ground-Bee  builds  its  neft  in  the 
earth,  wherein  they  make  round  holes,  five  or 
fix  inches  deep  ; the  mouth  being  narrow,  and 
only  juft  fufficient  to  admit  the  little  inhabi- 
tant. It  is  amufing  enough,  to  obferve  the 
patience  and  affiduity  with  which  they  labour. 
They  carry  out  all  the  earth,  grain  by  grain,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  where  it  forms  a little 
hillock,  an  Alps  compared  to  the  power  of  the 
artift  by  which  it  is  raifed.  Sometimes  the 
walks  of  a garden  are  found  undermined  by 
their  labours  ; fome  of  the  holes  running  direitly 
downward,  others  horizontally  beneath  the  fur- 
face.  They  lay  up  in  thefe  cavities  provifions 
for  their  young, which  confift  of  a pafte  that 
has  the  appearance  of  corn,  and  is  of  a fweetifh 
tafte. 

The  Leaf-cutting  Bees  make  their  neft 
and  lay  their  eggs  among  bits  of  leaves,  very 
artificially  placed  in  holes  in  the  earth,  cf 
about  the  length  of  a tooth  pick-cafe.  They 
make  the  bits  of  leaves  of  a roundifh  form,  and 
with  them  line  the  infide  of  their  habitations. 
1 his  tapeftry  is  ftill  further  lined  by  a reddifh. 
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kind  of  paffe,  fomewhat  fvveet  or  acid.  Thefe 
bees  are  of  various  kinds  ; thofe  that  build  their 
nelfs  with  chefi  ut-1  eaves  are  as  big  as  drones, 
but  thofe  of  the  rofe-tree  are  fmaller  than  the 
common  bee. 

The  Wall-Bees  are  fo  called  becaufe  they 
make  their  nefts  in  walls,  of  a kind  of  filky 
membrane  with  which  they  fill  up  the  vacuities 
between  the  fmall  (tones  which  form  the  fides 
of  their  habitation.  Their  apartment  confifls 
of  feveral  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  each  in  the 
fhape  of  a woman’s  thimble.  Though  the 
web  which  lines  this  habitation  is  thick  and 
warm,  yet  it  is  tranfparent  and  of  a whitifh 
colour.  This  fubftance  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpun 
from  the  animaTs  body;  the  males  and  females 
are  of  a (ize,  but  the  former  are  without  a 
fling.  To  thefe  varieties  of  the  bee  kind  might 
be  added  feveral  others  which  are  all  different 
in  nature,  but  not  fuffciently  diftinguifhed  to 
excite  curiofity. 

CHAP..  III,. 

Of  the  JVcifp.. 

FY  O W EVER  fimilar  many  infects  may 
1.  Be  in  appearance,  this  does  not  imply 
a fimiiitude  in  their  hiflory.  The  bee  and  th^e 
wafp  refemble  each  other  very  ftrongly,  yet, 
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in  examining  their  manner  and  their  duration, 
they  differ  very  widely ; the  bee  labours  to 
lay  up  honey,  and  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
its  induftry ; the  wafp  appears  equally  aflidu- 
ous,  but  only  works  for  pofterity,  as  the  habi- 
tation is  fcarcely  completed  w'hen  the  inhabitant 
dies. 

The  Wafp  is  well  known  to  be  a winged  in- 
fect with  a fting.  To  be  longer  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk  than  the  bee,  to  be  marked  with 
bright  yellow  circles  round  its  body,  and  to  be 
the  moil  fwift  and  active  infect  of  all  the  fly 
kind.  On  each  fide  of  the  mouth  this  animal  is 
furnifhed  with  a long  tooth,  notched  like  a law, 
and  with  thefe  it  is  enabled  to  cut  any  iubftance, 
not  omitting  meat  itfclf,  and  to  carry  it  to  its 
neft.  Wafps  live  like  bees  in  community,  and 
fometimes  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  are  found  in- 
habiting a fingle  neft. 

Of  all  other  infedts  the  wafp  is  the  mod 
fierce,  voracious,  and  moft  dangerous  when  en- 
raged. They  are  feen  wherever  flefh  is  cut- 
ting up,  gorging  themfelves  wdth  the  fpoil, 
and  then  flying  to  their  nefts  with  their  reek- 
ing prey.  They  make  war  alfo  on  every  other 
fly,  and  the  fpider  himfelf  dreads  their  ap- 
proaches. 

Every  community  among  bees  is  compofed 
of  females  or  queens,  drones  or  males,  and 
neutral  or  working  bees,  Wafps  have  fimilar 
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occupations  ; the  two  firft  are  for  propagating 
the  lpecies,  the  Iaft  for  nurfing,  defending  and 
fupporting  the  riling  progeny.  Among  bees, 
however,  there  is  feldom  above  a queen  or  two 
in  an  hive  j among  wafps  there  are  above  two  or 
three  hundred. 

As  loon  as  the  hammer  begins  to  invigorate 
the  infe<5t  tribes,  the  wafps  are  the  moil  of  the 
number,  and  diligently  employed  either  in 
providing  proviiions  for  their  neft,  if  already 
made,  or  in  making  one,  if  the  former  habi- 
tation be  too  fmall  to  receive  the  encreafmg 
community.  The  neft  is  one  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious objects  in  natural  hiffory,  and  contrived 
almoft  as  artificially  as  that  of  the  bees  them- 
felves.  Their  principal  care  is  to  feek  out  an 
hole  that  has  been  begun  by  fome  other  ani- 
mal, a field  moufe,  a rat,  or  a mole,  to  build 
their  nefts  in.  They  fometimes  build  upon 
the  plain,  where  they  are  fure  of  the  drynefs 
of  their  fituation,  but  moft  commonly  on  the 
fide  of  a bank,  to  avoid  the  rain  or  water  that 
would  otherwife  annoy  them.  When  they  have 
chofen  a proper  place  they  go  to  work  with 
wonderful  aftiduity.  Their  firft  labour  is  to 
enlarge  and  widen  the  hole,  taking  away  the 
earth  and  carrying  it  off  to  fome  diftance.  * 
They  are  perfectly  formed  for  labour,  being 
furnifhed  with  a trunk  above  their  mouths,  two 
faws  on  each  fide,  which  play  to  the  right  and 
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left  again  ft  each  other,  and  fix  ftrong  mufcu- 
lar  legs  to  fupport  them.  They  cut  the  earth, 
into  fniall  parcels  with  their  faws,  and  carry 
it  out  with  their  legs  or  paws-  This  is  the 
work  of  fome  days ; and  at  length  the  outline 
of  their  habitation  is  formed,  making  a cavity 
of  about  a foot  and  an  half  every  way..  While 
fome  are  working  in  this  manner,  others  are 
roving  the  fields  to  feek  out  materials  for  their 
building.  7 o prevent  the  earth  from  falling 
down  and  crufhing  their  rifing  city  into  ruin, 
they  make  a fort  of  roof  with  their  gluey 
fubftance,  to  which  they  begin  to  fix  the  ru- 
diments of  their  building,  working  from  the 
top  downwards,  as  if  they  were  hanging  a 
bell,  which,  however,  at  length  they  clofe  up 
at  the  bottom.  The  materials  with  which  they 
build  their  nefts,  are  bits  of  wood  and  glue. 
The  wood  they  get  where  they  can  from  the 
rails  and  polls  which  they  meet  with  in  the 
fields  and  elfewhere.  Thefe  they  law  and  di- 
vide into  a multitude  of  fmall  fibres,  of  which 
they  take  up  little  bundles  in  their  claws,  letting 
fall  upon  them  a few  drops  of  gluey  matter  with 
which  their  bodies  are  provided,  by  the  help 
of  which  they  knead  the  whole  compofition 
into  a pafte,  which  ferves  them  in  their  future 
building.  \V  hen  they  have  returned  with  this 
to  the  neft,  they  Hick  their  load  of  palle  on 
that  part  where  they  make  their  walls  and  par- 
titions j 
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titions  ; they  tread  it  clofe  with  their  feet,  and 
trowel  it  with  their  trunks,  If  ill  going  back- 
wards as  they  work.  Having  repeated  this  ope- 
ration three  or  four  times,  the  compofition  is 
at  length  flatted  out  until  it  becomes  a finall 
leaf  of  a grey  colour,  much  finer  than  paper, 
and  of  a pretty  firm  texture.  This  done  the 
fame  wafp  returns  to  the  field  to  collect  a fecond 
load  of  pafte,-  repeating  the  fame  feveral  times, 
placing  layer  upon  layer,  and  ftrengt-hening 
every  partition  in  proportion  to  the  wants  or 
convenience  of  the  general  fabric.  Other  work- 
ing wafps  come  quickly  after  to  repeat  the  fame 
operation,  laying  more  leaves  upon  the  former,, 
till  at  length,  after  much  toil,  they  have  finifh- 
ed  the  large  roof  which  is  to  fecure  them  from 
the  tumbling  in  of  the  earth.  This  dome  be- 
ing finilhed,  they  make  another  entrance  to 
their  habitation,  defigned  either  for  letting  in 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  or  for  efcaping  in  cafe 
one  door  be  invaded  by  plunderers.  Certain 
however  it  is,  that  by  one  of  thefe  they 
always  enter,  by  the  other  they  {ally  forth  to 
their  toil ; each  hole  being  fo  fmall  that  they 
can  pals  but  one  at  a time.  The  walls  being 
thus  compofed,  and  the  whole  fomewhat  of  the 
ihape  of  a pear,  they  labour  at  their  cells,  which 
they  compofe  of  the  fame  paper-like  fubftance 
that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  outfide  works. 
Their  combs  differ  from  thofe  of  bees,  net 
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lefs  in  the  compofition  than  the  pofition  which 
they  are  alv/ays  feen  to  obtain.  The  honey- 
comb of  the  bee  is  edgeways  with  refpedi:  to  the 
hive;  that  of  the  wafp  is  flat,  and  the  mouth  of 
every  cell  opens  downwards.  Thus  is  their 
habitation  contrived,  ftory  above  ftory,  fup- 
ported  by  fcveral  rows  of  pillars  which  give 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  building,  while  the  upper 
ftory  is  flat-roofed,  and  as  fmooth  as  the  pave- 
ment of  a room,  laid  with  fquares  of  marble. 
The  wafps  can  freely  walk  upon  thefe  ftories 
between  the  pillars,  to  do  whatever  their  wants 
require.  The  pillars  are  very  hard  and  corn- 
pad!:,  being  larger  at  each  end  than  in  the  mid- 
dle, not  much  unlike  the  columns  of  a building. 
All  the  cells  of  the  neft  are  only  deftined  for 
the  reception  of  the  young,  being  replete  with 
neither  wax  nor  honey. 

Each  cell  is  like  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal; 
but  they  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  larger  for 
the  production  of  the  male  and  female  wafps, 
the  other  lefs  for  the  reception  of  the  working 
part  of  the  community.  When  the  females 
are  impregnated  by  the  males,  they  lay  their 
eggs,  one  in  each  cell,  and  ftick  it  in  with  a 
kind  of  gummy  matter  to  prevent  its  falling 
out.  From  this  egg  proceeds  the  infedt  in  its 
worm-ftate,  of  which  the  old  ones  are  extremely 
careful,  feeding  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  be- 
comes large,  and  entirely  fills  up  its  cell.  But 
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the  wafp  community  differs  from  that  of  the 
hee  in  this,  that  among  the  latter  the  work- 
in°-  bees  take  the  parental  duties  upon  them, 
whereas  among  the  wafps  the  females  alone  are 
permitted  to  feed  their  young,  and  to  nurfe  their 
riffng  progeny.  For  this  purpofe  the  female 
waits  with  great  patience  till  the  working  wafps 
have  brought  in  their  proviiions,  which  fhe 
takes  from  them,  and  cuts  into  pieces.  She 
then  goes  with  great  compofure  from  cell  to 
cell,  and  feeds  every  young  one  with  her  mouth. 
When  the  young  worms  have  come  to  a cer- 
tain fize  they  leave  off  eating,  and  begin  to  fpin 
a very  fine  filk,  fixing  the  firft  end  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  cell,  then  turning  their  heads,  firft 
on  one  fide,  then  on  the  other,  they  fix  the 
thread  to  different  parts,  and  thus  they  make 
a fort  of  a door  which  ferves  to  clofe  up  the 
mouth  of  the  cell.  After  this  they  diveft  them- 
felves  of  their  (kins  after  the  ufual  mode  of 
transformation,  the  aurelia  by  degrees  begins 
to  emancipate  itfelf  from  its  fhell : by  little 
and  little  it  thrufts  out  its  legs  and  wings,  and 
infenfibly  acquires  the  colour  andfhape.of  its 
parent. 

The  wafp  thus  formed,  and  prepared  for  de- 
predation, becomes  a bold,  troublefome,  and 
dangerous  infect : there  are  no  dangers  which 
it  will  not  encounter  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  and 
nothing  feems  to  fatiate  its  gluttony.  Though 

it 
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•it  can  gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no  animal 
is  more  fond  of  fweets.  For  this  purpofe  it 
will  purfue  the  bee  and  the  humble-bee,  de- 
ftroy  them  with  its  fling,  and  then  plunder 
them  of  their  honey-bag,  with  which  it  flies 
triumphantly  loaded  to  its  ncft  to  regale  its 
young.  Wafps  are  ever  fond  of  making  their 
nefts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bees,  merely  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  robbing  their  hives, 
and  feafling  on  the  fpoil.  Yet  the  bees  are 
not  found  always  patiently  fubmiflive  to  their 
tyranny,  but  fierce  battles  are  fometimes  feen 
to  enfue,  in  which  the  bees  make  up  by  con- 
duit and  numbers  what  they  want  in  perfonal 
prowefs.  When  there  is  no  honey  to  be  had, 
they  feek  for  the  belt  and  fweetefl:  fruits,  and 
they  are  never  miflaken  in  their  choice..  From 
the  garden  they  fly  to  the  city,  to  the  grocers 
fhops,  and  butchers  fhambles.  They  will  fome- 
times carry  off  bits  of  flefh  half  as  big  as  them- 
felves,  with  which  they  fly  to  their  neft  for 
the  nourifhment  of  their  brood.  Thofe  who 
cannot  drive  them  away,  lay  for  them  a piece 
of  ox’s  liver,  which  being  without  fibres,  they 
prefer  to  other  flefh  ; and  whenever  they  are 
found,  all  other  flies  are  feen  to  defert  the 
place  immediately.  Such  is  the  dread  with 
which  thefe  little  animals  imprefs  all  the  reit 
of  the  infedf  tribes,  which  they  feize  and  de- 
vour without  mercy,  that  they  vanifh  at  their 

approach.. 
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approach.  Wherever  they  fly,  like  the  eagle 
or  the  falcon,  they  form  a defert  in  the  air 
around  them.  In  this  manner  the  fummer  is 
palled  in  plundering  the  neighbourhood,  and 
rearing  up  their  young;  every  day  adds  to 
tb^'r  numbers;  and  from  their  ftrength,  agi- 
lii  /,  and  indilcriminate  appetite  for  every  kind 
of  provilion,  were  they  as  long-lived  as  the 
bee,  they  would  foon  fwarm  upon  the  irce  of 
nature,  and  become  the  moll  noxious  plague 
of  man : but  providentially  their  lives  are  mea- 
fured  to  their  mifchief,  and  they  live  but  a Angle 

feafon.  . N 

While  the  fummer  heats  continue,  they  are 
bold,  voracious,  and  enterprifing : but  as  the 
fun  withdraws,  it  feems  to  rob  them  of  their 
courage  and  a&ivity.  In  proportion  as  the  cold 
increafes,  they  are  feen  to  become  more  do- 
meftic ; they  feldom  leave  the  neft,  they  make  but 
fhort  adventures  from  home,  they  flutter  about 
in  the  noon-day  heats,  and  foon  after  return 
chilled  and  feeble. 

As  their  calamities  increafe,  new  paflions 
foon  begin  to  take  place  ; the  care  for  pofterity 
no  longer  continues,  and  as  the  parents  are  no 
longer  able  to  provide  their  growing  progeny 
a fupply,  they  take  the  barbarous  refolution  of 
facrificing  them  all  to  the  neceflity  of  the  times. 

In  this  manner,  like  a garrifon  upon  fhort  al- 
lowance, all  the  ulelefs  hands  are  deftroyed;  the 
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young  worms,  which  a little  before  they  fed 
and  protected  with  fo  much  afllduity,  are  now 
butchered  and  dragged  from  their  cells.  As 
the  cold  increafes,  they  no  longer  find  fufneient 
warmth  in  their  nefts,  which  grow  hateful  to 
them,  and  they  fly  to  feek  it  in  the  corneis  of 
houfes,  and  places  that  receive  an  artificial  heat. 
But  the  winter  is  ftill  infuppor  table;  and,  be- 
fore the  new  year  begins,  they  wither  and  die ; 
the  working  wafps  firfl,  the  males  foon  follow- 
. ing,  and  many  of  the  females  fuffering  in  the 
general  calamity.  In  every  nefl,  however,  one 
or  two  females  furvive  the  winter,  and  having 
been  impregnated  by  the  male  during  the  pre- 
ceding feafon,  fhe  begins  in  fpring  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  a little  hole  of  her  own  contrivance. 
This  bundle  of  eggs,  which  is  cluftered  together 
like  grapes,  foon  produces  two  worms,  which 
the  female  takes  proper  precaution  to  defend 
and  fupply,  and  thefe  when  hatched  foon  give 
a fli fiance  to  the  female,  who  is  employed  in 
hatching  two  more;  thefe  alfo  gathering  flrength, 
extricate  themfelves  out  of  the  web  that  inclofed 
them,  and  become  likewife  afliflants  to  their 
mother ; fifteen  days  after,  two  more  make  their 
V.  appearance ; thus  is  the  community  every  day 
increafing,  while  the  female  lays  in  every  cell, 
firft  a male  and  then  a female.  Thefe  foon 
after  become  breeders  in  turn,  till,  from  a Annie 
female,  ten  thoufand  wafps  are  feen  produced 

before 
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before  the  month  of  June.  After  the.  female 
has  thus  produced  her  progeny,  which  are 
diftributed  in  different  diftrieffs,  they  affemble 
from  ail  parts,  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and 
provide  for  themfelves  the  large  and  com- 
modious habitation  which  has  been  defcribed 
above. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  focial  wafp ; but,  as 
among  bees,  fo  alfo  among  thefe  infe&s,  there, 
are  various  tribes  that  live  in  fohtude  : thefe 
lay  their  eggs  in  an  hole  for  the  purpofe,  and 
the  parent  dies  long  before  the  birth  of  its  oft- 
fpring.  In  the  principal  fpecies  of  the  Soli- 
tary Wafps,  the  infeeft  is  fmaller  than  the  work- 
ing wafp  of  the  focial  kind.  The  filament, 
by& which  the  corfelet  is  joined  to  the  body,  is 
longer  and  more  diftindtly  feen,  and  the  whole 
colour  of  the  infed  is  blacker  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary kinds.  But  it  is  not  their  figure,  but  the 
manners  of  this  extraordinary  infeft  that  claim 
our  principal  regard. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  this  wafp  is  feen  moft  diligently  employed. 
The  whole  purpofe  of  its  life  feems  to  be  in  con- 
triving and  fitting  up  a commodious  apartment 
for  its  young  one,  which  is  not  to  fucceed  it 
till  the  year  enfuing.  For  this  end  it  is  em- 
ployed, with  unwearied  affiduity,  in  boring  an 
hole  into  the  fineft  earth  fome  inches  deep,  but 
not  much  wider  than  the  diameter  of  its  own 

body. 
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body.  1 his  is  but  a gallery  leading  to  a 
wider  apartment  deftined  for  the  convenient 
lodgment  of  its  young.  As  it  always  chufcs 
a gravelly  foil  to  work  in,  and  where  the  earth 
is  al'moft  as  hard  as  Hone  itfelf,  the  digging 
and  hollowing  this  apartment  is  an  enterprize 
of  no  fmall  labour ; for  effecting  its  operations* 
this  infedt  is  furnifhed  with  two  teeth,  which 
aie  ftrong  and  firm,  but  not  fufficiently  hard 
to  penetrate  the  fubftance  through  which  it  is 
refolved  to  make  its  way : in  order  therefore 
to  feften  that  earth  which  it  is  unable  tc  pierce, 
it  is  furnifhed  with  a gummy  liquor  which  it 
emits  upon  the  place,  and  which  renders  it 
mere  eafily  feparable  from  the  reft,  and  the 
whole  becoming  a kind  of  foft  pafte,  is  re- 
moved to  the  mouth  of  the  habitation.  The 
animal’s  provifion  of  liquor  in  thefe  operations 
is  however  foon  exhaufted  ; and  it  is  then  feen 
either  taking  up  water  from  fome  neighbour- 
ing flower  or  ftream  in  order  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a hole  fome  inches 
deep  is  formed,  at  die  bottom  of  which  is  a large 
cavity  ; and  to  this  no  other  hoftile  infedb  would 
venture  to  find  its  way,  from  the  length  and  the 
narrownefs  of  the  defile  through  which  it  would  ' 
be  obliged  to  pafc.  In  this  the  folitary  wafp  lays 
its  -egg,  which  is  deftined  to  continue  the  fpe- 
ctes  i there  the  nafeent  animal  is  to  continue' 

for 
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For  above  nine  months,  unattended  and  im- 
mured, and  at  firft  appearance  the  moft  helplefs 
infedl  of  the  creation.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine,  new  wonders  offer,  no  other  infect 
can  boaft  fo  copioufly  luxurious  a provifion,  or 
fuch  confirmed  fecurity. 

As  foon  as  the  mother-wafp  has  depofited  her 
ess  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  her  next  care  is 
to  furnifh  it  with  a fupply  of  provifions,  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  young  infcdt  as  foon.  as  it 
leaves  the  egg.  To  this  end  fhe  procures  a 
number  of  little  green  worms,  generally  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  thefe  are  to  ferve  as  food 
for  the  young  one  the  inftant  it  awakens  into 
life.  When  this  fupply  is  regularly  arranged 
and  laid  in,  the  old  one  then,  with  as  much 
affiduity  as  ft  before  worked  out  its  hole,  now 
cloies  the  mouth  of  the  paftage ; and  thus  leav- 
ing its  young  one  immured  in  perfect  fecurity, 
and  in  a copious  fupply  of  animal  food,  fhe  dies, 
fatisfied  with  having  provided  for  a future  pro- 
geny. 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg  it  is 
fcarcely  vifible,  and  is  feen  immured  among  a 
number  of  infects,  infinitely  larger  than  itfelf, 
ranged  in  proper  order  around  it,  which,  how- 
ever, give  it  no  manner  of  apprehenfion.  Whe- 
ther the  parent,  when  fhe  laid  in  the  infedt 
provifion,  contrived  to  difable  the  worms  from 
rc.iftance,  or  whether  they  were  at  firft  inca- 
pable 
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pable  of  any,  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  young  glutton  feafts  upon  the  living  fpoil 
without  any  controul ; his  game  lies  at  his 
hand,  and  he  devours  one  after  the  other  as 
the  calls  • of  appetite  incite  him.  The  life  of 
the  young  animal  is  therefore  fpent  in  the  molt 
luxurious  manner,  till  its  whole  ftock  of  worms 
is  exhaufted,  and  then  the  time  of  its  transfor- 
mation begins  to  approach;  and  then  fpinning 
a filken  web,  it  continues  fixed  in  its  cell  till 
the  fun  calls  it  from  its  dark  abode  the  enfuing 
fummer. 

The  wafps  of  Europe  are  very  mifchievous, 
yet  they  are  innocence  itfelf  when  compared  to 
thofe  of  the  tropical  climates,  where  all  the  in- 
le£t  tribes  are  not  only  numerous,  but  large, 
voracious,  and  formidable.  Thofe  of  the  Weft 
Indies  are  thicker,  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
common  bee;  they  are  of  a grey  colour,  ftriped 
with  yellow,  and  armed  with  a very  dangerous 
fting.  They  make  their  cells  in  the  manner  of 
an  honeycomb,  in  which  the  young  ones  are 
hatched  and  bred.  They  generally  hang  their 
nefts  by  threads,  compofed  of  the  fame  fubftance 
with  the  cells,  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
eaves  of  houfes.  They  are  feen  every  where 
in  great  abundance,  defcending  like  fruit,  parti- 
cularly pears,  of  which  {hape  they  arc,  and  as 
large  as  one’s  head.  The  infide  is  divided  into 
three  round  ftories,  full  of  cells,  each  hexagonal, 
3 like 
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like  thofe  of  an  honeycomb.  In  fome  of  the 
iflands,  thefe  infects  are  fo  very  numerous,  that 
their  nefts  are  ituck  up  in  this  manner,  fcarce 
two  feet  afunder,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  con- 
tinual apprehenfion  from  their  accidental  re- 
fentment.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  no  pre- 
cautions can  prevent  their  attacks,  and  the 
pain  of  their  fling  is  almoft  infupportable. 
Thofe  who  have  felt  it  think  it  more  terrible 
than  even  that  of  a fcorpion  ; the  whole  vifage 
fwells,  and  the  features  are  fo  disfigured,  that  a 
perfon  is  fcarcely  known  by  his  mofl  intimate 
acquaintance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Ichneumon  Fly. 

EV  E R\  rank  of  infecls,  how  voracious 
foever,  have  enemies  that  are  terrible  to 
them,  and  that  revenge  upon  them  the  injuries 
done  upon  the  reft  of  the  animated  creation. 
The  wafp,  as  we  have  feen,  is  very  troublefome 
to  man,  and  very  formidable  to  the  infecft  tribe 
but  the  ichneumon  fly  (of  which  there  are  many 
varieties)  fears  not  the  wafp  itfelf;  it  enters  its 
retreats,  plunders  its  habitations,  and  takes  pof- 
ieflion  of  that  cell  for  its  own  young,  which 
the  wafp  had  laborioufly  built  for  a dearer  po- 
fterity. 

Though 
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Though  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
this  infedl,  yet  the  moft  formidable,  and  that 
beft  known,  is  called  the  Common  Ichneumon, 
with  four  wings,  like  the  bee,  a long  (lender 
black  body,  and  a three-forked  tail,  confiding 
of  brifHes ; the  two  outermoft  black,  and  the 
middlemoft  red.  This  fly  receives  its  name 
from  the  little  quadrupede,  which  is  found  to 
be  fo  dedructive  to  the  crocodile,  as  it  bears  a 
ftrong  fimilitude  in  its  courage  and  rapacity. 

Though  this  indrument  is,  to  all  appearance, 
flender  and  feeble,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  a wea- 
pon of  great  force  and  efficacy.  There  is  fcarce 
any  fubdance  which  it  will  not  pierce ; anJ, 
indeed,  it  is  feldom  feen  but  employed  in  pene- 
tration. This  is  the  weapon  of  defence,  this  is 
employed  in  deftroying  its  prey ; and  dill  more, 
by  this  the  animal  depofits  her  eggs  wherever 
die  thinks  fit  to  lay  them.  As  it  is  an  infiru- 
ment  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpofe,  the  male 
is  unprovided  with  fucli  a ding,  while  the  fe- 
male ufes  it  with  great  force  and  dexterity,  bran- 
difhing  it  when  caught,  from  fide  to  fide,  and 
very  often  wounding  thofe  who  thought  they 
held  her  with  the  greated  fecurity. 

All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the  de- 
drudlion  of  fome  other  infeed,  within  whole 
body  they  have  been  depofited,  and  upon  whofe 
vitals  they  have  preyed,  till  they  came  to  .ma- 
turity. 
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turity.  There  is  no  in  fed!  whatever,  which 
they  will  not  attack,  in  order  to  leave  their 
fatal  prefent  in  its  body ; the  caterpillar,  the 
gnat,  and  even  the  fpider  himfelf,  fo'  formidable 
to  others,  is  often  made  the  unwilling  fofterer 
of  this  deftrudtive  progeny. 

About  the  middle  of  fummer,  when  other 
infects  are  found  in  great  abundance,  the  ich- 
neumon is  feen  flying  bufly  about,  and  feeking 
proper  objects  upon  whom  to  depofe  its  pro- 
geny. As  there  are  various  kinds  of  this  fly, 
fo  they  feem  to  have  various  appetites.  Some 
are  found  to  place  their  eggs  within  the  aurelia 
of  fome  nafeent  infect,  others  place  them  within 
the  neit,  which  the  wafp  had  curioufly  contrived 
for  its  own  young ; and  as  both  are  produced 
at  the  fame  time,  the  young  of  the  ichneumon 
not  only  devours  the  young  wafp,  but  the  whole 
fupply  of  worms,  which  the  parent  had  carefully 
provided  for  its  provifion.  But  the  greatefl 
number  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  feen  fettling'' 
upon  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  darting,  at 
different  intervals,  their  flings  into  its  bodjv 
At  every  dart  they  depofit  an  egg,  while  the 
wounded  animal  feems  fcarcely  fenfible  of  the 
iajury  it  fuftains.  In  this  manner  they  leave 
from  fix  to  a dozen  of  their  eggs  within  the 
fatty  fubftance  of  the  reptile’s  body,  and  then 
fly  off"  to  commit  farther  depredations.  In  the 
mean  time  the  caterpillar  thus  irreparably  in- 

Vol.  VIII.  D jured, 
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jured,  fcenis  to  feed  as  voracioufly  as  before; 
does  not  abate  of  its  ufual  activity ; and,  to  all 
appearance,  feems  no  way  affected  by  the  in- 
ternal enemies  that  are  preparing  its  deftrudtion 
in  their  darklome  abode.  But  they  loon  burlt 
from  their  egg  ftate,  and  begin  to  prey  upon 
the  fubftance  of  their  prifon.  As  they  grow 
larger,  they  require  a greater  fupply,  till  at  laft 
the  animal,  by  whofe  vitals  they  are  fupported, 
is  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  them,  but  dies;  its 
whole  infide  being  almoft  eaten  away.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  it  furvives  their  worm 
ftate,  and  then  they  change  into  a chryfalis, 
enclofed  in  the  caterpillar’s  -body  till  the  time 
of  their  delivery  approaches,  when  they  burft 
their  prifons,  and  fly  away.  The  caterpillar, 
however,  is  irreparably  deftroyed,  it  never 
changes  into  a chryflilis,  but  dies  ftiortly  after, 
from  the  injuries  it  had  fuftained. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  this  fly,  which,  though 
very  terrible  to  the  infect  tribe,  fails  not  to  be 
of  infinite  fervice  to  mankind.  The  millions 
which  it  kills  in  a fingle  fummer,  are  incon- 
ceivable; and  without  fuch  a deftroyer  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  would  only  rife  to  furnifh  a 
banquet  for  the  infedt  race,  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  the  nobler  ranks  of  animated  nature. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Ant. 

HOUGH  the  number  of  two-winged 


1 flies  be  very  great,  and  the  naturalifts 
have  taken  fome  pains  to  defcribe  their  charac- 
ters and  varieties  ; yet  there  is  fuch  a fnnilitude 
in  their  forms  and  manners,  that  in  a work  like 
this,  one  defcription  muff  ferve  for  all.  We 
now,  therefore,  come  to  a fpecies  of  four- winged 
infects,  that  are  famous  from  all  antiquity,  for 
their  focial  and  induftrious  habits,  that  are 
marked  for  their  fpirit  of  fubordination,  that 
are  offered  as  a pattern  of  parfimony  to  the 
profufe,  and  of  unremitting  diligence  to  the 
fluggard. 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have 
been  more  recently  made,  and  the  obfervations 
which  have  been  taken,  much  of  their  boafted 
frugality  and  precaution  feems  denied  them ; 
the  treafures  they  lay  up,  are  no  longer  fup- 
pofed  intended  for  future  provifionj  and  the 
-choice  they  make  in  their  (fores,  feems  no  way 
dictated  by  wiffiom.  It  is,  indeed,  fomewhat 
furprifing,  that  almofl  every  writer  of  antiquity 
(hould  defcribe  this  infedf,  as  labouring  in  the 
lummer,  and  feafting  upon  the  produce  during 
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the  winter.  Perhaps,  in  feme  of  the  warmer 
climates,  where  the  winter  is  mild,  and  of  fhort 
continuance,  this  may  take  place  ; but  in  France 
and  England  thefe  animals  can  have  no  man- 
nei  of  occafion  for  a fupply  of  winter  provi— 
Eons,  as  they  are  actually  in  a date  of  torpidity 
during  that  feafon. 

The  Common  Ants  of  Europe  are  of  two  or. 
three  different  kinds ; fome  red,  fome  black, 
fome  with  firings,  and  others  without.  Such  as 
have  firings,  inflidt  their  wounds  in  that  manner; 
fuch  as  are  unprovided  with  thefe  weapons  of 
defence,  have  a power  of  fpurting,  from  their 
hinder  parts,  an  acid  pungent  liquor,  which, 
if  it  lights  upon  the  fkin,  inflames  and  burns 
it  like  nettles. 

The  body  of  an  ant  is  divided  into  the  head, 
bread,  and  belly.  In  the  head,  the  eyes  are 
placed,  which  are  entirely  black,  and  under  the 
eyes  there  are  two  final  1 horns  or  feelers,  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  joints,  all  covered  with  a fine 
filky  hair.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  two 
crooked  jaws,  which  projedt  outwards,  in  each 
of  which  are  feen  incilures,  that  look  like  teeth. 
The  bread  is  covered  with  a fine  filky  hair, 
from  which  projedt  fix  legs,  that  are  pretty 
ftrong  and  hairy,  the  extremities  of  each  armed 
with  two  fmall  claws,  which  the  animal  ufes  in 
climbing.  The  belly  is  more  reddifti  than  the 
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reft  of  the  body,  which  is  of  a brown  chefnut 
colour,  Ihining  as  glafs,  and  covered  with  ex- 
tremely fine  hair. 

• From  fuch  a formation,  this  animal  feems 
bolder,  and  more  attive,  for  its  fize,  than  any 
other  of  the  infect  tribe,  and  fears  not  to  attack 
a creature,  often  above  ten  times  its  own  mag- 
nitude. 

As  foon  as  the  winter  is  pa  ft,  in  the  firft  fine 
day  in  April,  the  ant-hill,  that  before  feemed 
a defert,  now  fwarms  with  new  life,  and  myriads 
of  thefe  infefts  are  feen  juft  awaked  from  their 
annual  lethargy,  and  preparing  for  the  pleafures 
and  fatigues  of  the  feafon.  For  the  firft;  day 
they  never  offer  to  leave  the  hill,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  their  citadel,  but  run  over  every 
part  of  it,  as  if  to  examine  its  prefent  fttuation, 
to  obferve  what  injuries  it  has  fuftained  dur-1 
ing  the  rigours  of  winter  *,  while  they  flept, 
and  to  meditate  and  fettle  the  labours  of  the  day 

At  the  firft  difplay  of  their  forces,  none  but 
the  winglefs  tribe  appears,  while  thole  furnifhed 
with  wings  remain  at  the  bottom.  Thefe  are 
the  working  ants,  that  firft:  appear,  and  that 
are  always  deftitute  of  wings ; the  males  and 
females,  that  are  furnifhed  with  four  large 

* Memoires  pour  fervir  a l’Hiftoire  dcs  Infectes,  par 
Charles  de  Geer. 
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wings  each,  are  more  flow  in  making  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Thus,  like  bees,  they  are  divided  into  males, 
females,  and  the  neutral  or  the  working  tribe, 
Thefe  are  all  eafily  difringuifhed  from  each 
other;  the  females  arc  much  larger  than  the* 
males;  the  working  ants  are  the  fmalleft  of  all. 
1 he  two  former  have  wings  ; which,  however, 
they  fonietimes  are  diverted  of ; the  latter  never 
have  any,  and  upon  them  are  devolved  all  the 
labours  that  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. X he  female  alfo  may  be  diftinguilhed 
by  the  colour  and  ftrudlure  of  her  breaft,  which 
is  a little  more  brown  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon ant,  and  a little  brighter  than  that  of  the 
male. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  firffc  appear- 
ance, the  labours  of  the  hill  are  in  fome  for- 
wardnefs  ; the  males  and  females  are  feen  mixed 
wdth  the  working  multitude,  and  purfued  or 
purfuing  each  other.  They  feem  no  way  to 
partake  in  the  common  drudgeries  of  the  (late ; 
the  males  purfue  the  females  with  great  afli- 
duity,  and  in  a manner  force  them  to  com- 
pliance. They  remain  coupled  for  fome  time, 
while  the  males  thus  united  jufter  themfelves 
to  be  drawn  along  by  the  will  of  their  part- 
ners. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  working  body  of  the 
Hate  take  no  part  in  their  plealiires ; they  are 
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Teen  diligently  going  from  the  ant-hill,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  food  for  themfelves  and  their  affociates, 
and  of  proper  materials  for  giving  a comfortable 
retreat  to  their  young,  or  fatety  to  their  habita- 
tion. In  the  fields  of  England,  ant-hills  are 
formed  with  but  little  apparent  regularity.  In 
the  more  fouthcrn  provinces  of  Europe,  they 
are  conftrubted  with  wonderful  contrivance, 
and  offer  a fight  highly  worthy  a naturalift’s 
curiofity.  Thefe  are  generally  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  large  tree  and  a ft  ream 
of  water.  The  one  is  confidered  by  the  ani- 
mals, as  the  proper  place  for  getting  food  ; the 
other  for  fupplying  them  with  moiftuie,  which 
they  cannot  well  dilpenfe  with.  T he  fhape  of 
the  ant-hill  is  that  of  a fugar-loaf,  about  three 
feet  high,  compofed  of  various  fubftances, 
leaves,  bits  of  wood,  fand,  earth,  bits  of  gum, 
and  grains  of  corn.  'Thefe  are  all  united  into 
a compa£i  body,  perforated  with  galleries  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  winding  ways  within  the 
body  of  the  ftrudture.  F rom  this  retreat  to  the 
water,  as  well  as  to  the  tree,  in  different  direc- 
tions, there  are  many  paths  worn  by  conftant 
afiiduity,  and  along  thefe  the  bufy  infefts  are 
feen  palTing  and  repafling  continually ; fo  that 
from  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  feal’on,  they  work  continually, 
till  the  bad  weather  comes  on. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  working  ants, 
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is  in  fuftaining  not  only  the  idlers  at  home,  but 
all'o  finding  a fufRciency  of  food  for  themfelves. 
They  live  upon  various  provifions,  as  well  of 
.the  vegetable  as  of  the  animal  kind.  Small  in- 
fers they  will  kill  and  devour ; fweets  of  all 
kinds  they  are  particularly  fond  of.  They  fel- 
dom,  however,  think  of  their  community,  till 
they  themfelves  are  firft  fatiated.  Having  found 
a juicy  fruit,  they  fwallow  what  they  can,  and 
then, tearing  it  in  pieces,  carry  home  their  load. 
If  they  meet  with  an  infedl  above  their  match, 
feveral  of  them  will  fall  upon  it  at  once,  and 
having  mangled  it,  each  will  carry  off  a part  of 
the  fpoil.  If  they  meet,  in  their  excurfions,  any 
thing  that  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  and  yet, 
which  they  are  unable  to  divide,  feveral  of  them 
will  endeavour  to  force  it  along ; fome  dragging 
and  others  pufhing.  If  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  make  a lucky  difcovery,  it  will  imme- 
diately give  advice  to  others  ; and  then  at  once, 
the  whole  republic  will  put  themfelves  in  mo- 
tion. If  in  thefe  ftruggles,  one  of  them  hap,- 
pens  to  be  killed,  fome  kind  furvivor  will  carry 
him  off  to  a great  diftance,  to  prevent  the  ob.- 
ffrudtions  his  body  may  give  to  the  general  fpirit 
of  induftry. 

But  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  the  ilate,  in  feeding  abroad,  and  carrying 
in  provifions  to  thole  that  continue  at  home, 
they  are  not  unmindful  of  pofterity.  After  a 
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few  days  of  fine  weather,  the  female  ants  begin 
to  lay  their  eggs,  and  thofe  are  as  affiduoufly 
watched  and  prote&ed  by  the  working  ants, 
who  take  upon  themfelves  to  fupply  whatever 
is  wanting  to  the  nafcent  animal’s  convenience 
or  neceflity.  They  are  carried,  as  foon  as  laid, 
to  the  fafeft  fituation,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hill, 
where  they  are  carefully,  defended  from  cold 
and  moifture.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that 
thofe  white  fubftances  which  we  fo  plentifully 
fine!  in  every  ant-hill,  are  the  eggs  as  newly 
laid.  On  the  contrary,  the  ant’s  egg  is  fo  very 
fmall,  that,  though  laid  upon  a black  ground,  it 
can  fcarceiy  be  dilcerned.  The  little  white 
.bodies  wTe  fee,  are  the  young  animals  in  their 
maggot  hate,  endued  with  life,  long  fince  freed 
from  the  egg,  and  often  involved  in  a cone, 
which  it  has  fpun  round  itfelf,  like  the  filk- 
worm.  The  real  egg,  when  laid,  if  viewed 
through  a microfcope,  appears  fmootn,  polifhed 
.and  fhining,  v/hile  the  maggot  is  feen  compofed 
of  twelve  rings,  and  is  oftener  larger  than  the 
ant  itfelf. 

It  is  impolfible  to  exprefs  the  fond  attach- 
ment which  the  working  ants  fhew  to  theif 
riling  progeny.  In  cold  weather  they  take  them 
in  their  mouths,  but  without  offering  them  the 
fmalleft  injury,  to  the  very  depths  of  their  ha- 
bitation, where  they  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  feafon.  In  a fine  day  they  remove 
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them,  with  the  fame  care,  nearer  the  furface, 
where  their  maturity  may  be  alfifted  by  the 
warm  beams  of  the  fun.  If  a formidable  enemy 
fhould  come  to  batter  down  their  whole  habi- 
tation, and  crulh  them  by  thoufands  in  the  ruin, 
yet  thefe  wonderful  infedts,  ftill  mindful  of  their 
parental  duties,  make  it  their  firft  care  to  fave 
their  offspring.  They  are  feen  running  wildly 
about,  and  different  ways,  each  loaded  with  a 
young  one,  often  bigger  than  the  infect  that 
lupports  it.  I have  kept,  fays  Swammerdam, 
feveral  of  the  working  ants  in  my  clofet,  with 
their  young,  in  a glafs  filled  with  earth.  I took 
pleafure  in  obferving,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  dried  on  the  furface,  they  dug  deeper  and 
deeper  to  depofit  their  eggs  ; and  when  I 
poured  water  thereon,  it  was  furprifing  to  fee 
with  what  care,  affedtion,  and  diligence  they 
laboured,  to  put  their  brood  in  fafety,  in  the 
drieft  place.  I have  feen  alfo,  that  when  wa- 
ter has  been  wanting  for  feveral  days,  and  when 
the  earth  was  moillened  after  it  a little,  they 
immediately  carried  their  young  ones  to  have 
a fhare,  who  feemed  to  enjoy  and  fuck  the 
moifturc. 

When  the  young  maggot  is  come  to  its  full 
growth,  the  breall  fwells  infenfibly,  it  calls  its 
lkin,  and  lofes  all  motion.  All  the  members 
which  were  hidden  before,  then  begin  to  appear, 
an  aurelia  is  formed,  which  reprefents  very 
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diftin&ly  all  the  parts  of  the  animal,  though 
they  are  yet  without  motion,  and  as  it  were 
wrapped  up  in  fwaddling-cloaths.  When  at 
length,  the  little  infedt  has  palled  through  all 
its  changes,  and  acquired  its  proper  maturity, 
it  burfts  this  laft  fkin,  to  afTume  the  form  it  is 
to  retain  ever  after.  Yet  this  is  not  done  by 
the  efforts  of  the  little  animal  alone,  for  the  old 
ones  very  afliduoufly  break  open,  with  their 
teeth,  the  covering  in  which  it  is  enclofed. 
Without  this  afliftance  the  aurelia  would  never 
be  able  to  get  free,  as  M.  de  Geer  often  found, 
who  tried  the  experiment,  by  leaving  the  aure- 
lia to  themfelves.  The  old  ones  not  only  affift 
them,  but  know  the  very  precife  time  for  lend- 
ing their  afliftance j for,  if  produced  too  foon, 
the  young  one  dies  of  cold ; if  retarded  too 
Long,  it  is  fuffocated  in  its  prifon. 

When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the 
whole  brood  is  thus  produced,  her  labours,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  male,  become  unneceffary  j 
and  her  wings,  which  fhe  had  but  a fhort  time 
before  fo  actively  employed,  drop  off.  What 
becomes  of  her  when  thus  divefted  of  her  orna- 
ments is  not  well  known,  for  Ihe  is  feen  in  the 
cells  for  fome  weeks  after.  The  males,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  no  longer  any  occupation  at 
home,  make  ufe  of  thofe  wings  with  which  they 
have  been  furnifhed  by  nature,  and  fly  away, 
never  to  return,  or  to  be  heard  of  more.  It  is 
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probable  they  perifh  with  the  cold,  or  are  de- 
voured by  the  birds,  which  are  particularly  fond 
*•  of  this  petty  prey. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  working  ants  having 
probably  depofed  their  queens,  and  being  de- 
fer ted  by  the  males,  that  ferved  but  to  clog  the 
community,  prepare  for  the  feverity  of  the  win- 
ter, and  bury  their  retreats  as  deep  in  the  earth 
as  they  conveniently  can.  It  is  now  found  that 
the  grains  of  corn,  and  other  fubftances  with 
which  they  furnifh  their  hill,  are  only  meant  as 
fences  to  keep  off  the  rigours  of  the  weather, 
not  as  provifions  to  fupport  them  during  its  con- 
tinuance. It  is  found  generally  to  obtain,  that 
every  infedt  that  lives  a year  after  it  is  come  to 
its  full  growth,  is  obliged  to  pafe  four  or  five 
months  without  taking  any  nourifhment,  and 
will  feem  to  be  dead  all  that  time.  It  would  be 
to  no  purpofe,  therefore,  for  ants  to  lay  up  corn 
for  the  winter,  fmce  they  lie  that  time  without 
motion,  heaped  upon  each  other,  and  are  fo  far 
from  eating,  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  flic. 
T hus  what  authors  have  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a magazine,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a 
cavity,  which  terves  for  a common  retreat  when 
the  weather  forces  them  to  return  to  their  le- 
thargic ftate. 

What  has  been  faid  with  exaggeration  of  the 
European  ant,  is  however  true,  if  aflerted  of 
thofe  of  the  tropical  climates.  They  build  an 
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ant-hill  with  great  contrivance  and  regularity, 
they  lay  up  proviiions,  and,  as  they  probably 
live  the  whole  year,  they  fubmit  themfelves  to 
regulations  entirely  unknown  among  the  ants  of 
Europe. 

Thofe  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red, 
the  green,  and  the  black ; the  latter  are  above 
an  inch  long,  and  in  every  refpedt  a moll  for- 
midable infed.  Their  fling  produces  extreme 
pain,  and  their  depredations  are  Sometimes  ex- 
tremely deflructive.  They  build  an  ant-hill  of 
.a  very  great  fize,  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  high ; 
it  is  made  of  vifcous  clay,  and  tapers  into  a py- 
ramidal form.  This  habitation  is  conftruded 
with  great  artifice  ; and  the  cells  are  fo  nume- 
rous and  even,  that  an  honeycomb  fcarce  ex- 
ceeds them  in  number  and  regularity. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  feem  to  be 
under  a very  ftrid  regulation.  At  the  flighteft 
warning  they  will  fally  out  upon  whatever  dis- 
turbs them  ; and  if  they  have  time  to.  arrefl  their 
enemy,  he  is  fure  to  find  no  mercy.  Sheep, 
hens,  and  even  rats  are  often  deftroyed  by  thefe 
-mercilefs  infects,  and  their  flefh  devoured  to  the 
bone.  No  anatomift  in  the  world  can  ftrip  a 
fkeleton  fo  cleanly  as  they ; and  no  animal,  how 
flrong  foever,  when  they  have  once  feized  upon 
it,  has  power  to  refill  them. 

It  often  happens  that  thefe  infers  quit  their 
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retreat  in  a body,  and  go  in  queft  of  adventures. 
“ During  my  flay,”  fays  Smith,  “ at  Cape 
M Corfe  Caftle,  a body  of  thefe  ants  came  to 
11  pay  us  a vifit  in  our  fortification.  It  was 
“ about  day-break  when  the  advanced  guard 
“ of  this  famifhed  crew  entered  the  chapel, 
“ where  fome  negroe  fervants  were  afleep  upon 
*c  the  floor.  The  men  were  quickly  alarmed  at 
“ the  invafion  of  this  unexpected  army,  and 
“ prepared,as  well  as  they  could,  for  a defence. 
“ While  the  foremoft  battalion  of  infeCts  had 
“ already  taken  polfeflion  of  the  place,  the  rear- 
M guard  was  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
u diftant.  The  whole  ground  feemed  alive, 
“ and  crawling  with  unceafing  deftruCtion. 
“ After  deliberating  a few  moments  upon  what 
“ was  to  be  done,  it  was  refolved  to  lay  a large 
u train  of  gunpowder  along  the  path  they  had 
“ taken:  by  this  means  millions  were  blown 
“ to  pieces,  and  the  rear-guard  perceiving  the 
“ deftruCHon  of  their  leaders,  thought  proper 
“ inftantly  to  return,  and  make  back  to  their 
“ original  habitation.” 

The  order  which  thefe  ants  obferve,  feems 
very  extraordinary ; whenever  they  fally  forth, 
fifty  or  fixty  larger  than  the  reft  are  feen  to  head 
the  band,  and  conduCt  them  to  their  ueftined 
prey.  If  they  have  a fixed  fpot  where  their 
prey  continues  to  refort,  they  then  form  a vaulted 
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gallery,  which  is  fometimes  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  length  ; and  yet  they  will  hollow  it  out  in. 
the  l'pace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Beetle , and  its  Varieties . 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  treating  of 
infers  with  four  tranfparent  wings,  we 
now  come  to  a tribe  with  two  tranfparent  wings, 
with  cafes  that  cover  them  clofe  while  at  reft, 
but  which  allow  them  their  proper  play  when 
flying.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Beetle, 
the  May-Bug,  and  the  Cantharis.  Thefe  are 
all  bred  like  the  reft  of  their  order,  firft  from 
eggs,  then  they  become  grubs,  then  a chryfalis 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  fly  are  diftindtly 
fecn,  and  laftly  the  animal  leaves  its  prifon, 
breaking  forth  as  a winged  animal  m full  ma- 
turity. 

Of  the  Beetle  there  are  various  kinds ; all, 
however,  concurring  in  one  common  forma- 
tion of  having  cafes  to  their  wings,  which  are 
the  more  necefiary  to  thofe  infedts,  as  they 
often  live  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in 
holes  which  they  dig  out  by  their  own  induftry. 
Thefe  cafes  prevent  the  various  injuries  their 
real  wings  might  fuftain,  by  rubbing  or  cr ufh- 
ing  againft  the  (ides  of  their  abode.  1 hefe,^ 
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though  they  do  not  aflifl:  flight,  yet  keep  the 
internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a 
loud  buzzing  noife,  when  the  animal  rifes  in 
the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals 
of  the  beetle  kind,  we  fhall  find,  as  in  Ihell-fifh, 
that  their  bones  are  placed  externally,,  and  their 
n.ufcles  within.  "T  hefe  mufcles  are  formed  very 
much  like  thofe  of  quadrupedes,  and  are  en- 
dued with  fuch  furprifing  llrength,  that  bulk 
for  bul/v,  they  are  a thoufand  times  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  a man.  The  ftrength  of  thefe 
mufcles  is  of  ufe  in  digging  the  animal’s  fubter- 
raneous  abode,  where  it  is  moll  ufually  hatched, 
and  to  which  it  mod  frequently  return',  even 
after  it  becomes  a winged  infect,  capable  of 
flying. 

Befide  the  difference  which  refults  from  the 
fhape  and  colour  of  thefe  animals,  the  flze  alfo 
makes  a confiderable  one  ; fome  beetles  being 
not  larger  than  the  head  of  a pin,  while  others, 
fuch  as  the  elephant-beetle,  are  as  big  as  one’s 
fill.  But  the  greateft  difference  among  them  is, 
^hat  fome  are  produced  in  a month,  and  in  a 
Angle  feafon  go  through  all  the  ftages  of  their 
exigence,  while  others  take  near  four  years  to 
their  production ; and  live  as  winged  infeCts 
a year  more.  To  give  the  hiflory  of  all  thefe 
animals,  that  are  bred  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
way,  would  be  inflpid  and  endlefs  j it  will  fuihce 
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to  feleiSt  one  or  two  from  the  number,  the  origin 
of  which  may  ferve  as  fpecimens  of  the  reft.  I 
will,  therefore,  offer  the  hiftory  of  the  Mav-bug 
to  the  reader’s  attention ; pfemifing,  that  moft 
other  beetles,  though  not  fo  long  lived,  are  bred 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  as  fome  call  it, 
has,  like  all  the  reft,  a pair  of  cafes  to  its  wings, 
which  are  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  fprinkled 
.with  a whitijh  duft,  which  eafily  comes  off.  In 
fome  years  their  necks  are  feen  covered  with  a 
-red  plate,  and  in  others,  with  a black ; thefe, 
however,  are  diftinift  forts,  and  their  difference 
is  by  no  means  accidental.  The  fore  legs  are 
very  ftiort,  and  the  better  calculated  for  bur- 
•rowing  in  the  ground,  where  this  infedt  makes 
its  retreat.  It  is  well  known  for  its  evening 
buzz  to  children  ; but  ftill  more  formidably  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  hufbandmen 
and  gardeners,  for  in  fome  feafons  it  has  been 
found  to  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  eat  up 
every  vegetable  production. 

The. two  fexes  in  the  May-bug  are  eafily 
diftinguiihed  from  each  other,  by  the  fuperior 
length  of  the  tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in 
the  /nale.  They  begin  to  copulate  in  fummer, 
and  at  that  feafon  they  are  feen  joined  together 
for  a conilderable  time.  The  female  being  im- 
pregnated,  quickly  falls  to  boring  an  hole  into 
the  ground,  where  to  depofit  her  burthen.  This 
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is  generally  about  half  a foot  deep,  and  in  it 
llie  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblong 
fhape,  with  great  regularity,  one  by  the  other, 
T hey  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  no  way 
wrapped  up  in  a common  covering,  as  fome 
have  imagined.  When  the  female  is  lightened, 
of  her  burthen,  fhe  again  afeends  from  her  hole, 
to  live  as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables,  to 
buzz  in  the  fumrner  evening,  and  to  lie  hid, 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

In  about  three  months  after  thefe  eggs  have 
been  thus  depofited  in  the  earth,  the  contained 
infedt  begins  to  break  its  fhell,  and  a fmall  grub 
or  maggot  crawls  forth,  and  feeds  upon  the 
roots  of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens  tabe 
neareft.  All  fubftances,  of  this  kind,  feem 
equally  grateful,  yet  it  is  probable  the  mother 
infedt  has  a choice  among  what  kind  of  vegeta- 
bles fhe  fhnll  depofit  her  young.  In  this  man- 
ner thefe  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the 
worm  hate,  for  more  than  three  years,  devour- 
ing the  roots  of  every  plant  they  approach, 
and  making  their  way  under  ground,  in  queft 
of  food,  with  great  difpatch  and  facility.  At 
length  they  grow  to  above  the  fize  of  a wal- 
nut, being  a great  thick  white  maggot  with  a 
red  head,  which  is  feen  mod  frequently  in 
new-turned  earth,  and  which  is  fo  eagerly 
fought  after  by  birds  of  every  fpecies.  When 
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large  ft,  they  are  found  an  inch  and  an  half 
long,  of  a whitifh  yellow  colour,  with  a body 
confifting  of  twelve  fegments  or  joints,  on  each 
fide  of  which  there  are  nine  breathing  holes, 
and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  large,  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  of  a reddi.Qi  colour, 
with  a pincer  before,  and  a femi-circular  lip, 
with  which  it  cuts  the  roots  of  plants,  and. 
fucks  out  their  moifture.  As  this  infedt  lives 
entirely  under  ground,  it  has  no  occalion  for 
eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  have  none ; 
but  is  furniftied  with  two  feelers,  which,  like 
the  crutch  of  a blind  man,  ferve  to  direct  its 
motions.  Such  is  the  form  of  this  animal, 
that  lives  for  years  in  the  worm  ftate  under 
ground,  ftill  voracious,  and  every  year  chang- 
ing its  fkin. 

It  is  npt  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  that 
this  extraordinary  infect  prepares  to  emerge 
from  its  fubterraneous  abode,  and  even  this 
is  not  effected  but  by  a tedious  preparation. 
About  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  grub  be- 
gins to  perceive  the  approach  of  its  transfor- 
mation, it  then  buries  itfelf  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  earth,  fometimes  fix  feet  beneath  the 
furface,  and  there  forms  itfelf  a capicious  apart- 
ment, the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very  fmooth 
and  flaming,  by  the  excretions  of  its  body.  Its 
abode  being  thus  formed,  it  begins  faon  after 
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to  ftiorten  itfelf,  to  fwell,  and  to  burft  its  lart 
fkin,  in  order  to  aflame  the  form  of  a chryfalis. 
This,  in  the  beginning,  appears  of  a yellowifh. 
cplour,  which  heightens  by  degrees,  till  at  lalt 
it  is  feen  nearly  red.  Its  exterior  form  plainly 
difeovers  all  the  veftiges  of  the  future  winged 
infe&,  all  the  fore  parts  being  dirtinCtly  feen  ; 
while  behind,  the  animal  feems  as  if  wrapped  in. 
fwaddling-cloaths. 

The  young  May-bug  continues  in  this  ftate 
for  about  three  months  longer,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  beginning  of  January  that  the  aurclia 
diverts  itfelf  of  all  its  impediments,  and  becomes 
•a  winged  infeert,  completely  formed.  Yet  rtill 
the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  its  natural 
■ftrength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  undergoes  a 
kind  of  infant  imbecility;  and,  unlike  moft  other 
infects,  that  the  inftant  they  become  flies  are 
arrived  at  their  rtate  of  full  perfection,  the 
May-bug  continues  feeble  and  flckly.  Its  co- 
lour is  much  brighter  than  in  the  perfeCt  ani- 
mal, all  parts  are  foft,  and  its  voracious  nature 
feems  for  a while  to  have  entirely  forfaken 
it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  in  this 
rtate,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with 
its  real  hiftorv,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the  former 
leafon,  have  buried  themfelves  for  the  winter, 
in  Order  to  reviflt  the  fun  the  enfuins:  futn- 
mer.  But  the  faCl  is,  the  old  one  never  lur- 
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vives  the  feafon,  but  dies,  like  all  the  other 
winged  tribe  of  infefts,  from  the  feverityof  cold 
in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  infedfs, 
after  having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground, 
burft  from  the  earth,  when  the  firft  mild  even- 
ing invites  them  abroad.  They  are  at  that 
time  feen  rifing  from  their  long  imprifonment, 
from  living  only  upon  roots,  and  imbibing  only 
the  moifture  of  the  earth,  to  vifit  the  mildnefs 
of  the  fummer  air,  to  chufe  the  fweeteft  vege- 
tables for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew 
of  the  evening.  Wherever  an  attentive  ob- 
lerver  then  walks  abroad,  he  will  fee  them  burn- 
ing up  before  him  in  his  pathway,  like  ghofts 
on  a.  theatre.  He  will  fee  every  part,  of  the 
earth,  that  had  its  furface  beaten  into  hardnefs, 
perforated  by  their  egrefiion.  When  the  fea- 
fon is  favourable  for  them,  they  are  feen  by 
myriads  buzzing  along,  hitting  againft  every 
object  that  intercepts  their  flight.  The  mid- 
day fun,  however,  feems  too  powerful  for  their 
conftitutions ; they  then  lurk  under  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  feme  fhady  tree ; but  the  wil- 
low feems  particularly  their  moft  favourite  food; 
there  they  lurk  in  clutters,  and  feldom  quit  the 
tree  till  they  have  deyoured  all  its  verdure.  In 
thofe  feafons  which  are  favourable  to  their  pro- 
pagation they  are  feen  in  an  evening  as  thick 
as  flakes  of  fnow,  and  hitting  againft  every  ob-. 
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je£t  with  a fort  of  capricious  blindnefs.  Their 
duration,  however,  is  but  fhort,  as  they  never 
furvive  the  feafon.  They  begin  to  join  fhortly 
after  they  have  been  let  loofe  from  their  prifon, 
and  when  the  female  is  impregnated,  fhe  cau- 
tioufly  bores  an  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an 
inftrument  fitted  for  that  purpofe,  which  fhe  is 
furnifhed  with  at  the  tail,  and  there  depofits  her 
eggs,  generally  to  the  number  of  threefcore.  If 
the  feafon  and  the  foil  be  adapted  to  their  pro- 
pagation, thefe  foon  multiply  as  already  defcribed, 
and  go  through  the  noxious  ftages  of  their  con- 
temptible exiftence.  This  infetSf,  however,  in 
its  worm  flate,  though  prejudicial  to  man,  makes 
one  of  the  chief  repaffs  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  is  generally  the  firfl  nourifhment  with  which 
they  fupply  their  young.  Rooks  and  hogs  are 
particularly  fond  of  thefe  worms,  and  devour 
them  in  great  numbers.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  fome  time  fince,  went 
into  the  pra&ice  of  deftroying  their  rookeries, 
but  in  proportion  as  they  deftroyed  one  plague, 
they  were  peftercd  with  a greater ; and  thefe 
infects  multiplied  in  fuch  an  amazing  abun- 
dance, as  to  deftroy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  but  even  the  roots  of  vegetables,  not  yet 
fhot  forth.  One  farm  in  particular  was  fo  in- 
jured by  them  in  the  year  1751,  chat  the  occu- 
pier was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent ; and  the  land- 
lord was  not  only  content  to  lofe  his  income  for 
- . ' that 
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that  year,  but  alfo  gave  money  for  the  fupport 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they 
fuffered  fo  much  by  thefe  infects,  that  they  came 
to  a refolution  of  fctting  fire  to  a wood,  of  fome 
miles  in  extent,  to  prevent  their  milchievous 
propagation. 

Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  moft  nume- 
rous, and  therefore  deferves  the  chief  attention 
of  hiftory.  T he  numerous  varieties  of  other- 
kinds  might  repay  the  curiofity  of  the  diligent 
obferver,  but  we  mufl  be  content  in  general 
to  oblerve,  that  in  the  great  out-lines  of  the 
hiftory,  they  refemble  thofe  of  which  we  have 
juft  been  giving  a defcription;  like  them,  all 
other  beetles  are  bred  from  the  egg,  which  is 
depofited  in  the  ground,  or  fometimes,  though 
feluom,  in  the  barks  of  trees,  they  change  into 
a worm;  they  fubfift  in  that  ftate  by  living 
upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  or  the  fucculent 
parts  of  the  bark  round  them.  They  gene- 
rally live  a year  at  leaft  before  they  change 
into  an  aurelia ; in  that  ftate  they  are  not  en- 
tirely motionlefs,  nor  entirely  fwaddled  up  with- 
out form. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  endlefs  to  give  a 
defcription  of  all,  and  yet  it  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable omillion  not  to  mention  the  parti- 
cularities of  fome  beetles,  which  are  fingular 
rather  from  their  fize,  their  manners,  or  their 
formation.  That  beetle  which  the  Americans 
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call  the  Tumble-dung,  particularly  demands  our 
attention;  it  is  all  over  of  a dulky  black,  rounder 


than  thofe  animals  are  generally  found  to  be, 
and  fo  ftrong,  though  not  much  larger  than 
the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of  them 
be  put  under  a brafs  candleftick,  it  will  caufe 
it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it 
were  by  an  invifible  hand,  to  the  admiration  of 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  the  fight ; but 
this  ftrength  is  given  it  for  much  more  ufeful 
purpofes  than  thofe  of  exciting  human  curiofity, 
for  there  is  no  creature  more  laborious,  either 
in  feeking  fubfiftence,  or  in  providing  a proper 
retreat  for  its  voung.  They  are  endowed  with 
fagacity  to  difcover  fubfiftence  by  their  excel- 
lent fuelling,  which  directs  them  in  flights  to 
excrements  juft  fallen  from  man  or  beaft,  on 
which  they  inftantly  drop,  and  fall  unanimoufly 
to  work  in  forming  round  balls  or  pellets  there- 
of, in  the  middle  of  which  they  lay  an  egg. 
Thefe  pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the 
approach  of  fpring,  when  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
the  nefts  burft,  and  the  infedts  find  their  way 
out  of  the  earth.  They  aflift  each  other  writh 
indefatigable  induftry,  in  rolling  thefe  globular 
pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  bu- 
ried. This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail 
foremoft,  by  raifing  up  their  hinder  part,  and 
Ihoving  along  the  ball  with  their  hind  feet. 
' They 
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They  are  always  accompanied  with  other  beetles 
of  a larger  fize,  and  of  a more  elegant  ftrudlure 
and  colour.  The  breaft  of  this  is  covered  with 
a fhield  of  a crimfon  colour,  and  fhining-like 
metal ; the  head  is  of  the  like  colour,  mixed 
with  green,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
{lands  a fhining  black  horn,  bended  back- 
wards. Thefe  are  called  the  kings  of  the  bee- 
tles, but  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  fince 
they  partake  of  the  fame  dirty  drudgery  with 
the  reft. 

The  Elephant-Beetle  is  the  largeft  of  this 
kind  hitherto  known,  and  is  found  in  South- 
Amcrica,  particularly  Guiana  and  Surinam,  as 
well  as  about  the  river  Oroonoko.  It  is  of  a 
black  colour,  and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with 
a very  hard  {hell,  full  as  thick  and  as  ftrong  as 
that  of  a fmall  crab.  Its  length,  from  the  hinder 
part  to  the  eyes,  is  almoft  four  inches,  and  from 
the  fame  part  to  the  end  of  the  probofeis,  01- 
trunk,  four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The 
tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  body  is  two  inches 
and  a quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  each  elytron, 
or  cafe  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and  three  tenths. 
The  antennae  or  feeler.?,  are  quite  horny;  for 
which  reafon  the  probofeis  or  trunk  is  moveable 
at  its  infertion  into  the  head,  and  feems  to  fupply 
the  place  of  feelers.  The  horns  are  eight  tenths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  terminate  in  points.  The 
probofeis  is  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and  turns 
Vol.  VIII.  E upwards. 
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upwards,  making  a crooked  line,  terminating 
in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a quarter 
of  an  inch  long ; but  they  are  not  perforated 
at  the  end  like  the  probofcis  of  other  infecfts. 
About  four  tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head, 
or  that  fide  next  the  body,  is  a prominence,  or 
fmall  horn,  which  if  the  reft  of  the  trunk  were 
away,  would  caufe  this  part  to  refemble  the 
horn  of  a rhinoceros.  There  is  indeed  a beetle 
fo  called,  but  then  the  horns  or  trunk  has  no 
fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower  horn  refembles 
this.  The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but 
not  like  lobfters  claws. 

To  this  clafs  we  may  alfo  refer  the  Glow- 
worm, that  little  animal  which  makes  fuch  a 
diftinguilhed  figure  in  the  defcriptions  of  our 
poets.  No  two  infedts  can  differ  more  than 
the  male  and  female  of  this  fpeci.-s  from  each 
other.  The  male  is  in  every  refpedf  a beetle, 
having  cafes  to  its  wings,  and  riling  in  the  air 
at  pleafure;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  has 
none,  but  is  entirely  a creeping  infect,  and  is 
obliged  to  wait  the  approaches  of  her  capri- 
cious companion.  The  body  of  the  female  has 
eleven  joints,  with  a fhield  breaft-plate,  the 
fhape  of  which’is  oval;  the  head  is  placed  over 
this,  and  is  very  fmall,  and  the. three  laft  joints 
of  her  body  are  of  a yellowilh  colour  ; but  what 
diftinguilhes  it  from  all  other  animals,  at  leaft 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  the  ihining  light 
2 which 
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which  it  emits  by  night,  and  which  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  philofophers,  to  be  an  emanation  which 
{he  Tends  forth  to  allure  the  male  to  her  com- 
pany. Moft  travellers  who  have  gone  through 
Tandy  countries  mull  well  remember  the  little 
fliining  Tparks  with  which  the  ditches  are  ftud- 
ded  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  If  incited  by 
curiofity  to  approach  more  nearly,  he  will  find 
the  light  Tent  forth  by  the  glow-worm ; if  he 
fhould  keep  the  little  animal  for  fome  time,  its 
light  continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  lafit  ap- 
pears totally  extin<tt.  The  manner  in  which 
this  light  is  produced  has  hitherto  continued 
inexplicable  ; it  is  probable  the  little  animal  is 
fupplied  with  fome  eledlrical  powers,  fo  that 
by  rubbing  the  joints  of  its  body  againft  each 
other  it  thus  fupplies  a ftream  of  light  which  if 
it  allures  the  male,  as  we  are  told,  ferves  for  very 
ufeful  purpofes. 

The  Cantharis  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  from 
whence  come  cantharides,  well  known  in  the 
(hops  by  the  name  of  Spanilh  flies,  and  for  their 
ufe  in  blitters.  They  have  feelers  like  briftles, 
flexible  cafes  to  the  wings,  a breaft  pretty  plain, 
and  the  fides  of  the  belly  wrinkled.  Cantharides 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  fize,  fhape,  and 
colour,  thofe  ufed  in  the  {hops  alfo  do  the  fame. 
The  largeft  in  thefe  parts  are  about  an  inch  long, 
and  as  much  in  circumference,  but  others  are 
not  above  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Some  are 
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of  a pure  azure  colour,  others  of  pure  gold,  and 
others  again  have  a mixture  of  pure  gold  and 
azure  colours : but  they  are  all  very  brilliant, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  Thefe  infefts,  as  is 
well  known,  are  of  the  greateft  benefit  to  man- 
kind, making  a part  in  many  medicines  conducive 
to  human  prefervation.  They  are  chiefly  natives 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal ; but  they  are  to 
be  met  with  alfo  about  Paris  in  the  fummer 
time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  alh,  the  poplar, 
and  the  rofe-trees,  and  alfo  among  wheat,  and 
in  meadows.  It  is  very  certain  that  thefe  in- 
fers are  fond  of  alh-leaves,  infomuch  that  they 
will  fometimes  ftrip  one  of  thefe  trees  quite 
bare.'  Some  affirm,  that  thefe  flies  delight  in 
fweet-fmelling  herbs,  and  it  is  very  certain,  that 
they  are  fond  of  honey-fuckles,  lilac,  and  wild- 
cherry  fhrubs ; but  fome  that  have  fought  after 
them  declare,  they  never  could  find  them  on 
elder-trees,  nut-trees,  and  -among  wheat.  We 
are  told  that  the  country  people  expedt  the  re- 
turn of  thefe  infefts  every  feven  years.  It  is 
very  certain,  that  fuch  a number  of  thefe  infedts 
have  been  feen  together  in  the  air,  that  they 
appeared  like  fwarms  of  bees ; and  that  they 
have  fo  difagreeable  a fmell,  that  it  may  be  per- 
ceived a great  way  off,  efpecially  about  fun- 
fet,  though  they  are  not  feen  at  that  time.  This 
bad  fmell  is  a guide  for  thole  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  catch  them.  When  they  are  caught 
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they  dry  them,  after  which  they  are  fo  light, 
that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a dram.  Thofe  that 
gather  them,  tie  them  in  a bag,  or  a piece  of 
linen  cloth,  that  has  been  well  worn,  and  then 
they  kill  them  with  the  vapours  of  hot  vinegar, 
after  which  they  dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  keep 
them  in  boxes.  Thefe  flies,  thus  dried,  being 
cbymically  analyfed,  yield  a great  deal  of  vola- 
tile cauftic  fait,  mixed  with  a little  oil,  phlegm, 
and  earth.  Cantharides  are  penetrating,  corro- 
five,  and,  applied  to  the  fkin,  raife  blifters,  from 
whence  proceeds  a great  deal  of  ferofity.  They 
are  made  ufe  of  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
However  it  is  fomewhat  Arrange  that  the  effects 
of  thefe  flies  fhould  fall  principally  upon  the 
urinary  paflages;  for  though  fome  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  we  are  flrill 
in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have  faid  amounts  to 
no  more,  than  that  they  afFedt  thefe  ‘parts  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  very  learnedly  defcribed, 
but  very  obfcurely  comprehended. 

An  infect  of  great,  though  perhaps  not  equal 
ufe  in  medicine,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Kermes ; it  is  produced  in  the  ex- 
crefcence  -of  an  oak,  called  the  berry-bearing 
ilex,  and  appears  at  firfl:  wrapt  up  in  a mem- 
branaceous bladder,  of  the  fiz'e  of  a pea,  fmooth 
and  ihining,  of  a brownifh  red  colour,  and 
covered  with  a very  fine  afh-colourcd  powder. 
Tnis  bag  teems  wuh  a number  of  reddifh  eggs 
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or  infects,  which  being  rubbed  with  the  .fingers, 
pour  out  a crimfon  liquor.  It  is  only  met 
with  in  warm  countries  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  In  the  month  of  April  this  infedt 
becomes  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a pea,  and  its 
eggs  fome  time  after  burff  from  the  womb,  and 
loon  turning  worms,  run  about  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  tree.  They  are  of  two  fexes,  and 
the  females  have  been  hitherto  defcribed ; but  the 
males  are  very  diftinct  from  the  former,  and 
are  a fort  of  fmall  flies  like  gnats,  with  fix  feet, 
of  which  the  four  forward^  are  fhort,  and  the 
two  backward  long,  divided  into  four  joints, 
and  armed  with  three  crooked  nails.  There  are 
two  feelers  on  the  head  a line  and  an  half  long, 
which  are  moveable,  flreaked  and  articulated. 
The  tail,  at  the  back  part  of  the  body,  is  half 
a line  long,  and  forked.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  two  tranfparent  wings,  and  they 
leap  about  in  the  manner  of  fleas.  The  har- 
veft  of  the  kermes  is  greater  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  feverity  of  the  winter ; and  the 
women  gather  them  before  fun-rifing,  tearing 
them  off  with  their  nails,  for  fear  there  fhould 
be  any  lofs  from  the  hatching  of  the  infedfs. 
They  fprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  and  lay 
them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  where  they  acquire  a-  red 
colour. 

An  infedt,  perhaps,  ftill  more  ufeful  than 
cither  of  the  former,  is  the  Cochineal,  which 
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has  been  .varioufly  defcribed  by  authors ; fome 
have  fuppofed  it  a vegetable  excrefcence  from 
the  tree  upon  which  it  is  found ; fome  have 
defcribed  it  as  a loufe,  fome  as  a bug,  and  fome 
as  a beetle.  As  they  appear  in  our  {hops  when  • 
brought  from  America,  they  are  of  an  irre- 
gular fhape,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  a little 
concave  on  the  other;  but  are  both  marked 
with  tranfverfe  {freaks  or  wrinkles.  They  are 
of  a fcarlet  colour  within,  and  without  of  a 
blackifh  red,  and  fometimes  of  a white,  reddilh, 
or  afh-colour,  which  are  accounted  the  beft, 
and  are  brought  to  us  from  Mexico.  The 
cochineal  infeft  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  the  fize 
of  a fmall  pea,  with  fix  feet,  and  a fnout  01 
trunk.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and 
is  nourifhed  by  fucking  the  juice  of  the  plant. 
Its  body  confifts  of  feveral  rings,  and  when  it 
is  once  fixed  on  the  plant,  it  continues  immove- 
able, being  fubje£t  to  no  change.  Some  pre- 
tend there  are  two  forts,  the  one  domeftic, 
which  is  beft,  and  the  other  wild,  that  is  of 
a vivid  colour ; however,  they  appear  to  be  the 
fame,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  wild 
feeds  upon  uncultivated  trees,  without  any  af- 
fiftance,  whereas  the  domeftic  is  carefully,  at  a 
ftated  feafon,  removed  to  cultivated  trees,  where 
it  feeds  upon  a purer  juice.  Thofe  who  take 
care  of  thefe  infects,  place  them  on  the  prickly 
pear-plant  in  a certain  order,  and  are  very  induf- 
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trious  in  defending  them  from  other  infects  j 
for  if  any  other  kind  come  among  them,  they 
take  care  to  brufh  them  off  with  foxes  tails.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rains  and 
cold  weather  are  coming  on,  v/hich  are  fatal  to 
theie  infecffs,  they  take  oft  the  leaves  or  branches 
covered  with  cochineal,  that  have  not  attained 
their  utmoft  degree  of  perfection,  and  keep  them 
in  their  houfes  till  winter  is  paft.  Thefe  leaves 
are  very  thick  and  juicy,  and  fupply  them  with 
fufficient  nourifhment,  while  they  remain  within 
doors.  W hen  the  milder  weather  returns,  and 
thefe,  animals  are  about  to  exclude  their  young, 
the  natives  make  them  nefts,  like  thofe  of  birds, 
but  lefs,  of  tree-mofs,  or  foft  hay,  or  the  dovtffr 
of  cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  neff. 
Thefe  they  fix  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear- 
plant,  and  in  three  or  four  days  time  they  bring 
forth  their  young,  which  leave  their  nefts  in  a 
few  days,  and  creep  upon  the  branches  of  the 
plant,  till  they  find  a proper  place  to  reft  in, 
and  take  in  their  nourifhment ; and  until  the 
females  are  fecundated  by  the  males,  which,  as 
in  the  former  tribe,  differ  very  widely,  from 
the  females  being  winged  infefts,  whereas  the 
others  only  creep,  and  are  at  mod  ftationary. 
When  they  are  impregnated,  they  produce  a 
new  offspring,  fo  that  the  propagator  has  a 
new  harveft  thrice  a year.  When  the  native 
Americans  have  gathered  the  cochineal,  they 
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put  them  into  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they 
kill  them  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
dry  them  in  the  fun,  or  in  an  oven,  or  lay 
them  upon  hot  plates.  From  the  various  me- 
thods of  killing  them,  arife  the  different  co- 
lours which  they  appear  in  when  brought  to 
us.  While  they  are  living,  they  feem  to  be 
fprinkled  over  with  a white  powder,  which 
they  lofe  as  foon  as  the  boiling  water  is  poured 
upon  them.  Thofe  that  are  dried  upon  hot 
plates  are  the  blacked:.  What  we  call  the  co- 
chineal are  only  the  females,  for  the  males  are  a 
fort  of  fly,  as  already  obferved  in  die  kermes. 
They  are  ufed  both  for  dying  and  medicine,  and 
are  faid  to  have  much  the  fame  virtue  as  the 
kermes,  though  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  alone, 
but  are  mixed  with  other  things  for  the  fake  of 
the  colour. 

I {hall  end  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe 
with  the  hiftory  of  an  animal  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  ranked  under  this  fpecies,  and  yet  which 
cannot  be  more  methodically  ranged  under  any 
other.  This  is  the  infe£t  that  forms  and  refides 
in  the  gall-nut,  the  fpoils  of  which  are  con- 
verted to  fuch  ufeful  purpofes.  The  Gall  Infefts 
are  bred  in  a fort  of  bodies  adhering  to  a kind 
of  oak  in  Afia,  which  differ  with  regard  to  their 
colour,  fize,  roughnefs,  fmoothnefs  and  inape, 
and  which  we  call  galls.  They  are  not  fruit,  as 
fome  have  imagined,  but  preternatural  tumours, 
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owing  to  the  wounds  given  to  the  buds,  leaves, 
and  twigs  of  the  tree,  by  a kind  of  infects  that 
lay  their  eggs  within  them.  This  animal  is 
furniflied  with  an  implement,  by  which  the  fe- 
male penetrates  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  or 
into  that  fpot  which  juft  begins  to  bud,  and 
there  flieds  a drop  of  corrofive  fluid  into  the  ca- 
vity. Having  thus  formed  a receptacle  for  her 
eggs,  ^le  depoflts  them  in  the  place,  and  dies 
foon  after.  The  heart  of  the  bud  being  thus 
wounded,  the  circulation  of  the  nutritive  juice 
is  interrupted,  and  the  fermentation  thereof,  with 
the  poifon  inje&ed  by  the  fly,  burns  the  parts 
adjacent,  and  then  alters  the  natural  colour  of 
the  plant.  The  juice  or  fap,  turned  back  from 
its  natural  courfe,  extravafates  and  flows  round 
the  egg ; after  which  it  fwells  and  dilates  by  the 
afliftance  of  fome  bubbles  of  air,  which  get  ad- 
miflion  through  the  pores  of  the  bark,  and  which 
run  in  the  veflels  with  the  fap.  The  external 
coat  of  this  excrefcence  is  dried  by  the  air,  and 
grows  into  a figure  which  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  roundnefs 
of  a kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutri- 
meat,  growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  tree,  by  flow  degrees,  and  is  what  wre 
call  the  gall-nut.  The  worm  that  is  hatched 
linger  this  fpacious  vault,  finds  in  the  lubftance 
of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet  very  tender,  a fub- 
fiftence  fuitable  to  its  nature  5 gnaws  and  digefts 
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it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation  to  a 
nymph,  and  from  that  ftate.  of  exiftence  changes 
into  a fly.  After  this  the  infedl,  perceiving  it- 
felf  duly  provided  with  all  things  requifite,  difen- 
gages  itfelf  foon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes 
its  flight  into  the  open  air.  The  cafe,  however, 
is  not  fimilar  with  refpedt  to  the  gall-nut  that 
grows  in  autumn.  The  cold  weather  frequently 
comes  on  before  the  worm  is  transformed  into 
a fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce  through  its 
inclofure.  The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves,  and 
although  you  may  imagine  that  the  fly  which 
lies  within  is  loft,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  fo;  on. 
the  contrary,  its  being  covered  up  fo  clofe  is 
the  means  of  its  prefervation-  Thus  it  fpends 
the  winter  in  a warm  houfe,  where  every  crack 
and  cranny  of  the  nut  is  well  flopped  up ; and 
lies  buried  as  it  were  under  a heap  of  leaves,, 
which  preferves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther. This  apartment,  however,  though  fo 
commodious  a retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a perfect 
prifon  in  the  fpring.  The  fly,  rojifed  out  of  its 
lethargy  by  the  fir  ft  heats,  breaks  its  way  through,, 
and  ranges  where  it  pleafes..  A very  fmall  aper- 
ture is  lurEcient,  lince  at  this  time  the  fly  is  but 
a diminutive  creature.  Befides,  the  ringlets 
whereof  its  body  is  compofed,  dilate,  and  be— 
come  pliant  in  the  paflage. 


Of  the  Gnat  ancl  the  Tipula. 

HERE  are  two  infers  which  entirely  re- 


X femblc  each  other  in  their  form,  and  yet 
widely  differ  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  pro- 
pagation. Thofe  who  have  feen  the  Tipula,  or 
Long-legs,  and  the  larger  kind  of  Gnat,  have 
moft  probably  miftaken  the  one  for  the  other ; 
they  have  often  accnfed  the  tipula,  a harmlefs 
infedl,  of  depredations  made  by  the  gnat,  and 
the  innocent  have  fuffered  for  the  guilty  j in- 
deed the  differences  in  their  form  are  fo  very 
minute,  that  it  often  requires  the  affillance  of 
a microfcope  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the 
other  : they  are  both  mounted  on  long  legs, 
both  furnifhed  with  two  wings  and  a flender 
body  ; their  heads  are  large,  and  they  feem  to  be 
hump-backed ; the  chief  and  only  difference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  tipula  wants  a trunk, 
while  the  gnat  has  a large  one,  which  it  often 
exerts  to  very  mifehievous  purpofes.  The  tipula 
is  a harmlefs,  peaceful  infeft,  that  offers  injury 
to  nothing ; the  gnat  is  fanguinary  and  preda- 
ceous, ever  leeking  out  for  a place  in  which  to 
bury  its  trunk,  and  pumping  up  the  blood  from 
the  animal  in  large  quantities. 

The  gnat  proceeds  from  a little  worm,  which 
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is  ufually  feen  at  the  bottom  of  {landing  waters. 
The  manner  in  which  the  infedl  lays  its  eggs  is 
particularly  curious ; after  having  laid  the  pro- 
per number  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  fur- 
rounds  them  with  a kind  of  undtuous  matter, 
which  prevents  them  from  finking ; but  at  the 
fame  time  fallens  them  with  a thread  to  the  bot- 
tom, to  prevent  their  floating  away,  at  the  mercy 
of  every  breeze,  from  a place  the  warmth  of 
which  is  proper  for  their  produdlion,  to  any 
other,  where  the  water  may  be  too  cold,  or  the 
animal’s  enemies  too  numerous.  Thus  the  in- 
fers, in  their  egg  {late,  refemble  a buoy,  which  is 
fixed  by  an  anchor.  As  they  come  to  maturity 
they  fink  deeper,  and  at  laft,  when  they  leave 
the  egg  as  worms,  they  creep  at  the  bottom. 
They  now  make  themfelves  lodgments  of  ce- 
ment, which  they  fallen  to  fome  folid  body  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  water,  unlefs,  by  accident, 
they  meet  with  a piece  of  chalk,  which  being 
of  a foft  and  pliant  nature,  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finking  a retreat  for  themfelves,  where 
nothing  but  the  claws  of  a cray-filh  can  poffibly 
molell  them.  The  worm  afterwards  changes 
its  form.  It  appears  with  a large  head,  and  a 
tail  inverted  with  hair,  and  moiftened  with  an 
oleaginous  liquor,  which  Ihe  makes  ufe  of  as  a 
cork,  to  fullain  her  head  in  the  air,  and  her  tail 
in  the  water,  and  to  tranfport  her  from  one  place 
to  another.  When  the  oil  with  which  her  tail 
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is  moiftened  begins  to  grow  dry,  {he  difcharges 
out  of  her  mouth  an  unCtuous  humour,  which  {he 
{beds  all  over  her  tail,  by  virtue  whereof  {he  is 
enabled  to  tranfport  herfelf  where  {he  pleafes, 
without  being  either  wet  or  any  ways  incom- 
moded by  the  water.  The  gnat  in  her  fecond 
{fate  is,  properly  fpeaking,  in  her  form  of  a 
nymph,  which  is  an  introduction  or  entrance 
into  a new  life.  In  the  firft  place,  fhe  diverts 
heifelf  of  her  fecond  {kin  j in  the  next  fhe  refigns 
her  eyes,  her  antennae,  and  her  tail  ; in  fhort,  ihe 
actually  feems  to  expire.  However,  from  the 
fpoils  of  the  amphibious  animal,  2 little  winged 
infeCt  cuts  the  air,  whofe  every  part  is  active 
to  the  laft  degree,  and  whofe  whole  rtructure 
is  the  juft  objeCt  of  our  admiration.  Its  little 
head  is  adorned  with  a plume  of  feathers,  and  its 
whole  body  inverted  with  fcales  and  hair,  to 
fecure  it  from  any  wet  or  duft.  She  makes 
trial  of  the  activity  of  her  wings,  by  rubbing 
them  either  againrt  her  body,  or  her  broad  ftde- 
bags,  which  keep  her  in  an  equilibrium.  The 
furbelow,  or  little  border  of  fine  feathers,  which 
graces  her  wings,  is  very  curious,  and  ftrikes 
the  eye  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  of  greater  importance  to 
the  gnat  than  her  trunk,  and  that  weak  imple- 
ment may  juftly  be  deemed  pne  of  nature’s 
mafter-pieces.  It  is  fo  very  final],  that  the  ex- 
tremity  oi  it  can  fcarcely  be  difcerned  through 
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the  beft  microfcope  that  can  be  procured. 
That  part  which  is  at  firft  obvious  to  the  eye, 
is  nothing  but  a long  fcaly  fheath  under  the 
throat.  At  near  the  diftance  of  two  thirds  of  it 
there  is  an  aperture,  through  which  the  infedl 
darts  out  four  ftings,  and  afterwards  retradts 
them.  One  of  which,  however  (harp  and  adfive 
it  may  be,  is  no  more  than  the  cafe  in  which 
the  other  three  lie  concealed,  and  run  in  a long 
groove.  The  Tides  of  thefe  ftings  are  fharpened 
like  two-edged  fwords  ; they  are  likewife  barbed, 
and  have  a vaft  number  of  cutting  teeth  towards 
the  point,  which  turns  up  like  a hook,  and  is 
fine  beyond  expreffion.  When  all  thefe  darts 
are  ftuck  into  the  flefti  of  animals,  fometimes 
one  after  another,  and  fometimes  all  at  once, 
the  blood  and  humours  of  the  adjacent  parts 
muft  unavoidably  be  extravafated ; upon  which 
a tumour  muft  confequently  enfue,  the  little 
orifice  whereof  is  clofed  up  by  the  compreflion 
of  the  external  air.  When  the  gnat,  by  the 
point  of  her  cafe,  which  fhe  makes  ufe  of  as  a 
tongue,  has  tafted  any  fruit,  flefti,  or  juice,  that 
fhe  has  found  out ; if  it  be  a fluid,  fhe  fucks  it 
up,  without  playing  her  darts  into  it ; but  in  cafe 
file  finds  the  leaft  obftrudtion  by  any  flefti  what- 
ever, fhe  exerts  her  ftrength,  and  pierces  through 
it,  if  poflibly  fhe  can.  After  this  fhe  draws  back 
her  flings  into  their  (heath,  which  fhe  applies 
to  the  wound  in  order  to  extra#,  as  through  a 
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reed,  the  juices  which  fhe  finds  inclofed.  This 
is  the  implement  with  which  the  gnat  performs 
her  work  in  the  fummer,  for  during  the  winter 
fhe  has  no  manner  of  occafion  for  it.  Then  fhe 
ceafes  to  eat,  and  fpends  all  that  tedious  feafon 
either  in  quarries  or  in  caverns,  which  fhe 
abandons  at  the  return  of  fummer,  and  flies 
about  in  fearch  after  fome  commodious  ford, 
or  ftanding  water,  where  fhe  may  produce  her 
progeny,  which  would  be  foon  wafhed  away 
and  loft,  by  the  too  rapid  motion  of  any  run- 
ning ftream.  The  little  brood  are  fometimes 
fo  numerous,  that  the  very  water  is  tinged  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  fpecies,  as  green,  if 
they  be  green,  and  of  a fanguine  hue,  if  they  be 
red. 

Thefe  are  circumftances  fufficiently  extraor- 
dinary in  the  life  of  this  little  animal;  but  it 
offers  fomething  ftill  more  curious  in  the  me- 
thod of  its  propagation.  However  fimilar  in- 
fedts  of  the  gnat  kind  are  in  their  appearance, 
yet  they  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  brought  forth,  for 
fome  are  oviparous,  and  are  produced  from 
eggs ; fome  are  viviparous,  and  come  forth  in 
their  moft  perfedt  form  ; fome  are  males,  and 
unite  with  the  female ; fome  are  females,  re- 
quiring the  impregnation  of  the  male.;  fome 
are  of  neither  fex,  yet  ftill  produce  young,  with- 
out any  copulation  whatfoever.  This  is  one 
4 of 
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of  the  ftrangeft  difcoveries  in  all  natural  hif- 
tory ! A gnat  feparated  from  the  reft  of  its 
kind,  and  inclofed  in  a glafs  veffel,  with  air  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  keep  it  alive,  (hall  produce  young, 
which  alfo,  when  feparated  from  each  other, 
lhall  be  the  parents  of  a numerous  progeny. 
Thus,  down  for  five  or  fix  generations,  do  tnefe 
extraordinary  animals  propagate  without  the  ufe 
of  copulation,  without  any  congrefs  between 
the  male  and  female,  but  in  the  manner  of  ve- 
getables, the  young  burfting  from  the  body  of 
their  parents,  without  any  previous  impregna- 
tion. At  the  fixth  generation,  however,  their 
propagation  ftops,  the  gnat  no  longer  produces 
its  like,  from  itfelf  alone,  but  it  requires  the 
accefs  of  the  male  to  give  it  another  fucceilion 
of  fecundity.  > 

The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  uneafi- 
nefs ; it  is  fometimes  heard  to  hum  about  our 
beds  at  night,  and  keeps  off  the  approaches 
of  fieep  by  the  apprehenfion  it  caufes ; but  it 
is  very  different  in  the  ill-peopled  regions  of 
America,  where  the  waters  ftagnate,  and  the 
climate  is  warm,  and  where  they  are  produced 
in  multitudes  beyond  expreftion.  The  whole 
air  is  there  filled  with  clouds  of  thofe  famifhed 
infeffs ; and  they  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from 
fix  inches  long,  to  a minutenefs  that  even  re- 
quires the  microfcope  to  have  a diftindft  per- 
ception of  them.  The  warmth  of  the  mid-day 

fun 
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fun  is  too  powerful  for  their  conftitutions ; but 
when  the  evening  approaches,  neither  art  nor 
flight  can  fhield  the  wretched  inhabitants  from 
their  attacks ; though  millions  are  deftroyed, 
fl ill  millions  more  fucceed,  and  produce  un- 
ceafing  torment.  The  native  Indians,  who  anoint 
their  bodies  with  oil,  and  who  have  from  their 
infancy  been  ufed  to  their  depredations,  find 
them  much  lefs  inconvenient  than  thofe  who  are 
newly  arrived  from  Europe  ; they  deep  in  their 
cottages  covered  all  over  with  thoufands  of 
the  gnat  kind  upon  their  bodies,  and  yet  do 
not  feem  to  have  their  {lumbers  interrupted 
by  their  cruel  devourers.  If  a candle  happens 
to  be  lighted  in  one  of  thofe  places,  a cloud 
of  infedts  at  once  light  upon  the  flame,  and 
extinguifh  it ; they  are  therefore  obliged  to 
keep  their  candles  in  glafs  lanthorns  ; a mi- 
ferable  expedient  to  prevent  an  unceaiing  cala- 
mity ! 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Zoophytes  in  General. 

E are  now  come  to  the  laft  link  in  the 


chain  of  animated  nature,  to  a clafs  of 


beings  fo  confined  in  their  powers,  and  fo  de- 
fective in  their  formation,  that  fome  hiftorians 
have  been  at  a lofs  whether  to  conlider  them  as 
a fuperior  rank  of  vegetables,  or  the  humbled 
order  of  the  animated  tribe.  In  order  therefore 
to  give  them  a denomination,  agreeable  to  their 
exirtence,  .they  have  been  called  Zoophytes,  a 
name  implying  vegetable  nature  endued  with 
animal  life ; and,  indeed,  in  fome  the  marks  of 
the  animal  are  fo  few,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
their  place,  in  nature  with  precifion,  or  to  tell 
whether  it  is  a plant  or  an  infeCt  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  confideration. 

Should  it  be  alked  what  it  is  that  conftitutes 
the  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  what  it  is  that  lays  the  line  that  feparates 
thofe  two  great  kingdoms  from  each  other,  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  we  fhould  find  it 
impoffible,  to  return  an  anfwer.  The  power  of 
motion  cannot  form  this  diftinCtion,  fince  fome 
vegetables  are  poffefi'ed  of  motion,  and  many 
animals  are  totally  without  it.  The  fenfitive 
plant  has  obvioufly  a greater  variety  of  motions 
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than  the  oyfter  or  the  pholas.  The  animal  that 
fills  the  acorn-fhell  is  immoveable,  and  can 
only  clofe  its  lid  to  defend  itfelf  from  external 
injury,  while  the  flower,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  fly-trap,  feems  to  clofe  upon  the 
flies  that  light  upon  it,  and  that  attempt  to 
rifle  it  of  its  honey.  The  animal  in  this  in- 
ftance  feems  to  have  fcarce  a power  of  felf- 
defence ; the  vegetable  not  only  guards  its  pof- 
feflions,  but  feizes  upon  the  robber  that  would 
venture  to  invade  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
methods  of  propagation  give  no  fuperiority  to 
the  lower  rank  of  animals.  On  the  contrary, 
vegetables  are  frequently  produced  more  con- 
formably to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  creation ; 
and  though  fome  plants  are  produced  by  cut- 
tings from  others,  yet  the  general  manner  of 
propagation  is  from  feeds,  laid  in  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  where  they  are  hatched  into  the 
fimilitude  of  the  parent  plant  or  flower.  But 
a moll  numerous  tribe  of  animals  have  lately 
been  difcovered,  which  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  in  fo  extraordinary  a maimer, 
that,  though  the  original  infedl  be  divided  into 
a thoufand  parts,  each,  however  fmall,  fhall  be 
formed  into  an  animal,  entirely  refembling  that 
which  was  at  firft  divided;  in  this  refpeiSt,  there- 
fore, certain  races  of  animals  feem  to  fall  be- 
neath vegetables,  by  their  more  imperfeft  pro- 
pagation. 
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What,  therefore,  is  the  diftinCtion  between 
them,  or  are  the  orders  fo  intimately  blended 
as  that  it  is  impoflible  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  each?  To  me  it  would  feem,  that  all  animals 
are  poflefled  of  one  power,  of  which  vegetables 
are  totally  deficient ; I mean  either  the  aCtual 
ability,  or  an  aukward  attempt  at  felf-preferva- 
tion.  However  vegetables  may  feem  poflefled 
of  this  important  quality,  yet  it  is  with  them 
but  a mechanical  impulfe,  refembling  the  raif- 
ing  one  end  of  the  lever,  when  you  deprefs  the 
other : the  fenfltive  plant  contracts  and  hangs 
its  leaves,  indeed,  when  touched,  but  this  mo- 
tion no  way  contributes  to  its  fafety;  the  fly- 
trap flower  aits  entirely  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  though  it  feems  to  feize  the  little  animal 
that  comes  to  annoy  it,  yet,  in  reality,  only 
clofes  mechanically  upon  it,  and  this  inclofure 
neither  contributes  to  its  prefervation  nor  its 
defence.  But  it  is  very  different  with  infeCts, 
even  of  the  lowefl:  order  ; the  earth-worm  not 
only  contracts,  but  hides  itfelf  in  the  earth,  and 
efcapes  with  fome  fhare  of  fwiftnefs  from  its 
purfuers.  The  polypus  hides  its  horns ; the 
ftar-fifh  contracts  its  arms,  upon  the  appear- 
ance even  of  diftant  dangers ; they  not  only 
hunt  for  their  food,  but  provide  for  their  fafety, 
and  however  imperfectly  they  may  be  formed, 
yet  frill  they  are  in  reality  placed  many  de- 
grees above  the  highefl:  vegetable  of  the  earth, 
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and  arc  poflefied  of  many  animal  functions, 
as  well  as  thofe  that  are  more  elaborately 
formed. 

But  though  thefe  be  fuperior  to  plants,  they 
are  very  far  beneath  their  animated  fellows  of 
exiftence.  In  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  we  may 
place  all  thofe  animals,  which  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  or  in  other  words,  which, 
if  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  in 
time  becomes  a feparate  and  perfect  animal ; 
the  head  (hoots  forth  a tail,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tail  produces  an  head  ; Come  of  thefe 
will  bear  dividing  but  into  two  parts,  fuch  is 
the  earth-worm ; fome  may  be  divided  into 
more  than  two,  and  of  this  kind  are  many  of 
the  (tar-fi(h ; others  dill  may  be  cut  into  a 
thoufand  parts,  each  becoming  a perfect  ani- 
mal ; they  may  be  turned  infide  out,  like  the 
finger  of  a glove,  they  may  be  moulded  into  all 
manner  of  (hapes,  yet  (till  their  vivacious  prin- 
ciple remains,  (till  every  fingle  part  becomes 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  after  a few  days  ex- 
iftence, exhibits  all  the  arts  and  induftry  of  its 
contemptible  parent ! We  (hall,  therefore,  di- 
vide zoophytes  according  to  their  feveral  de- 
grees of  perfection,  namely,  into  Worms,  Star- 
h(h,  and  Polypi ; contenting  ourfelves  with  a 
fhort  review  of  thofe  naufeous  and  defpicable 
creatures,  that  excite'  our  curiofity  chiefly  by 
their  imperfections  ; it  mult  not  be  concealed, 
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however,  that  much  has  of  late  been  written 
on  this  part  of  natural  hiftory.  A new  mode 
of  animal  production,  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
not  only  the  curiolity,  but  the  aftonifhment  of 
every  philofopher;  many  found  their  favourite 
fyftems  totally  overthrown  by  the  difeovery ; and 
it  was  not  without  a wordy  ftruggle,  that  they 
gave  up  what  had  formerly  been  their  pleafure 
and  their  pride.  At  laft,  however,  conviction 
became  too  ftrong  for  argument,  and  a queftion, 
which  owed  its  general  fpread  rather  to  its  novel- 
ty, than  to  its  importance,  was  given  up  in  fa- 
vour of  the  new  difeovery. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Worms . 

TH  E firft  in  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  are 
animals  of  the  Worm  kind,  which  being 
entirely  deftitute  of  feet,  trail  themfelves  along 
upon  the  ground,  and  find  themfelves  a retreat 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  w'ater.  As  thefe,  like 
ferpents,  have  a creeping  motion,  fo  both,  in 
general,  go  under  the  common  appellation  of 
reptiles ; a loathfome,  noxious,  malignant  tribe,  ~ 
to  which  man  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  reli- 
gion, has  the  firongeft  antipathy.  But  though 
worms,  as  well  as  ferpents,  are  moftly  without 
feet,  and  have  been  doomed  to  creep  along  the 
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earth  on  their  bellies,  yet  their  motions  are  very 
different.  The  ferpent,  as  has  been  Paid  before, 
having  a back-bone  which  it  is  incapable  of 
contracting,  bends  its  body  into  the  form  of 
a bow,  and  then  fhoots  forward  from  the  tail ; 
but  it  is  very  different  with  the  worm,  which 
has  a pow’er  of  contracting  or  lengthening  itfelf 
at  will.  There  is  a fpiral  mufcle,  that  runs 
round  its  whole  body,  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
fomewhat  refembling  a wire  wound  round  a 
walking-cane,  which,  when  flipped  off,  and  one 
end  extended  and  held  faff,  will  bring  the  other 
nearer  to  it ; in  this  manner  the  earth-worm, 
having  fhot  out,  or  extended  its  body,  takes  hold 
by  the  flime  of  the  fore  part  of  its  body,  and  fo 
contracts  and  brings  forward  the  hinder  part ; in 
this  manner  it  moves  onward,  not  without  great 
effort,  but  the  occafions  for  its  progreffive  mo- 
tion are  few. 

As  it  is  defigned  for  living  under  the  earth, 
and  leading  a life  of  obfcurity,  fo  it  feems  tole- 
rably adapted  to  its  fituation.  Its  body  is  armed 
with  fmall  ftifF  iharp  burrs  or  prickles,  which 
it  can  ereCt  or  deprefs  at  plealure ; under  die 
fkin  there  lies  a flimy  juice,  to  be  ejeCted  as  oc- 
cafion  requires,  at  certain  perforations,  between 
the  rings  of  the  mufcles,  to  lubricate  its  body, 
and  facilitate  its  pafiage  into  the  earth.  Like 
moft  other  infeCts,  it  hath  breathing-holes  along 
the  back,  adjoining  each  ring  j but  it  is  with- 
out 
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out  bones,  without  eyes,  without  ears,  and,  pro- 
perly without  feet.  It  has  a mouth,  and  alfo  an 
alimentary  canal,  which  runs  along  to  the  very 
point  of  the  tail.  In  fome  worms,  however,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, this  canal  opens  towards  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  tail.  The  in- 
teftines  of  the  earth-worm  are  always  found 
filled  with  a very  fine  earth,  which  feems  to  be 
the  only  nourifhment  thefe  animals  are  capable 
of  receiving. 

The  animal  is  entirely  without  brain,  but 
near  the  head  is  placed  the  heart,  which  is  feen 
to  beat  with  a very  diftindt  motion,  and  round 
it  are  the  fpermatic  vefiels,  forming  a number  of 
little  globules,  containing  a milky  fluid,  which 
have  an  opening  into  the  belly,  not  far  from  the 
head : they  are  alfo  often  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  earth, 
and  are  hatched  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
into  life,  by  the  genial  warmth  of  their  fix- 
ation; like  fnails,  all  thefe  animals  unite  in 
themfelves  both  fexes  at  once,  the  reptile  that 
impregnates,  being  impregnated  in  turn ; few 
that  walk  out,  but  muft  have  obferved  them 
with  their  heads  laid  againft  each  other,  and  fo 
ftrongly  attached  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  trod  upon. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  which, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  as  has  been  faid,  are 
F 2 hatched 
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hatched  into  maturity,  the  young  ones  come 
forth  very  final],  but 'perfectly  formed,  and  fuf- 
fer  no  change  during  their  exiftence : how  long 
their  life  continues  is  not  well  known,  but  it 
certainly  holds  for  more  than  two  or  three  fea- 
lons.  During  the  winter,  they  bury  themfelves 
deeper  in  the  earth,  and  feem,  in  feme  meafure, 
to  fhare  the  general  torpidity  of  the  infect  tribe. 
In  fpring,  they  revive  with  the  reft  of  nature, 
and  on  thofe  occafions,  a moift  or  dewy  even- 
ing brings  them  forth  from  their  retreats,  for 
the  univerfal  purpofe  of  continuing  their  kind. 
They  chiefly  live  in  a light  rich  and  fertile 
foil,  moiftened  by  dews  or  accidental  fhowers, 
but  avoid  thofe  places  where  the  water  is  apt  to 
lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  where  the 
clay  is  too  ftiff  for  their  eafy  progreflion  under 

Helplefs  as  they  are  formed,  yet  they  feem 
very  vigilant  in  avoiding  thofe  animals  that 
chiefly  make  them  their  prey;  in  particular, 
the  mole,  who  feeds  entirely  upon  them  be- 
neath the  furface,  and  who  feldom  ventures, 
from  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  into  the  open  air ; 
him  they  avoid,  by  darting  up  from  the  earth, 
the  inftant  they  feel  the  ground  move;  and 
fifhermen,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this, 
take  them  in  what  numbers  they  chufe,  by 
ftirring  the  earth  where  they  expedl  to  find 
them.  They  are  alfo  driven  from  their  retreats 
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under  ground,  by  pouring  bitter  or  acrid  water 
thereon,  fuch  as  that  water  in  which  green 
walnuts  have  been  fteeped,  or  a ley  made  of 
pot-afhes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  reptiles,  which,  as  it  fhould  feem,  degrades 
them  no  way  beneath  the  rank  of  other  animals 
of  the  infect  creation ; but  we  now  come  to  a 
part  of  their  hiftory,  which  proves  the  imper- 
fection of  their  organs,  from  the  eafinefs  with 
which  thefe  little  machines  may  be  damaged 
and  repaired  again.  It  is  well  known  in  me- 
chanics, that  the  fineft  and  moft  complicated 
inftruments  are  the  moft  eafily  put  out  of  order, 
and  the  moft  difficultly  fet  right;  the  (lime  aifo 
obtains  in  the  animal  machine.  Man,  the  moft 
complicated  machine  of  all  others,  whofe  nerves 
are  more  numerous,  and  powers  of  action  more 
various,  is  moft  eafily  deftroyed : he  is  feen  to 
die  under  wounds  which  a quadrupede  or  a bird 
could  eaiily  furvive;  and  as  we  defeend  gradu- 
ally to  the  lower  ranks,  the  ruder  the  compoft- 
tion,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  difarrange ' it. 
Some  animals  live  without  their  limbs,  and  of- 
ten are  feen  to  reproduce  them ; fome  are  feen 
to  live  without  their  brain  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether ; caterpillars  continue  to  increafe  and 
grow  large,  though  all  their  nobler  organs  are 
entirely  deftroyed  within ; fome  animals  con- 
tinue to  exift,  though  cut  in  two,  their  nobler 
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parts  preferving  life,  while  the  others  penfll 
that  were  cut  away;  but  the  earth-worm,  and 
all  the  zoophyte  tribe,  continue  to  live  in  fepa- 
rate  parts,  and  one  animal,  by  the  means  of  cut- 
tings is  divided  into  two  diftincl  exift'.nces, 
fometimes  into  a thoufand. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  natural  hif- 
tory  more  aftomfhing  than  this,  tnat  man,  at 
pleafure,  fhould  have  a kind  of  creative  power, 
and  out  of  one  life  make  two,  each  completely 
formed,  with  all  its  apparatus  and  funitions, 
each  with  its  perceptions,  and  powers  of  motion 
and  felf-prefervation,  each  as  complete  in  all  re- 
fpedts  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its  exig- 
ence, and  equally  enjoying  the  humble  gratih- 
eations  of  its  nature. 

When  Des  Cartes  hr  ft  ftarted  the  opinion, 
that  brutes  were  machines,  the  difcovery  of  this 
furprifmg  propagation  was  unknown,  which 
might,  in  feme  meafure,  have  ftrengthened  his 
fanciful  theory.  What  is  life,  in  brutes,  he 
might  have  laid,  or  where  does  it  refide  ? In 
feme  we  find  it  fo  diffufed,  that  every  part  feems 
to  maintain  a vivacious  principle,  and  the  lame 
animal  appears  pollefled  of  a thouland  diftincl 
irrational  louls  at  the  fame  time.  But  let  us 
not,  he  would  fay,  give  fo  noble  a name  to  fuch 
contemptible  powers,  but  rank  the  vivifying 
principle  in  tliefe  with  the  fap  that  nfes  in  ve- 
getables, or  the  moifturc  that  contrails  a cord, 
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or  the  heat  that  puts  water  into  motion ! No- 
thing, in  faCf,  deferves  the  name  of  foul,  but  that 
which  reafons,  that  which  underftands,  and  by 
knowing  God,  receives  the,  mark  of  its  cur- 
rency, and  is  minted  with  the  impreffion  of  its 
great  Creator. 

Such  might  have  been  the  fpeculations  of  this 
philofopher  : however,  to  leave  theory,  it  will  be 
l'ufficient  to  fay  that  we  owe  the  firft  difcovery 
of  this  power  of  reproduction  in  animals  to  Mr. 
Trembley,  who  firft  obferved  it  in  the  polypus ; 
and  after  him,  Spalanzani  and  others  found  it 
taking  place  in  the  earth-worm,  the  fea-worm, 
and  feveral  other  ill-formed  animals  of  a like 
kind,  which  were  fufceptible  of  this  new  mode 
of  propagation.  This  laft  philofopher  has  tried 
feveral  experiments  upon  the  earth-worm,  many 
of  which  fucceeded  according  to  his  expecta- 
tion ; every  earth-worm,  however,  did  not  re- 
tain the  vivacious  principle  with  the  fame  ob- 
ftinacy;  fome,  when  cut  in  two,  were  entirely 
deftroyed ; others  furvived  only  in  the  nobler 
part ; and  while  the  head  was  living  the  tail  en- 
tirely perifhed,  and  a new  one  was  feen  to  bur- 
geon from  the  extremity.  But  what  was  moft 
furprifing  of  all,  in  fome,  particularly  in  the 
fmall  red-headed  earth-worm,  both  extremities 
furvived  the  operation;  the  head  produced  a 
tail  with  the  anus,  the  inteftines,  the  annul  .r 
mufcle,  and  the  prickly  beards  ; the  tail  part,  on 
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the  other  hand,  was  feen  to  {hoot  forth  the  no- 
bler organs,  and  in  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  three 
“ months  fent  forth  a head,  a heart,  with  all  the 
apparatus  and  indruments  of  generation.  This 
part,  as  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  was  produced 
much  more  flowly  than  the  former,  a new  head 
taking  above  three  or  -four  months  for  its  com- 
pletion, a new  tail  being  (hot  forth  in  lefs  than 
as  many  weeks.  Thus  two  animals,  by  dif- 
fedtion,  were  made  out  of  one,  each  with  their 
feparate  appetites,  each  endued  with  life  and 
motion,  and  feemingly  as  perfect  as  that  fingle 
animal  from  whence  they  derived  their  origin. 

What  was  performed  upon  the  earth-worm, 
was  found  to  obtain  alfo  in  many  of  the  ver- 
| micular  fpecies.  The  fea-worm,  the  white 
water-worm,  and  many  of  thofe  little  worms 
with  feelers,  found  at  the  bottom  of  dirty 
ditches ; in  all  thefe  the  nobler  prgans  are  of 
fuch  little  ufe,  that  if  taken  away,  the  animat 
does  not  feem  to  feel  the  want  of  them ; it  lives 
in  all  its  parts,  and  in  every  part,  and  by  a 
ftrange  paradox  in  nature,  the  mod  ufelefs  and 
contemptible  life  is  of  all  others  the  mod  diffi^ 
cult  to  dedroy. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Star-fif). 

THE  next  order  of  zoophytes  is  that  of 
the  Star-fifh,  a numerous  tribe,  fhape- 
lefs  and  deformed,  affuming  at  different  times, 
different  appearances.  The  fame  animal  that 
now  appears  round  like  a ball,  fhortly  after  flat- 
tens as  thin  as  a plate.  All  of  this  kind  are 
formed  of  a femi-tranfparent  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance,  covered  with  a thin  membrane,  and,  to 
an  inattentive  fpeffator,  often  appear  like  a lump 
of  inanimate  jelly,  floating  at  random  upon  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  or  thrown  by  chance  on  fhore 
at  the  departure  of  the  tide.  But  upon  a more 
minute  infpedtion,  they  will  be  found  poffeffed 
of  life  and  motion ; they  will  be  found  to  fhoot 
forth  their  arms  in  every  direction,  in  order  to 
feize  upon  fuch  infects  as  are  near,  and  to  de- 
vour them  with  great  rapacity.  Worms,  the 
fpawn  of  fifh,  and  even  mufcles  themfelves, 
with  their  hard  refitting  (hell,  have  been  found 
in  the  ftomachs  of  thefe  voracious  animals ; 
and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  though  the  fub- 
ftance  of  their  own  bodies  be  almoff  as  foft  as 
water,  yet  they  are  no  way  injured  by  fwal- 
lowing  thefe  fhells,  which  are  almofl  of  a ftony 
hardnefs.  They  increafe  in  fize  as  all  other 
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animals  do.  In  fummer,  when  the  water  of  the 
fea  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  float 
upon  the  furface,  and  in  the  dark  they  fend 
forth  a kind  of  fhining  light  refembling  that  of 
phofphorus.  Some  have  given  thefe  animals 
the  name  of  fea-nettles,  becaufe  they  burn  the 
hands  of  thofe  that  touch  them,  as  nettles  are 
found  to  do.  1.  hey  are  often  feen  fattened  to 
the  rocks,  and  to  the  largeft  fea-fhells,  as  if  to 
derive  their  nourifhment  from  them.  If  they 
be  taken  and  put  into  fpirit  of  wine,  they  will 
continue  for  many  years  entire,  but  if  they  be 
left  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  they  are,  in  lefs 
than  four-and-twenty  hours,  melted'  down  into 
limpid  and  oftenfive  water. 

In  all  of  this  fpecies,  none  are  found  to  pof- 
fefs  a vent  for  their  excrements,  but  the  fame 
paflage  by  which  they  devour  their  food,  ferves 
for  the  ejec  tion,  of  their  feces.  Thefe  animals, 
as  was  fan!,  taice.  iuch  a variety  of  figures,  that 
it  is  impollible  to  defcribe  them  under  one  de- 
terminate fhape;  but  in  genera],  their  bodies 
referable  a truncated  cone,  vvhofe  bafe  is  applied 
to  the  rock  to  which  they  are  found  ufually  at- 
tached. Though  generally  tranfparent,  yet  they 
are  found  of  different  colours,  fome  inclining  to 
green,  fome  to  red,  fome  to  white,  and  fome  to 
brown.  In  fome,  their  colours  appear  diffufed 
over  the  whole  furface,  in  fome,.  they  are  often 
ftreaked,  and  in  others  often  fpotted.  They 
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are  pofieft  of  a very  flow  progreflive  motion, 
anti  in  fine  weather,  they  are  continually  feen, 
ftretching  out  and  fifhing  for  their  prey.  Many 
of  them  are  pofieft  of  a number  of  long  flender 
filaments,  in  which  they  entangle  any  final! 
animals  they  happen  to.  approach,  and  thus  draw 
them  into  their  enormous  ftomachs,  which  fill 
the  whole  cavity  of  their  bodies.  The  harder 
fhells  continue  for  fome  weeks  undigefted,  but 
at  length,  they  undergo  a kind  of  maceration 
in  the  ftomach,  and  become  a part  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  animal  itfelf.  The  indigeftible. 
parts  are  returned  by  the  fame  aperture  by 
which  they  were  fvvallowed,  and  then  the  ftar- 
fiflh  begins  to  fifh  for  more.  Thefe  alfo  may  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  every  part  will  filrvive  the 
operation  ; each  becoming  a perfedt  animal, 
endued  with  its  natural  rapacity.  Of  this  tribe, 
the  number  is  various,  and  the  defcription  of 
each  would  be  tedious  and  uninftrudting ; the 
manners  and  nature  of  all,  are  nearly  as  de- 
fcribed  j but  I will  juft  make  mention  of  one 
creature,  which,  though  not-  properly  belong-* 
ing  to  this  clafs,  yet  is  fo  nearly  related,  that  the 
paffing  it  in  filence  would  be  an  unpardonable 
omiflion. 

Of  all  other  animals,  the  Cuttle-filh,  though 
in  fome  refpedfs  fuperior  to  this  tribe,  polleffcs 
qualities  the  moft  extraordinary.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  covered  with  a very  thin  Ikin, 
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and  its  flefli  compofed  of  a gelatinous  fubftance, 
which  however  within  fide  is  ftrengthened  by  a 
flrong  bone,  of  which  fuch  great  ufe  is  made  by 
the  goldfmith.  It  is  poftefled  of  eight  arms, 
which  it  extends,  and  which  are  probably  of 
fervice  to  it  in  fifhing  for  its  prey  ; while  in  life, 
it  is  capable  of  lengthening  or  contra&ing  thefe 
at  pleafure ; but  when  dead,  they  contradt  and 
lofe  their  rigidity.  They  feed  upon  fmall  fiffi, 
which  they  feize  with  their  arms ; and  they  are 
bred  from  eggs,  which  are  laid  upon  the  weeds 
along  the  fea-fhore. 

The  cuttle-fifh  is  found  along  many  of  the 
coafts  of  Europe,  but  are  not  eaiily  caught, 
from  a contrivance  with  which  they  are  furni filed 
by  nature;  this  is  a black  fubftance,  of  the  co- 
lour of  ink,  which  is  contained  in  a bladder  ge- 
nerally on  the  left-fide  of  the  belly,  and  which 
is  ejected  in  the  manner  of  an  excrement  from 
the  anus.  Whenever  therefore  this  fifh  is  pur- 
sued, and  when  it  finds  a difficulty  of  efcaping, 
it  fpurts  forth  a great  quantity  of  this  black  li- 
quor, by  which  the  waters  are  totally  darkened  ; 
and  then  it  efcapes,  by  lying  clofe  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  this  manner  the  creature  finds  its 
fafety,  and  men  find  ample  caufe  for  admiration, 
fiom  the  great  variety  of  ftratagems  with  which 
creatures  are  endued  for  their  peculiar  preserva- 
tion. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Polypus. 

THOSE  animals  which  we  have  defcribed 
in  the  laft  chapter,  are  varioufty  denomi- 
nated. They  have  been  called  the  Star-fifh, 
Sea-nettles,  and  Sea-polypi.  This  laft  name 
has  been  peculiarly  afcribed  to  them  by  the  an- 
cients, becaufe  of  the  number  of  feelers  or  feet 
of  which  they  are  all  poffeft,  and  with  which, 
they  have  a flow  progreffive  motion ; but  the 
moderns  have  given  the  name  of  Polypus  to  a 
. reptile  that  lives  in  frefh  water,  by  no  means  fo 
large  or  obfervable.  Thefe  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  wet  ditches,  or  attached  to  the  under 
furface  of  the  broad-leafed  plants  that  grow  and 
fwim  on  the  waters.  The  fame  difference  holds 
between  thefe  and  the  fea-water  polypus,  as 
between  all  the  productions  of  the  fea,  and  of 
the  land  and  the  ocean.  The  marine  vegetables 
and  animals  grow  to  a monftrous  fize.  The 
eel,  the  pike,  or  the  bream  of  frefh-waters,  is 
but  fmall ; but  in  the  fea,  they  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous magnitude.  Thd  herbs  of  the  field  are 
at  moft  but  a few  feet  high ; thofe  of  the  fea 
often  fhoot  forth  a ftalk  of  an  hundred.  It  is  fo 
between  the  polypi  of  both  elements.  Thofe 
of  the  fea  are  found  from  two  feet  in  length  to 
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three  or  four,  and  Pliny  has  even  defcribed  one, 
the  arms  of  which  were  no  lefs  than  thirty  feet 
long.  Thofe  in  frelh  waters,  however,  are 
comparatively  minute;  at  their  utmoft  fize,  fel- 
dom  above  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and  when 
gathered  up  into  their  ufual  form,  not  above  a 
third  even  of  thofe  dimenfions. 

It  was  upon  thefe  minute  animals,  that  the 
power  of  diffe£tion  was  firft  tried  in  multiply- 
ing their  numbers.  They  had  been  long  con- 
fidered  as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  obferv- 
ers,  and  were  configned  to  thatnegledl  in  which 
thoufands  of  minute  fpecies  of  infedls  remain  to 

i 

this  very  day.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Reau- 
mur obferved,  claffed,  and  named  them.  By 
contemplating  their  motions,  he  was  enabled 
diftin&ly  to  pronounce  on  their  being  of  the 
animal,  and  not  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and  he  called  them  polypi,  from  their  great  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  larger  ones  that  were  found 
in  the  ocean.  Still,  however,  their  properties 
were  negle&ed,  and  their  hiftory  unknown. 

Mr.  Trembley  was  the  perfon  to  whom  we 
owe  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  amazing  proper- 
ties and  powers  of  this  little  vivacious  creature  ; 
he  divided  this  clafs  of  animals  into  four  diffe- 
rent kinds ; into  thofe  inclining  to  green,  thofe 
of  a brownilh  call,  thofe  of  flelh  colour,  and  thofe 
which  he  calls  the  polyps  de  panache.  The 
differences  of  ftru&ure  in  thefe,  as  alfo  of  co- 
lour, 
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lour,  are  obfervable  enough ; but  the  manner 
of  their  fub fitting,  of  feizing  their  prey,  and  of 
their  propagation,  is  pretty  nearly  the  fame  in 
all. 

Whoever  has  looked  with  care  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a wet  ditch,  when  the  water  is  ftagnant, 
and  the  fun  has  been  powerful,  may  remember 
to  have  feen  many  little  tranfparent  lumps  of 
jelly,  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  flatted  on  one 
fide;  fuch  alfo  as  have  examined  the  under  fide 
of  the  broad-leafed  weeds  that  grow  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  mutt  have  obferved  them 
ftudded  with  a number  of  thefe  little  jelly-like 
fubttances,  which  were  probably  then  difre- 
garded,  becaufe  their  nature  and  hiftory  was 
unknown.  Thefe  little  fubttances,  however, 
were  no  other  than  living  polypi  gathered  up 
into  a quiefcent  ftate,  and  feemingly  inanimate, 
becaufe  either  undifturbed,  or  not  excited  by 
the  calls  of  appetite  to  adtion.  When  they  are 
feen  exerting  themfelves  they  put  on  a very 
different  appearance  from  that  when  at  reft ; 
to  conceive  a juft  idea  of  their  figure,  we  may 
fuppofe  the  finger  of  a glove  cut  off  at  the  bot- 
tom ; we  may  fuppofe  alfo  feveral  threads  or 
horns  planted  round  the  edge  like  a fringe. 
The  hollow  of  this  finger  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  ftomach  of  the  animal,  the  threads 
iffuing  forth  from  the  edges  may  be  confidered 
as  the  arms  or  feelers,  with,  which  it  hunts  for 
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its  prey.  The  animal,  at  its  greateft  ex- 
tent, is  feldom  feen  above  an  inch  and  an  half 
long,  but  it  is  much  fhorter  when  it  is  con- 
tracted and  at  reft ; it  is  furnilhed  neither  with 
mufcles  nor  rings,  and  its  manner  of  length- 
ening or  contracting  itfelf  more  refemble^  that 
of  the  fnail,  than  worms,  or  any  other  infeCt. 
The  polypus  contracts  itfelf  more  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  touched,  or  as  the  water  is 
agitated  in  which  they  are  feen.  Warmth  ani- 
mates them,  and  cold  benumbs  them ; but  it 
requires  a degree  of  cold  approaching  conge- 
lation before  they  are  reduced  to  perfeCt  inac- 
tivity ; thofe  of  an  inch  have  generally  their 
arms  double,  often  thrice  as  long  as  their  bo- 
dies. The  arms,  where  the  animal  is  not  dis- 
turbed, and  the  leafon  not  unfavourable,  are 
thrown  about  in  various  directions,  in  order  to 
feize  and  entangle  its  little  prey;  fometimes 
three  or  four  of  the  arms  are  thus  employed, 
while  the  reft  are  contracted  like  the  horns  of 
a fnail,  within  the  animal’s  body.  It  feems 
capable  of  giving  what  length  it  pleafes  to  thefe 
arms ; it  contracts  and  extends  them  at  plea- 
fure,  and  ftretches  them  only  in  proportion  to 
the  remotenefs  of  the  objeCt  it  would  feize. 

Thefe  animals  have  a progreflive  motion, 
which  is  performed  by  that  power  they  have  of 
lengthening  and  contracting  themfelves  at  plea- 
fure ; they  go  from  one  part  of  the  bottom  to 
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another ; they  mount  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  and  climb  up  the  fide  of  aquatic  plants. 
They  often  are  feen  to  come  to  the  furface  of 
the  water,  where  they  fufpend  themfelves  by  their 
lower  end.  As  they  advance  but  very  flowly, 
they  employ  a great  deal  of  time  in  every  a£tion, 
and  bind  themfelves  very  ftrongly  to  whatever 
body  they  chance  to  move  upon  as  they  pro- 
ceed ; their  adhefion  is  voluntary,  and  is  pro- 
bably performed  in  the  manner  of  a cupping- 
glafs  applied  to  the  body. 

All  animals  of  this-  kind  have  a remarkable 
attachment  to  turn  towards  the  light,  and  this 
naturally  might  induce  an  enquirer  to  look  for 
their  eyes ; but  however  carefully  this  fearch 
has  been  purfued,  and  however  excellent  the 
microfcope  with  which  every  part  was  examined, 
yet  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  this  organ  was 
found  over  the  whole  body;  and  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable that,  like  feveral  other  infedts  which  hunt 
their  prey  by  their  feeling,  thefe  creatures  are 
unfurniihed  with  advantages  which  would  be 
totally  ufelefs  for  their  fupport. 

In  the  center  of  the  arms,  as  was  faid  before, 
the  mouth  is  placed,  which  the  animal  can  .open 
and  fhut  at  pleafure,  and  this  ferves  at  once  as 
a paffage  for  food,  and  an  opening  for  it  after 
digeftion.  The  inward  part  of  the  animal’s 
body  feems  to  be  one  great  ftomach,  which  is 
open  at.both  ends ; but  the  purpofes  which  the 
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opening  at  the  bottom  ferves  are  hitherto  un- 
known, but  certainly  not  for  excluding  their 
excrements,  for  thofe  are  ejected  at  the  aper- 
ture by  which  they  are  taken  in.  If  the  furface 
of  the  body  of  this  little  creature  be  examined 
v/ith  a microfcope,  it  will  be  found  ftudded  with 
a number  of  warts,  as  alio  the  arms,  efpecially 
when  they  are  contracted ; and  thefe  tubercles, 
as  we  {hall  prefently  fee,  anfwer  a veiy  impor- 
tant purpofe. 

If  we  examine  their  way  of  living,  we  {hall 
find  thefe  infeits  chiefly  fubfifting  upon  others, 
much  lefs  than  themfelves  •,  particularly  a kind 
of  millepedes  that  live  in  the  water,  and  a very 
jfmall  red  worm,  which  they  feize  with  great 
avidity.  In  fhort,  no  infect  whatfoever,  lefs 
than  themfelves,  feems  to  come  amifs  to  them  : 
their  arms,  as  was  obferved  above,  lerve  them 
as  a net  would  a filherman,  or  perhaps,  more 
exactly  fpeaking,  as  a lime-twig  does  a fowler. 
Wherever  their  prey  is  perceived,  which  the 
animal  effects  by  its  feeling,  it  is  fufficient  to 
touch  the  obje£t  it  would  feize  upon,  and  it  is 
fattened  without  a power  of  efca'ping.  The 
inftant  one  of  this  infect’s  long  arms  is  laid  upon 
a millepede,  the  little  infedt  {ticks  without  a 
poifibility  of  retreating.  The  greater  the  dif- 
tance  at  which  it  is  touched,  the  greater  is  the 
eafe  with  which  the  polypus  brings  the  prey  to 
its  mouth.  If  the  little  object  be  near,  though 
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irretrievably  caught,  it  is  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the  mouth 
and  fwallowed.  When  the  polypus  is  unfup- 
plied  with  prc^y,  it  teftiiies  its  hunger  by  open- 
ing its  mouth ; the  aperture,  however,  is  fo 
(mall  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  perceived;  but 
when,  with  any  of  its  long. arms,  it  has  feized 
upon  its  prey,  it  then  opens  the  mouth  diftin&ly 
enough,  and  this  opening  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fize  of  the  animal  which  it  v/ould 
fwallow ; the  lips  dilate  infenfibly  by  fmall  de- 
grees, and  adjuft  themfelves  precifely  to  the  fi- 
gure of  their  prey.  Mr.  T rembley,  who  took 
a pleafure  in  feeding  this  ufelefs  brood,  found 
that  they  could  devour  aliments  of  every  kind, 
fifh  and  fiefh  as  well  as  infects ; but  he  owns 
they  did  not  thrive  fo  well  upon  beef  and  veal, 
as  upon  the  little  worms  of  their  own  providing. 
When  he  gave  one  of  thefe  famifhed  reptiles 
any  fubftance  which  was  improper  to  ferve  for 
aliment,  at  firft  it  feized  the  prey  with  avidity, 
but  after  keeping  it  fome  time  entangled  near 
the  mouth,  it  let  drop  again  with  diftinguifhing 
nicety. 

When  feveral  polypi  happen  to  fell  upon  the 
fame  worm,  they  difpute  their  common  prey 
with  each  other.  T wo  of  them  are  often  feen 
feizing  the  fame  worm  at  different  ends,  and 
dragging  it  at  oppofite  dirediions  with  great 
force.  It  often  happens  that  while  one  is  fwal- 
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lowing  its  refpedtivc  end,  the  other  is  alfo  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner,  and  thus  they  con- 
tinue fvvallowing  each  his  part,  until  their  mouths 
meet  together ; they  then  reft,  each  for  fome 
time  in  this  fituation,  till  the  worm  breaks  be- 
tween them,  and  each  goes  oft'  with  his  fhare ; 
but  it  often  happens,  that  a feemingly  more 
dangerous  combat  enfues,  when  the  mouths  of 
both  are  thus  joined  upon  one  common  prey 
together  ; the  largeft  polypus  then  gapes  and 
l'wallows  his  antagonift ; but  what  is  very  won- 
derful, the  animal  thus  fwallowed  feems  to  be 
rather  a gainer  by  the  misfortune.  After  it  has 
lain  in  the  conqueror’s  body  for  about  an  hour, 
it  illues  unhurt,  and  often  in  pofteflion  of  the 
prey  which  had  been  the  original  caufe  of  con- 
tention; how  happy  would  it  be  for  men,  if 
they  had  as  little  to  fear  from  each  other  ! 

Thefe  reptiles  continue  eating  the  whole  year, 
except  when  the  cold  approaches  to  congela- 
tion; and  then,  like  moft  others  of  the  infect 
tribe,  they  feel  the.  general  torpor  of  nature,  and 
all  their  faculties  are  for  two  or  three  months 
fufpended  ; but  if  they  abftain  at  one  time,  they 
are  equally  voracious  at  another,  and  like 
fnakes,  ants,  and  other  animals  that  are  torpid 
in  winter,  the  meal  of  one  day  fuffices  them  for 
feveral  months  together.  In  general,  however, 
they  devour  more  largely  in  proportion  to  their 
lize,  and  their  growth  is  quick  exaftly  as  they 
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arc  fed ; fuch  as  arc  beft  fupplied,  fo'oneft.  ac- 
quire their  largeft  iize,  but  they  diminifh  alfo 
in  their  growth  with  the  lame  facility,  if  their* 

. food  be  taken  away. 

Such  are  the  more  obvious  properties  of  thefe 
little  animals,  but  the  moft  wonderful  {till  re- 
main behind  : their  manner  of  propagation,  or 
rather  multiplication,  has  for  fome  years  been 
the  aftonilhment  of  all  the  learned  of  Europe. 
They  are  produced  in  as  great  a variety ‘of 
manners  as  every  fpecies  of  vegetable.  Some 
polypi  are  propagated  from  eggs,  as  plants  are 
from  their  feed ; fome  are  produced  by  buds 
ifluing  from  their  bodies,  as  plants  are  produ- 
ced by  inoculation,  while  all  may  be  multiplied 
by  cuttings,  and  this  to  a degree  of  minute- 
nefs  that  exceeds  even  philofophical  perfeve- 
rance. 

With  refpedf  to  fuch  of  this  kind  as  are 
hatched  from  the  egg,  little  curious  can  be 
added,  as  it  is  a method  of  propagation  fo  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes  of  infebt  nature  ; but  with 
regard  to  fuch  as  are  produced  like  buds  from 
their  parent  Item,  or  like  cuttings  from  an  ori- 
ginal root,  their  hiftory  requires  a more  detailed 
explanation.  If  a polypus  be  carefully  obferved 
in  fummer,  when  thefe  anitnals  are  chiefly  ac- 
tive, and  more  particularly  prepared  for  propa- 
gation, it  will  be  found  to  burgeon  forth  from 
.•different  parts  of  its  body  feveral  tubercle^  or 
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little  knobs,  which  grow  larger  and  larger  every 
day  j after  two  or  three  days  infpedtion,  what 
at  firft  appeared  but  a frriall  excrefcence  takes 
the  figure  of  a fmall  animal,  entirely  refembling 
its  parent,  furnifhed  with  feelers,  a mouth,  and 
all  the  apparatus  for  fcizing  and  digefting  its 
prey.  This  little  creature  every  day  becomes 
larger,  like  the  parent,  to  which  it  continues 
attached;  it  fpreads  its  arms  to  feize  upon 
whatever  infedl  is  proper  for  aliment,  and  de- 
vours it  for  its  own  particular  benefit;  thus  it 
is  pofleflfed  of  two  fources  of  nourifhment,  that 
which  it  receives  from  the  parent  by  the  tail, 
and  that  which  it  receives  from  its  own  induftry 
by  the  mouth.  The  food  which  thefe  animals 
receive  often  tindfures  the  whole  body,  and 
upon  this  occafion  the  parent  is  often  feen 
communicating  a part  of  its  own  fluids  to  that 
of  its  progeny  that  grows  upon  it ; while,  on 
the  cpntrary,  it  never  receives  any  tincture  from 
any  fubftance  that  is  caught  and  fwallowed  by 
its  young.  If  the  parent  fwallows  a red  worm, 
which  gives  a tindture  to  all  its  fluids,  the 
young  one  partakes  of  the  parental  colour ; but 
if  the  latter  fhould  feize  upon  the  fame  prey, 
the  parent  polypus  is  no  way  benefited  by  the 
capture,  but  all  the  advantage  remains  with  the 
young  one. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  parent  is 
capable  of  producing  only  one  at  a time,  fe- 
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Veral  young  ones  are  thus  feen  at  once,  of  dif- 
ferent fixes,  growing  from  its  body,  fomejuft 
budding  forth,  others  acquiring  their  perfect 
form,  and  others  come  to  fufficient  maturity, 
and  juft  ready  to  drop  from  the  original  ftem 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  for  feveral  days. 
But  what  is  more  extraordinary  ftill,  thofe 
young  ones  themfelves  that  continue  attached 
to  their  parent,  are  feen  to  burgeon,  and  pro- 
pagate their  own  young  ones  alfo,  each  holding 
the  fame  dependence  upon  its  refpecftive  parent, 
and  poffefted  of  the  fame  advantages,  that  have 
been  already  defcribed  in  the  firft  connection. 
Thus  we  fee  a furprifing  chain  of  exiftence  con- 
tinued, and  numbers  of  animals  naturally  pro- 
duced without  any  union  of  the  fexes,  or  other 
previous  difpofition  of  nature. 

This  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural  way  by 
which  thefe  infects  are  multiplied ; their  pro- 
duction from  the  egg  being  not  fo  common ; 
and  though  fome  of  this  kind  are  found  with  a 
little  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  filled  with  eggs,  which  after- 
wards come  to  maturity,  yet  the  artificial  me- 
thod of  propagating  thefe  animals,  is  much  more 
expeditious,  and  equally  certain  : it  is  indiffer- 
ent whether  one  of  them  be  cut  into  ten,  or  ten 
hundred  parts,  each  becomes  as  perfect  an  ani- 
mal as  that  which  was  originally  divided  j but 
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it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fmaller  the  part 
which  is  thus  feparated  from  the  reft,  the  longer 
it  will  be  in  coming  to  maturity,  or  in  affirming 
;ts  perfect  form.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  re- 
count the  many  experiments  that  have  been 
tried  upon  this  philofophical  prodigy j the  ani- 
mal has  been  twifted  and  turned  into  all  man- 
ner of  fhapes;  it  has  been  turned  infide  out,  it 
has  been  cut  in  every  divifion,  yet  ftill  it  con- 
tinued to  move ; its  parts  adapted  themfelves 
again  to  each  other,  and  in  a fhort  time  it  be- 
came as  voracious  and  induftrious  as  before. 

o 

Befides  thefe  kinds  mentioned  by  Mr.  T remb- 
ley,  there  are  various  others  which  have  been 
lately  difcovered  by  the  vigilance  of  fucceeding 
obfervers,  and  feme  of  thefe  fo  ftrongly  refemble 
a flowering  vegetable  in  their  forms,  that  they 
have  been  miftaken  by  many  naturalifts  for  fuch. 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Barbadoes,  has  defcribed  a fpecies  of  this' 
animal,  but  has  miftaken  its  nature,  and  called 
it  a fenfitive  flowering  plant ; he  obferved  it  to 
take  refuge  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and  when  un- 
difturbed,  to  fpread  forth  a number  of  ramifica- 
tions, each  terminated  by  a flowery  petal  which 
fhrunk  at  the  approach  of  the  hand,  and.  with- 
drew into  the  hole  from  whence  before  it  had 
been  feen  to  iffue.  This  plant  however  was 
no  other  than  an  animal  of  the  polypus  kind, 
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which  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  Barbadoes, 
but  alfo  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall, and  along  the  fhores  of  the  Continent. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Lythcphytes  and  Sponges. 

IT  is  very  probable  that  the  animals  we  fee, 
and  are  acquainted  with,  bear  no  manner  of 
proportion  to  thofe  that  are  concealed  from  us. 
Although  every  leaf  and  vegetable  fwarms  with 
animals  upon  land,  yet  at  fea  they  are  Hill 
more  abundant ; for  the  greatefl  part  of  what 
would  fecm  vegetables  growing  there  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  the  artificial  formation  of  ini 
feds,  palaces  which  they  have  built  for  their 
own  habitation. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  fea  along 
fome  fhores,  and  particularly  at  the  mouths  of 
feveral  rivers,  we  fhall  find  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a forefl  of  trees  under  water,  millions 
of  plants  growing  in  various  directions,  with 
their  branches  entangled  in  each  other,  and 
fometimes  {landing  fo  thick  as  to  obftruCl  na- 
vigation. The  fhores  of  the  Perfian  gulph, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Red-fea,  and  the  weftern 
coafls  of  America,  are  fo  choaked  up  in  many 
places  with  thefe  coraline  fubflances,  that 
though  fhips  force  a pafiage  through  them,  boats 
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and  fwimmers  find  it  impoffible  to  make  their 
way.  Thefe  aquatic  groves  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent fubftances,  and  affume  various  appear- 
ances. The  coral  plants,  as  they  are  called, 
fometimes  fhoot  out  like  trees  without  leaves  in 
winter ; they  often  fpread  out  a broad  furface 
like  a fan,  and  not  uncommonly  a large  bund- 
ling head,-’ like  a faggot;  fometimes  they  are 
found  to  refemble  a plant  with  leaves  and 
flowers ; and  often  the  antlers  of  a flag,  with 
great  exaCtnefs  and  regularity.  In  other  parts 
of  the  fea  are  feen  fponges  of  various  magni- 
tude, and  extraordinary  appearances,  affirming  a 
variety  of  phantaftic  forms  like  large  mufh- 
rooms,  mitres,  fonts,  and  flower- pots.  To  an 
attentive  fpeCtator  thefe  various  productions 
feem  entirely  of  the  vegetable  kind ; they  feem 
to  have  their  leaves  and  their  flowers,  and  have 
been  experimentally  known  to  {boot  out  blanches 
in  the  compafs  of  a year.  Philofophers,  there- 
fore, till  of  late,  thought  themfelves  pretty  fe- 
cure  in  afcribing  thefe  productions  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom ; and  Count  Marfigli,  who  has 
written  very  laborioufly  and  learnedly  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  corals  and  fponges,  has  not  hefitated 
to  declare  his  opinion,  that  they  were  plants  of 
the  aquatic  kind,  furnifhed  wfith  flowers  and 
feed,  and  endued  w'ith  a vegetation  entirely  re- 
fembling  that  whicfi  is  found  upon  land.  This 
opinion,  however,  feme  time  after,  began  to  be 
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ftiaken  by  Rumphius  and  Juffieu,  and  at  laft:  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Ellis,  who  by  a more  faga- 
cious  and  diligent  enquiry  into  nature,  put  it 
paft  doubt,  that  corals  and  fponges  were  entirely 
the  work  of  animals,  and  that  like  the  honey- 
comb, which  was  formed  by  the  bee,  the  coral 
was  the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles 
of  the  polypus  kind,  whofe  united  labours  were 
thus  capable  of  filling  whole  trails  of  the 
ocean  with  thofe  embarraffing  tokens  of  their 
induftry. 

If  in  our  refearches  after  the  nature  of  thcie 
plants,  we  fhould  be  induced  to  break  off  a 
branch  of  the  coraline  fubftance,  and  obferve 
it  carefully,  we  fhall  perceive  its  whole  furface, 
which  is  very  rugged  and  irregular,  covered 
with  a mucous  fluid,  and  almoft  in  every  part 
fludded  with  little  jelly-like  drops,  which  when 
clofely  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  no  other 
than  reptiles  of  the  polypus  kind.  Thefe  have 
their  motions,  their  arms,  their  appetites  ex- 
actly rcfembling  thofe  deferibed  in  the  laft  fhap- 
ter,  but  they  foon  expire  when  taken  out  of  the 
fee,  and  our  curiofity  is  at  once  flopped  in  its 
career,  by  the  animals  ceafing  to  give  any 
marks  of  their  induftry  recourfe  therefore  lias 
been  had  to  other  expedients,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  inhabitant,  as  well  as 
the  habitation. 

If  a coraline  plant  be  ftri&ly  obferved,  while 
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ftill  growing  in  the  Tea,  and  the  animals  upon 
its  furface  be  not  difturbed,  either  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waters,  or  the  touch  of  the  ob- 
ferver,  the  little  polypi  will  then  be  feen  in  in- 
finite numbers,  each  iffuing  from  its  cell,  and 
in  fome  kinds,  the  head  covered  with  a little 
{hell  refembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  fpread 
abroad,  in  order  to  feize  its  prey,  while  the 
hinder  part  {bill  remains  attached  to  its  habita- 
tion, from  whence  it  never  wholly  removes.  By 
this  time  it  is  perceived  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  infinitely  greater  than  was  at  firft  fuf- 
pefted  ; that  they  are  all  afliduoufly  employed  in 
the  fame  purfuits,  and  that  they  iffue  from  their 
refpedtive  cells,  and  retire  into  them  at  pleafure. 
Still,  however,  there  are  no  proofs  that  thofe 
large  branches  which  they  inhabit  are  entirely 
the  conftrudtion  of  fuch  feeble  and  minute  ani- 
mals. But  chemiftry  will  be  found  to  lend  a 
clue  to  extricate  us  from  our  doubts  in  this  par- 
ticular. Like  the  {hells  which  are  formed  by 
fnails,  mufcles  and  oyfters,  thefe  coraline  fub- 
ftances  effervefce  with  acids,  and  may  therefore 
well  be  fuppofed  to  partake  of  the  fame  animal 
nature.  But  Mr.  Ellis  went  {till  farther,  and 
examined  their  operations,  juft  as  they  were  be- 
ginning. Obferving  an  oyfter-bed  which  had 
been  for  fome  time  neglecfted,  he  there  perceived 
the  firft  rudiments  of  a coraline  plantation,  and 
tufts  of  various  kinds  {hooting  from  different 
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parts  of  this  favourable  foil.  It  was  upon  thefe 
he  tried  his  principal  experiment.  He  took  out 
the  oyfters  which  were  thus  furftifhed  with  co- 
ralines,  and  placed  them  in  a large  wooden 
veflel,  covering  them  with  fea- water.  In  about 
an  hour  he  perceived  the  animals,  which  before 
had  been  contracted  by  handling,  and  had  fhewn 
no  ligns  of  life,  expanding  themfelves  in  every 
direction,  and  appearing  employed  in  their  own 
natural  manner.  Perceiving  them  therefore  in 
this  ftate,  his  next  aim  was  to  preferve  them 
thus  expanded,  fo  as  to  be  permanent  objects  of 
curiofity.  For  this  purpofe  he  poured,  by  flow 
degrees,  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  into 
the  veflel  of  fea-water  in  which  they  were  im- 
merfed.  He  then  feparated  each  polypus  with 
pincers  from  its  fhell,  and  plunged  each  feparately 
into  fmall  cryftal  vafes,  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine 
mixed  with  water.  By  this  means  the  animal 
was  preferved  entire,  without  having  time  to  con- 
tract itfelfi  and  he  thus  perceived  a variety  of  kinds, 
almoft  equal  to  that  variety  of  productions  which 
thefe  little  animals  are  feen  to  form.  He  has 
been  thus  able  to  perceive  and  defcribe  fifty  dif- 
ferent kinds,  each  of  which  is  feen  to  poflefs  its 
own  peculiar  mode  of  conftruction,  and  to  form 
a corahne  that  none  of  the  reft  can  imitate.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  on  every  coraline  fubftarice 
there  are  a number  of  polypi  found,  no  way  re- 
fembling  thofe  which  are  the  erectors  of  the 
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building ; thefe  may  be  called  a vagabond  race  of 
reptiles,  that  are  only  intruders  upon  the  labours 
of  others,  and  that  take  pofleflioj*  of  habitations, 
which  they  have  neither  art  nor  power  to  build 
for  themfelves.  But  in  general,  the  fame  dif- 
ference that  fubfifts  between  the  honeycomb  of 
the  bee,  and  the  paper-like  cells  of  the  wafp, 
fubfifts  between  the  different  habitations  of  the 
coral-making  polypi. 

With  regard  to  the  various,  forms  of  thefe 
fubftances,  they  have  obtained  different  names 
from  the  nature  of  the  animal  that  produced 
them,  or  the  likenefs  they  bear  to  fome  well-  ♦ 
known  object,  fiich  as  coralines,.fungimadrepore3, 
fponges,  aftroites,,  and  keratophytes.  Though 
thefe  differ  extremely  in  their  outward  appear- 
ances, yet  they  are  all  formed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  reptiles  of  various  kinds  and  nature. 
When  examined  chemically,  they  all  difcover 
the  marks  of  animal  formation ; the  corals,  as 
was  faid,  diffolve  in  acids,  the  fponges  burn  with 
an  odour  ftrongly  refembling  that  of  burnt  horn. 
We  are  l.eft  fomewhat  at  a lofs  with  regard  to 
the  precife  manner  in  which  this  multitude  of 
cells,  which  at  laft  aliume  the  appearance  of  a 
plant  or  flower,  are  formed.  If  we  may  be  led 
in  this  fubjedt  by  analogy,  it  is  molt  probable, 
that  the  fubftance  of  coral  is  produced  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  fhell  of  the  fnail.  grows 
round  it  y thefe  little  reptiles  are  each  pofleiled  qf 
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a llirny  matter,  which  covers  its  body,  and  this 
hardening,  as  in  the  (nail,  becomes  an  habitation 
exactly  .fitted  to  the  body  of  the  animal  that  is 
to  refide  in  it ; feveral  of  thefe  habitations  being 
joined  together,  form  at  length  a confiderable 
mafs,  and  as  mod:  animals  are  productive,  in  pror 
portiori  to- their  minutenefs,  fo  thefe  multiplying 
in  a furprifing  degree,  at  length  form  thofe  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  that  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
deep. 

Thus  all  nature  feems  replete  with  life; 
almoft  every  plant  on  land  has  its  furface  co- 
vered with  millions  of  thefe  minute  creatures,  of 
whofe  exigence  we  are  certain,  but  of  whofe 
ufes  we  are  entirely  ignorant ; while  numbers  of 
what  feem  plants  at  fea  are  not  only  the  recep- 
tacles of  infedls,  but  alfo  entirely  of  infect  for- 
mation. This  might  have  led  fome  late  philo- 
fophers  into  an  opinion,  that  all  nature  was  ani- 
mated, that  every,  even  the  mod  inert  mafs  of 
matter,  was  endued  with  life  and  fenfation,  but 
wanted  organs  to  make  thofe  fenfations  percep- 
tible to  the  obferver:  thofe  opinions,  taken  up 
at  random,  are  difficultly  maintained,  and  as 
difficultly  refuted  ; like  combatants  that  meet 
in  the  dark,  each  party  may  deal  a thoufand 
blows  without  ever  reaching  the  adverfary. 
Thofe  perhaps  are  wifer  who  view  nature  as 
(he  offers ; who  without  fearching  too  deeply 
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into  the  receffes  in  which  fhe  ultimately  hides, 
are  contented  to  take  her  as  fhe  prefents  herfelf, 
and  ftoring  their  minds  with  effe&s,  rather 
than  with  caufes,  inftead  of  the  embarraff- 
ment  of  fyftems,  about  which  few  agree,  are 
contented  with  the  hiftory  of  appearances, 
concerning  which  all  mankind  have  but  one 
©pinion. 
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OF  THE 

Various  Matter  contained  in  this  Work. 


The  Reman  char  after  denotes  the  volume,  the  Arabic 
number  the  page. 


A. 

ABDOMINAL  Fijh,  their  defeription,  vi.  275, 
Si  276. 

Abfiemious  life,  its  great  benefit,  ii.  185. 

Ahfiiner.ee,  religiouily  obferved  long  after  the  Refor- 
mation— queen  Elizabeth’s  injun&ions  upon  this 
head — a heavenly  inftitution,  from  its  benefit  and 

advantage  to  fociety,  ii.  1 1 9. Remarkable  in- 

ftance  of  it  in  the  floth,  iv.  319. Serpents  bear 

it  longer  than  any  other  animal,  vii.  178. 
Acantbopterigii,  the  prickly-finned  fifh,  vi.  275. 
Achilles,  a Roman  tribune,  the  fecond  of  that  name, 
and  why,  ii.  108. 

Acorn,  its  Ihell  filled  by  an  immoveable  animal,  viii. 

94. a fhell-fifh,  vii.  59. 

Addifon,  in  palling  the  ftreights  of  Sicily,  was  furprized 
at  the  little  terror  in  the  prefent  appearance,  of 

Scylla  and  Charybdis,  i.  249. obferves,  nothing 

exceeds  the  patience  of  birds  while  hatching,  v. 
24. 

G 5 „ Adriatic , 
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Adriatic,  its  empire  claimed  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
i.  217. 

Aflian,  his  account  of  the  dreadful  cavern,  called  the  ' 

Gulph  of  Pluto,  i.  56 has  feen  an  elephant 

write  Latin,  iv.  243. 

Afina,  a volcano  in  Sicily — remarkable  eruption  in 
1537,  i.  56 — account  of  it — the  burning  feen  at 
Malta,  83 — the  quantity  of  matter  difcharged,  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  twenty  times  the  original  bulk  of 
the  mountain — walls  built  of  materials  thrown 
up  by  it,  95. 

A soli  pile,  an  inllrument  to  produce  artificial  wind — its 
defcription,  and  manner  Of  generating  violent  blafls,. 
i.  314. 

Africa,  its  fandy  ftorms,  i.  339 — djeftroy  villages  and 

armies,  341 feveral  animals  with  four  ftomachs  in 

Europe,  have  but  two  in  Africa,  ii.  291 — the  zebra  a 

native  of  Africa,  35 7 has  the  largeft  and  final- 

left  of  the  cow  kind,  iin  13. The  ferret  origi- 

nally from  Africa,  iv.  21 — its  animals  very  fierce,  | 
and  its  favages  moll  brutal — they  fuppofe  monkiei 
obftinately  dumb  to  avoid  labour,  *217 — the  ele- 
phant a native  of  Africa — the  favage  inhabitants 
attempt  not  to  fubdue  this  creature,  and  wifh  onlv  to 
efcape  its  fury;  thus  it  retains  liberty  in  Africa — 
the  natives  are  greatly  degenerated,  250. 

Age,  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Auvergne, 
and  Switzerland,  furnilh  more  inftances  of  old  age,, 
than  the  plains  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  or 
Poland,  ii.  187 See  Trees. — See  Fijhes,.v\.  159. 

Agouti,  an  animal  found  in  great  abundance  in  South 
America,  and  by  fome  called  the  rabbit  of  that  con- 
tinent; it  refembles  the  rabbit,  yetis  different  from 
ours,  and  peculiar  to  the  new  world — its  defcription 
— its  ordinary  food — it  has  the  hair  and.  voracioul- 
nefs  of  a hog — eats  greedily,  and  hides  the  re- 
mainder——burrows  in  hollow  trees — its  manner  of 
feeding  and  walking— fight  and  hearing — its  fiefli, 
how  drelfed — how  hunted  and  forced  cut  of  its 
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hole it  turns  in  its  own  defence  upon  the  hunters 

;cs  bite,  and  crv — how  tamed— bears  two  young 

at  each  litter ; breeds  at  lead  twice  a year ; car- 
ries its  young  about  like  a cat,  and  lodges  them  in 
a tree,  where"  they  foon  become  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  iv.  46  to  49. 

Agricola,  has  feen  hats  made  of  mole  fkins,  moft  beau- 
tiful, iv.  93. 

Agriculture,  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  filk,  turned  to  agriculture,  woulden- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  corn  to  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  diminution,  of  national  wealth  in  pur- 
chaling  wrought  filk  from  other  countries,  vi.  257. 
Ai,  a name  of  the  floth — its  defeription,  iv.  3 15, 
Aicurous , a great  parrot— its  fagacity  and  docility,  v. 

244-  . . ' 

Aigues-mortes,  town  m France,  a port  in  the  time  of 
St.  Louis ; now  removed  more  than  four  miles  from 
the  fea,  i.  258. 

Air,  the  only  a&ive  agent  in  earthquakes,  i.  97 — 
Amonton’s  calculation  of  a moderate  degree  of  heat 
* fuflicient  to  give  the  air  amazing  powers  of  expan - 
lion,  98 — too  fine  for  our  fight,  is  very  obvious  to 
our  touch,  279 — its  elalticity — a cubic  foot  of  air 
weighs  more  than  an  ounce — a hand  upon  the  mouth 
of  a vefifei  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhauded,  is 
violently  fucked  inwards,  and  wny— the  mouth  ol 
fuch  vefiel  inverted  being  immerfed,  the  water  will 
rife  into  the  empty  fpace,  and  fill  the  g!afs — the 
- manner  in  which  tliis  is  done — water  never-  ai'cends 
higher  than  thirty-two  feet — our  ordinary  load  of  air 
amounts  nearly  to  forty  thoui’.-tvl  pounds- — rourtitou- 
fand  pounds  weight  of  air  carried  at  one  time  njo're 

than  at  another,  and  why— -the  air  contained  in  aiiut- 

fiiell,  may  be  dilated  into  unknown  dirnenfions— rthe 
air  contained  in  a houie,  may  be  comprefled  into  a 
cavity  equal  to  the  eye  of  a needle— the  encrealmg 
elahicity  of  coipprcheda::  augmented  by  iuwtjwcma 
when  expanded  be  fun.  v-A  -e  oscplofiop  of  . a 
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world,  280  to  284 — one  of  the  moll  compounded 
bodies  iri  nature,  291 — fcarce  any  fubltance  refilling 
its  corroding  qualities,  292 — factitious  air  produced 
in  great  quantities  from  vegetable,  animal,  or  mine- 
ral fubltances — proves  a greater  enemy  to  animals 
than  a vacuum — a bird  enclofed  in  artificial  air,  from 
raifins,  died  in  a quarter  of  a minute — a frog  in- 
cluded in  artificial  air — a fnail  put  into  the  recei- 
ver, with  air  of  palle,  died  in  four  minutes — to  be 
wholefome,  Ihould  not  be  of  one  kind,  but  a com- 
pound of  feveral  fubllances,  297  to  299 — how  air 
contributes  to  the  fupport  of  our  lives — a difpute 
upon  it— gives  life  and  body  to  flame — kindles  fire 
into  flame,  moderates  the  rays  of  light,  and  diflipates 
their  violence — conveyance  of  found— all  the  plea- 
fure  received  from  converfation,  or  from  mufic,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  air— odours  are  diffufed  by 
the  air— vegetables,  or  the  bodies  of  animals  left  to 
putrefy,  produce  air  in  a very  copious  manner— it 
finds  admilCon  into  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors, 
and  moll  eafily  intofpirits  of  wine — mountains,  mi- 
nei  als, ^vegetables,  animals,  and  fires,  contribute  to 
encreafe  a current  of  air,  310  to  315 — a tide  of  air 
produced  by  the  fun  and  moon,  330 — a current  of 
air,  di  iven  through  a contracted  Ipace,  grows  more 
violent  and  irrefilcible,  331. 

Air-pump,  the  experiment  of  a carp  placed  under  it, 
vi.  152,  153 — fifh  can  live  but  a few  minutes  with- 
out air,  157. 

Air-bladder , in  fifh.es,  defcribed,  vi.  154. 

A.batrefs,  a bird  of  the  gull  kind — its  defcription  b/ 
Edwaids— is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates, 
and  other  regions,  as  far  as  the  flreights  of  Magel- 
lan in  the  South  Seas — is  the  mofl  fierce  and  formi- 
dable of  the  aquatic  tribe — it  chiefly  purfues  the  fly- 
ing-filb,  forced  from  the  fea  by  the  dolphins— 
WicquefSrt’s  account  of  this  bird— itfeems  to  have 
a peculiar  affeCtion  for  the  penguin,  and  a pleafure 
in  its  fociety — its  neft,  vi.  54  to  58. 

Alb  our  as,  a famous  volcano  near  mount  Taurus,  i.  91. 

Alder, 
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Aider-,  hares  will  not  feed  on  the  bark  of  It,  iv.  7. 

Algazel,  the  feventh  variety  of  gazelles  with  Mr.  Buf- 
fon,  iii-  69. 

Aldrovanius , places  the  bats  among  birds,  iv.  1 26 

he  having  fpent  a fortune,  to  enlighten  mankind,  and 
colle&ed  more  truth  and  fafhood  than  any  man,  was 
reduced  to  want,  to  luffer  ingratitude,  and  to  die  in 
an  hofpital,  vi.  105. 

Alexander’s  foldiers  agitated  by  curiofity  and  appre- 
henfion  at  the  tides  in  the  river  Indus,  i.  240. 

All  gat  or,  or  the  Cayman,  a kind  of  crocodile,  vii.  108. 

Alps,  dreadful  chafms  found  in  them,  i.  55 — Pope’s 
defcription  of  a traveller  draining  up  the  Alps,  133 
— the  higheft  point  of  them  not  above  fixteen  hun- 
dred toiles  above  the  furfaceof  the  fea,  142. 

Amazons,  the  greateft  river  in  the  world,  has  its  fource 
among  the  Andes,  i.  1 32 — its  courfe,  from  its  origin 
in  the  lake  of  Lauricocha  to  its  difcharge  into  the 
Wedern  Ocean,  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  leagues, 
— its  difcharge  is  through  a channel  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  broad,  after  receiving  above  fixty 
confiderable  rivers,  200  to  203. 

Amlergrife,  long  confidered  as  a fubftance  found 
floating  on  the  fea,  but  fince  difcovered  to  belong  to 
the  cachalot — the  balls  of  ambergrife  found  in  all 
fifhes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  olded  and  ftrong- 
efl,  vi.  199. 

Ambrofe,  St.  his  credulity  concerning  the  halcyon, 
vi.  129. 

America,  exceeds  in  the  fizeofits  reptiles,  but  is  inferior 
in  its  quadrupedes,  ii.  305. The  black  rats,  ori- 

ginally from  Europe,  have  propagated  greatly  in 
America,  and  are  now  the  mod  noxious  animals 

there, .iv.  67 The  American  mock-bird,  af- 

fumes  the  tone  of  every  animal  in  the  wood,  from 
the  wolf  to  the  raven — its  defcription  and  habits,  v. 

288,  289 Catelhy  aflerts  the  wolf  was  the  only 

dog  ufed  by  the  Americans,  before  they  had  the 
' Europeans 
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Europeans  among  them,  iii.  298 the  tapir  is  the 

large'!  animal  of  America — opinion  that  all  qua^ 
drupedes  in  South  America  are  of  a different  fpecies 
from  thofe  refembling  them  in  the  Old  World— 
and  fuch  as  peculiaily  belong  to  that  New  Con- 
tinent, are  without  the  marks  of  the  quadrupede 
perfection,  ii.  305,  306 — defcription  of  the  natives 

of  that  country,  210,  ct  feq. The  favages  there 

fuppofe  monkies  to  be  men,  but  obftinately  dumb, 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  labour,  iv.  217 — 
the  vampyre,  confldered  as  a great  pelt  of  South- 
America — and  an  obitruCtion  to  the  peopling  of 
many  parts  of  that  continent,  136 — the  manu- 
facture of  ltutfs,  of  the  wool  of  the  pacos,  a very 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce  in  South  America, 

294 — no  rabbits  naturally  in  America — but  there 
are  animals,  in  fome  mea/ure,  „ refembling  the  rab- 
bits of  Europe,  23 That  part  of  the  American  \ 

continent  which  lies  under  the  line,  is  cool  and 
pleafant,  ii.  215 — caufe  of  the  tawny  colour  of  the 
North  American  Indians — they  paint  their  ifcins 
with  red  ochre,  and  anoint  them  with  the  fat  of 
bears,  217,  218 — the  original  caufe  of  their  flat 
' heads,  22c American  wood-duck  delcribed,, 


vi.  117. 


Atnia , or  Bonito,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  28b. 
Arnmodytes,  or  the  Lance,  a fifh — its  defcription,  vi.  283. 
Arnmodytes,  a kind  of  viper — it  darts  with  amazing 
fwiftnefs,  >vii.  165. 

Amonton  obferves,  a moderate  degree  of  heat  may  give 
the  air  amazing  powers  of  eXpatrfion,  i.  98. 

Amour , a river  of  Eaftern  Tartary,  i.  196 — it  receives 


Amphijlaena,  or  the  double-headed  ferpent,  vii.  204. 
Anarchlcas , the  wolf-hlh,  its  defcription,  vi.  2S3. 


Amphibious  quadrupedes  have  motion  in  the  lower  eye- 
lid alone,  ii.  78 general  defcription  of  that  clafs. 


about  forty  lefier  rivers,  202. 


iv.  137. 


Anatanijh . 
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J/raton-Jis.  See  Apes,  ii.  285. — Lamprey,  vi.  2 4 if. 

Anchovy  has  no  bladder,,  vi.  157. 

Andalufia,  gennets  of  that  province  the  bed,  ii.  327. 

Andes,  amazing  chafms  or  fiiTu.es  in  them — Tome  of 
thefe  are  a mile  wide,  and  others,  running  under- 
ground, referable  a province,  i.  56 — the  highelt 
mountains  of  the  world,  92 — excellent  defeription 
of  them  by  Uiloa,  136 — the  Andes  are  by  meafure 
three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix, toifes,, 
or  fathoms,  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  141  — 
at  the  top  no  difficulty  of  breathing  perceived,  143; 

Manner  of  mules  going  down  the  precipices,. 

ii-  355* 

Anemometer,  an  indrument  to  meafure  the  velocity  of 
the  wind — gives  no  certain  information  of  the  force 
of  a dorm,  i.  332. 

Any  or  a.  The  goat  of  Angora — a number  of  animals 
about  Angora,  affording  hair  for  trade  — the  cam- 
let made  of  fuch  hair,  iii.  5 3 — the  cat  of  Angora, 
ig5. 

Anhima , a bird  of  the  crane  kind,  of  Brafil,  de~ 
feribed — the  cock  and  the  hen  prowl  together — 
when  one  dies,,  the  other  days  by  it,  and  dies  alfo,. 
v.  347,  etfeq. 

Animals  hold  the  fird  rank  amidd  the  infinitely  dif- 
ferent produdtions  the  earth  offers — are  endowed 
with  powers  of  motion  and  defence,  even  thofe  fixed 
to  one  fpot — organized  beings  provided  with  fome 
defence  for  their  own  fecurity — endued  with  life 
and  vigour — fome,  by  nature,  violent — have  their 
enmities  and  affections — ultimately  fupported  up- 
on vegetables — thofe  in  a dry  funny  climate  drong 
and  vigorous — different  vegetables  appropriated  to 
the  diderent  appetites,  and  why — of  domedic  kinds, 
carried  from  milder  countries  into  northern  climates, 
auickly  degenerate  and  grow  lefs — in  the  internal 
parts  of  South  America  and  Africa  grow  to  a pro- 
digious fize,  and  why — not  fo  in  the  cold  frozen 
regions  of  the  North — the  mod  perfcdl  races  h^ve 
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the  lead  fimilitude  to  the  vegetable  productions  on 
which  they  are  ultimately  fed — the  meaner  the 
animal,  the  more  local — affume  different  habits  as 
well  as  appearances,  and  why — fome  peculiar  to 
every  part  of  the  vegetable  fydem — there  are  that 
live  upon  other  animals — this  wifely  fo  conflicted 
to  diminilh  the  number  of  animals,  and  encreafe 
that  of  vegetables — the  general  fcope  of  human 
induflry — of  the  vafl  variety,  very  few  ferviceable 
to  man — in  a catalogue  of  jnore  than  twenty  thou- 
sand land  animals,  fcarcely  an  hundred  are  any  way 
ufefql  to  man — expediency  of  man’s  living  upon 
animals  as  well  as  vegetables,  ii.  i to  13 — little 
more  known  than  that  the  greateft  number  require 
the  concurrence  of  a male  and  female  to  reproduce 
their  kind — and  thefe,  didinCtly  and  invariably, 
found  to  beget  creatures  of  their  own  fpecies,  14 — 
ufual  diflinClion,  with  refpeCt  to  their  manner  of 
generation,  into  oviparous  and  viviparous  kinds,  20 
—the  warmth  of  the  fun,  or  of  a flove,  efficacious 
in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfection,  25 
— fuch  parts  as  the  animal  has  double,  or  without 
which  it  can  live,  are  the  lateft  in  production,  32 — 
De  Graaf  has  attended  the  progrefs  and  encreafe 
of  various  animals  in  the  womb,  and  minutely 
marked  the  changes  they  undergo,  33 — that  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  takes  the  longed  time  for 
production,  the  molt  complete  when  fimlhcd — of  all 
others,  man  the  flowed  in  coming  into  life — the 
mod  formidable  are  the  lead  fruitful,  and  why — 
thofe  which  bring  forth  many  engender  before  they 
have  arrived  at  half  their  natural  fize — approach 
more  to  perfection,  whofe  generation  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  of  man,  44  to  46 — men  and  apes  only 
have  eve-ladies  upon  the  upper  and  lower  lids — ail 
others  want  them  on  the  lower  lid,  78 — that  which 
has  mod  defires  appears  capable  of  the  greated 
variety  of.happinefs — thofe  of  the  fored  remain 
without  food  feveral  weeks— all  endure  the  want  of 
deep  and  hunger  with  lefs  injury  to  health  than 
man — nature  contracts  the  ltomachs  of  carnivorous 

animals 
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animals  of  the  fared  to  fuit  them  to  their  precarious 
way  of  living — but  the  meaner  tribes  are  dill  more 
capable  of  lullaining  life  without  food,  fl2  to  114 
— fome  lower  animals  feem  to  fpend  the  greateft 
part  of  their  lives  in  deep,  123 — fome  affedted  by 
mufic — inftances  of  it,  156 — thofe  furnilhed  with 
hands  have  more  underdanding  than  others,  170 — 
in  general,  the  large  animals  live  longer  than  the 
little,  1S4 — difference  between  animals  in  a date  of 
nature  and  dorrjeftic  tamenfcfs,  fo  confiderabie  that 
M.  BufFon  makes  it  a principal  diftindtion  of  clafies, 
285 — their  teeth  fitted  to  the  nature  of  their  food— 
and  their  legs  as  well  fitted  to  their  refpedlive  wants 
or  enjoyments — thofe  who  chew  the  cud  have-four 
ftomach? — feveral  that  with  us  have  four  domachs, 
have  but  two  in  Africa — no  carnivorous  animal, 
except  the  dog,  makes  a voluntary  attack  but  with 
fuperiority — the  ftomach  generally  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  or  the  eafe  with  which  it  is 
obtained — the  fize  of  the  inteftines  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  food— few  of  the  wild  fort  feek 
their  prey  in  the  day-time — in  proportion  as  each 
carnivorous  animal  wants  drength,  it  ufes  all  the 
alliilance  of  patience,  affiduity,  and  cunning — fome 
animals  carefully  avoid  their  enemies  by  placing 
centinels  to  warn  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
know  how  to  punifh  fuch  as  have  negledted  their 
pod,  or  been  unmindful  of  the  common  fafety — the 
wild  fort  fubjedt  to  few  alterations,  and  in  the  fa- 
vage  date  continue  for  ages  the  fame,  in  fize,  diape, 
and  colour — is  otherwife  when  fubdued  and  taken 
under  the  protedtion  of  man — the  tame  kind  bears 
no  refemblance  to  its  ancedors  in  the  woods,  ani- 
mals feeding  only  upon  grafs,  rendered  carnivorous 
—two  indances,  289  to  300— Africa  ever  re- 
markable for  the  fiercenefs  of  its  animals — the 
fmalled  multiply  the  faded — the  larger  fort  bring 
few  at  a time — feldom  generate  till  they  be  near 
their  full  growth — thofe  which  bring  many  repro- 
duce before  they  arrive  at  half  their  natural  fize — • 
with  all  animals,  the  time  of  their  pregnancy  is 

proportioned 
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proportioned  to  their  fize — in  all  kinds,  the  inter- 
mediate litters  the  molt  fruitful — the  fir  ft  and  laft 
generally  produce  the  feweft  in  number  and  worlt 
of  kind— natural  inltinft  to  choofe  the  proper  times 
of  copulation — whatever  the  natural  difpofition  of 
animals,  they  have  all  courage  to  defend  their 
young — inllances  of  it — milk  in  the  carnivorous 
animals  more  fparing  than  in  others — choice  of 
iituation  in  bringing  forth,  rertiarkablc  in  animals, 
304  to  3 1 1 — the  a;'s,  in  a date  of  tamenefs,  the 
molt  gentle  and  quiet  of  ail  animals,  349— -of  all 
animals  covered  with  hair,  the  afs  the  lealt  fubjeft 
to- vermin,  354 — the  zebra  the  moll  beautiful,  but 
the  wildelt  animal  in  nature,  337 — perfectly  know 
their  enemies,  and  how  to  avoid  them — inllances  of 
it,  361 — bell  method  of  claffing  animals  adopted  by 
Ray,  Klein,  BrifTon,  and  Linnaeus,  37Q  to  274 — 

the  author’s  method  of  claffing  them,  276  to  283 

the  carnivorous  feek  their  food' in' gloomy  iohtuci* 
— they  are  (harper  than  the  ruminating  kind,  and. 
why — ruminating  animals  moll  harmlefs,  and  melt 
eafily  tamed — generally  go  in  herds,  for  their  mu- 
tual fecurity — live  entirely  upon  vegetables— the 
meaneft  of  them  unite  in  each  other’s  defence — 
carnivorous  animals  have  finall  llomachs  and  fhort 
inteflir.es — ruminating  animals  naturally  more  in- 
dolent and  lefs  artful  than  the  carnivorous  kinds, 
and  why — their  bowels  confidered  as  an  elaboratonv 
with  proper  veffels  in  it — nature  enlarges  the  capa- 
city cf  their  intellines  to  take  in  a greater  fupply — • 
and  furnifhes  them  with  four  llomachs — the  names 
of  thefe  four  llomachs — the  intePdnes  of  carnivo;  ouy 
animals  are  thin  and  lean ; hut  thofe  of  the  rumi- 
nating fort  flrong,  flelhy,  and  well  covered  with  fat 
— of  all  others,  man  fpe'nds  the  lealt  time  in  eating 
— of  all  ruminant,  the  cow  kind  deferve  the  firft 
rank,  iii.  1 to  7 — naturalifts  give  various  names  to 
the  fame,  only'diliering  in  accidental  circumilances — 
cf  all,  except  man,  the  cow  moll  extenfively  pro- 
pagated— greateil  variety  among  cows,  none  more 
liumble  and  pliant  of  difpofitiou — die  large  kind  ot 
% ' , v the 
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ihe  torrid  zone  very  fond  of  the  vvater-Wome  void! 
their  dung,  when  purfued ; this  ariies  rather  from 
fear,  than  a defire  of  defence — the  number*of  the; 
cow  kind,  by  naturalifts  extended  to  eight  or  ten 
forts,  reduced  to  two;  one  animal  of  the  cow  kind,, 
no  naturalift  has  hitherto  delcribed,  it  may  be  added 
as  a third  fpecies — defeription  of  it — all  the  ru- 
minant internally  much  alike,  22  to  33 — thofe 
that  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  man,  in  a 
few  generations  become  indolent  and  helplefs — the 
fheep,  in  a doinellic  Hate,  the  moil  defencelefs  and- 
inoffenfive,  35 — aifo  the  mod  ftupid,  37 — a great 
number  and  variety  about  Angora;  the  inhabitants 
drive  trade  with  their  hair,  53 — the  kinds  actually 
not  diftinguilhed  by  the  horns,  colour,  politior*  of 
the  ears,  or  finenefs  of  the  Jiair,  56— the  fat,  urine, 
beak,  and  even  dung  of  various  animals  efficacious 
in  fome  diforders,  64 — of  ail  in  the  world,  ths 
gazelle  lias  the  moft  beautiful  eye,  66 — fcarce  one 
animal,  except  the  carnivorous,  that  does  not  pro- 
duce concretions  in  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  kidnies, 
bladder,  or  in  the  heart,  71 — no  naturalift  informs, 
us  whether  that  which  bears  the  mufk,  be  a rumi- 
nant, or  of  the  hog  . kind,  84— by  a general  rule,, 
every  animal  lives  about  feven  or  eight  times  the 
number  of  years  it  continues  to  grow,  95 — of  all 
natives  of  this  climate,  none  have  fuch  a beautiful 
eye  as  the  flag,  06 — no  two  more  nearly  allied, 
than  the  ftag  and  the  fallow-deer ; yet  form  diftinft 
families,  and  never  engender  together,  115 — many 
that  once  flourished  in  the  world,  may  now  be 
exiindl,  126 — of  all  the  deer  kind,  the  rein-deer  the 
moft  extraordinary,  and  moft  ulefttl,  138 — of  all,, 
when  young,  none  more  prettily  playful  than  the 
kitten,  187 — many  in  Syria  and  Perfia  remarkable 
for  long  ioft  hair,  196 — moft  terreftrial  are  larger,, 
fiercer,  and  ftronger,  in  warm  than  in  cold  or 
temperate  climates,  197— they  only  not  afraid  fingly 
to  make  oppofition  to  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopotamos,  209  — 
of  ail  American,  the  tiger  the  moft  formidable  and 
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mifchievous,  226 — the  generality  have  greater 
agility,  greater  fwiftnefs,  and  more  formidable 
arms,  from  nature,  than  man ; and  their  fenfes, 
particularly  that  of  fmelling,  are  far  more  perfect, 
254 — thofe  living  upon  fleffi  hunt  by  nature,  255- 
all  under  the  influence  of  man,  are  fubjedl  to  great 
variations,  258 — many  in  this  country  breed  be- 
tween a dog  and  a fox,  276 — all  favage,  that  have 
once  tailed  human  flelh,  never  refrain  from  pur- 
fuing  mankind,  31 1 — thofe  of  the  north,  in  winter, 
are  more  hairy,  than  thofe  of  the  milder  climates, 
and  what  the  caufe,  328 — of  the  arftic  climates, 
have  their  winter  and  fummer  garments,  except  as 
far  north  as  Greenland,  330 — of  the  weazcl  kind,  the 

martin  the  moll  pleafing,  341 feeding  entirely 

upon  vegetables,  are  inoffenuve  and  timorous,  iv.  3. 
—remarkable  for  fpeed,  except  the  horfe,  have 
the  hind  feet  longer  than  the  fore,  4 — none  receives 
the  male  when  pregnant,  except  the  hare,  5 — hares, 
they  only  that  have  hair  on  the  infide  of  their 
mouths,  8 — few  of* the  wild  kind  have  fo  many 
varieties  as  the  fquirrel,  24 — all  are  tamed  more 
difficultly  in  proportion  to  their  cowardice,  68 — in 
all  countries,  civilized  and  improved,  the  lower 
ranks  of  animals  reprefled  and  degraded,  146 — the 
beaver  the  only  one  that  in  its  fore  parts  relembles 
a quadrupede,  and  in  its  hinder  parts  approaches  the 
nature  of  fifties,  149 — a true  judgment  of  their  dif- 
pofition  by  their  looks,  and  a juft  conjefture  of 
their  internal  habits  from  their  external  form,  195 
* — the  lori,  of  all  other  the  longeft,  in  proportion  to 
fize,  226 — the  camel  the  moll  temperate  of  all,  281 

the  oftrich  the  moll  voracious,  v.  51 — of  all 

that  ufe  their  wings  and  legs  in  running,  the  oftrich 
is  the  fwiftell,  56 — none  has  greater  courage  than 
the  cock,  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  146— 
—The  prefence  of  man  xleftrovs  the  fociety  of 
meaner  animals,  and  their  inftinfts  alfo,  vi.  58 — 
thofe  longeft  in  the  womb,  are  the  longeft  lived, 
according  to  Pliny,  107 — none  harder  to  be  killed 
than  the  ftiark,  221 — the  fnail  kind  are  herma- 
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phrodites,  vii.  29 of  all  four-footed,  the  frog  the 

belt  fwimmer,  68 — the  caterpillar  has  the  greatelt 

number  of  enemies,  373 Whatever  kind,  long 

under  the  prote&ion  of  man,  lofe  part  of  their  natu- 
ral lagacity,  in  providing  for  themfelves,  viii.  22— 
that  which  fills  the  acorn-fhell  is  immoveable— «a 
moll  numerous  tribe  lately  dilcovcred,  propagated 
by  cuttings — many  entirely  without  motion— all 
feem  poffeffed  of  one  power,  of  which  vegetables 
are  totally  deficient — certain  races  of  animals 
fall  beneath  vegetables,  by  their  more  imperfett 
propagation,  94 — fome  live  without  limbs,  and 
often  reproduce  them ; fome  live  without  brain  for 
many  weeks  together;  fome  increafe  and  grow 
large,  though  all  their  nobler  organs  “are  entirely 
deitroyed  ; fome  continue  to  exiil,  though  cut  in 
two,  their  nobler  parts  preferving  life,  while  the 
others  perifh  that  were  cut  away;  the  zoophyte 
tribe  continues  to  live  in  feparate  parts,  and  one 
animal,  by  the  means  of  cutting,  is  divided  into 
two  diilindt  exigences,  fometimes  into  a thoufand, 
1 01,  102 — the  firlt  difeovery  of  the  power  of  re- 
production in  animals  owing  to  Mr.  Trem'bley, 
103. 


Antelope,  tenth  variety  of  gazelles  by  Miv  Buffon — 
its  defeription,  iii.  72 — the  Indian  antelope,  73. 

Antilles.  See  Negroes. 

Antlers , their  diftinft  names,  iii.  105. 

Antiparos,  its  grotto  moll  remarkable,  i.  62. 

Antipathy,  many  have  it  to  fome  animals,  whofe  pre- 
fence they  inftantly  fmell,  ii.  168. No  animals 

more  alike  than  the  cow  and  buffalo,  yet  none  have 
ftronger'  diflikes  to  each  other,  iii.  24 — -dogs  and 
wolves  fo  different  in  their  difpoutions,  that  no 

animals  can  have  a more  perfeft  antipathy,  286 

the  lame  fubfiits  between  foe  jackall  and  the  ddg, 
31 3 of  the  marmout  to  the  dog,  iv.  37 — quadru- 
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Norway  rat,  64,  et  feq, — between  the  porcupine  a: 
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Serpent  fo  irrcconcileable,  as  never  to  meet  with- 
out a mortal  engagement,  1 04. 

Jjitiquity,  moll  naturally  looked  up  to  with  reveren- 
tial wonder,  ii.  242. 

Anthony,  St.  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  ii.  120. 

Ants,  every  writer  of  antiquity  deferibes  this  infeft, 
as  labouring  in  the  fummer,  and  fealling  upon  die 
produce  during  the  winter  ; in  fome  of  the  warmer 
Climates  this  may  be  fo,  but  in  France  and  Eng- 
land they  are  in  a Hate  of  torpidity  flurlr.g  win- 
ter— common  ants  of  Europe — their  defeription — 
fears  not  to  attack  a creature  ten  times  its  own 
magnitude — ,are  divided  into  males,  females,  and 
neutral  or. working  tribe — in  what  manner  diflin- 
o-uifhed  from  each  other — males  and  females  feem 
no  way  to  partake  in  the  common  drudgeries  of 
the  Hate — males  purfue  the  females  with  great 
afliduily,  and  force  them  to  compliance — remain 
coupled  for  fome  time — defeription  of  the  ant-hills 
in  fouthem  parts  of  Europe  conflrufted  with  won- 
derful contrivance — their  food  and  excurfions — 
their  eggs  fo  very  fmall,  that,  upon  a black  ground, 
they  can  fcarcely  be  difeemed — fond  attachment 
of  the  working  ants  to  their  progeny — the  aurelia 
Hate,  and  efforts  to  get  rid  of  their  fkins — experi- 
ment of  Mr.  de. Geer  to  this  purpofe — ftate-of  the 
female,  after  fhe  has  done  laying,  not  known ; the 
males  then  fly  away,  and  are  heard  of  no  more — 
ants  of  the  tropical  climates  build  a hill  with  great 
contrivance  and  regularity,  lay  up  provifions,  and, 
living  the  whole  year,  fubmit  to  regulations  en- 

. tirely  different  from  the  ants  of  Europe — three 
kinds  of  African  ants — their  hills  from  fix  to  twelve 
feet  high — amazing  number  and  regularity  of  their 
cells_ddep reflations  and  adventures — they  live  un- 
der Uriel  regulations — order  in  which  they  Gaily 
forth — often  quit  their  dwelling  in  a body,  and  go 
in  queft  of  adventures — an  iniiance  of  it  given  by 
Smith — theiF  fling  produces  extreme  pain,  viii. 
51  to  62——  drive  the  hare  from  its  form,  iv. 
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i 2 — many  animals  live  upon  ants  in  Africa  and 
America,  310. 

Ant-lion,  the,  vii.  292. 

Ant-eater,  or  Ant-bear,  defeription  and  habits — then- 
art  to  catch  the  ants — manner  of  defence  againft 
its  enemies — kills  the  invader,  and  remains  faf- 
tened  upon  him  with  vindictive  defperation,  iv.  3 10 

‘ t0  3H-  _ . 

Antioch,  buried  by  an  earthquake,  i.  102. 

Aorta,  the  gieat  artery,  ii.  42. 

Apcrea,  by  fome  the  Brafilian  rabbit — its  defeription, 
iv.  52. 

Apes,  have  eye-lafhes  upon  the  upper  and  lower  lids, 
ii.  78 — the  only  animal  poflefied  of  hands  and  arms, 
96 — in  fome  of  the  kind  the  refemblance  to  man  fo 
linking,  that  anatomills  are  puzzled  to  find  in 
what  part  of  the  human  body  man’s  fuperiority 
confiits — enjoy  many  advantages  in  common  with. 

men,  above  the  lower  tribes  of  nature,  285 the 

foremoll  of  the  kind  is  the  ourang-outang,  or  \yild 
man  of  the  woods — defeription  of  this  animal  by 
Dr.  Tyfon — comparative  view  of  this  creature  with 
man — another  defeription  of  it  by  Mr.  BufFon — 
two  young  ones,  but  a year  old,  difeovered  an  ailo- 
nifhing  power  of  imitation— a kind  called  baris, 
properly  inftrufted  when  young,  ferve  as  ufeful 
domellics — Le  Comte’s  account  of  an  ape  in  the 
freights  of  Molucca — the  long-armed  ape  an  ex- 
traordinary and  remarkable  creature—its  deferip- 
tior. — a native  of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  found  along 
the  coafts  of  Coromandel — fling  themfelves  from 
one  rope  to  another,  at  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet 
diltance — inflances  of  amazing  nimblenefs — in  a 
fate  of  nature  they  run  upon  all-fours. — certain 
proofs  of  it — flight  furvey  of  the  ape  kind,  iv.  177 

to  194 rn  the  navies  of  Solomon,  among  the 

articles  imported  from  the  Eall,  are  apes  and  pea- 
cocks, v.  154. 

Apicins,  noted  for  having  taught  mankind  to  fuffocate 
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fifli  in  Carthaginian  pickle,  vi.  165 his  receipt 

for  making  fauce  for  the  oftrich,  v.  55. his 

manner  of  dreffing  a h.are  in  true  Roman  tafte, 
iv.  1 4.. 

Apodal,  the  name  of  the  fifli  without  ventral  fins,  vi. 

■275. 

Appendices  in  the  inteftines  of  birds,  v.  15. 

Appetite,  nature,  by  fupplying  a variety,  has  multi- 
plied life  in  her  produftions,  v.  72. 

Arabia,  its  fandy  tempefts  defcribed,  i.  338. Men 

and  animals  buried  in  the  fands  of  Arabia,  pre- 
ferved  from  corruption,  for  feveral  ages,  as  if  ac- 
tually embalmed,  ii.  252 — the  afs  originally  a na- 
tive of  Arabia,  353.  See  Horfes,  Camel. 

Archimedes , dilcovered  the  method  of  determining 
the  purity  of  gold,  by  weighing  it  in  water,  i. 
177- 

Archipelago,  very  good  horfes  in  its  iflands,  ii.  331 

the  wild  afs  found  in  tnofe  iilands,  particularly  Ce- 
rigo,  ii.  346. 

Ardebil,  the  paftures  in  thofe  plains  excellent  for 
rearing  horfes,  ii.  332. 

Arc^uipa,  a celebrated  burning  mountain  in  Peru, 
i.  92. 

Argentine,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  285. 

Arion,  by  his  harp,  gathered  the  dolphins  to  the  flip's 
fide,  ii.  155. 

Arijiotle' s opinion  about  the  formation  of  the  incipient 
animal,  ii.  14— and  mules  being  femetimes  pro- 
lific, 344. 

A riot  to,  an  Italian  Francifcan  friar — for  his  ileeping 
tranfgrefllons  taken  before  the  inquifition,  and  like 
to  be  condemned  for  them,  ii.  1 30. 

Armadillo,  or  Tat  at,  generally  referred  to  the  tribe 

of  infefls  or  fnails,  ii.  287 an  inhabitant  of 

South  America — a harmlefs  creature,  furnilhed 
with  a peculiar  covering  for  its  defence — attacked 
without  danger,  and  liable  to  per! .’cations — is  of 

diffe  rent 
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diderent  ikes ; in  all  however  the  animal,  is  par- 
tially covered  with  a coat  of  mail,  a ftriking  cu- 
rioiity  i'i  natural  hidory — has  the  fame  method  of 

protecting  itfelf  as  the  hedge-hog  or  pangolin 

when  attacked,  rolls  itfelf  up  in  its  Ihells,  like  a 
ball,  and  continues  fo  till  the  danger  is  over — the 
Indians  take  it  in  this  form,  lay  it  dole  to  the  firer 
and  oblige  it  to  unfold — this  animal  utterly  un- 
known before  the  difcovery  of  America— -does  mif- 
chief  in  gardens — bears  the  cold  of  our  climate 
without  inconvenience — the  anole  does  not  burrow 
fwifter  than  the  armadilla — burrows  deep  in  the 
earth — expedients  uied  to  force  them  out — manner 
of  taking  them  alive,  fometimes  in  fnares  by  the- 
fides  of  rivers,  and  low  moid  places,  which  they 
frequent — never  found  at  any  didance  from  their 
retreats — near  a precipice,  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf 
up,  and  tumbling  down  from  rock  to  rock,  with- 
out danger  or  inconvenience — its  food — fcarce  any 
that  do  not  root  the  ground  like  a hog — a kind  of 
friend Ihip  between  them  and  the  rattle-fnake,  they 
are  frequently  found  in  the  fame  hole — they  all  re- 

- femble  each  other,  as  cloathed  with  a Ihell,  yet  dif- 
fer in  fize,  and  in  the  divifion  of  their  Ihell — the 
various  kinds — the  pig-headed  fort,  the  weafel- 
headed,  the  kabaflbu  and  the  encoubert  are  the 
larged,  iv.  1 17  to  124. 

Arno,  the  river,  a con/iderable  piece  of  ground  gained 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  i.  257. 

Aro,  numbers  of  birds  of  paradife  feen  there,  v.  230. 

Arf e-feet,  name  our  failors  give  to  birds  of  the  pen- 
guin tribe,  vi.  83. 

Arfenitu , tutor  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  lived  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  ii.  121. 

Arts,  fault  that  has  infefted  mod  of  our  dictionaries 
and  compilations  of  natural  hidory,  ii.  28z. 

Afia,  aim  of  the  Afiatics  to  poflefs  many  women, 
and  to  furnilh  a feraglio  their  only  ambition,  ii. 
65 — ludre  of  jewels  and  fplendor  of  brilliant  co- 
Vo  l.  VIII.  H lours 
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lours  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  conditions  of  men, 
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'/ffia  Minor,  defcription  of  its  inhabitants,  11.  212. 

Afiatic,  the  olive-coloured,  claims  the  hereditary  re- 
femblance  to  .our  common  parent— an  argument  to 
prove  the  contrary,  ii.  221. 

Afp,  a kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  198. 

Ajpbaltum,  an  inje&ion  of  petroleum  and  an  appli- 
cation of  afphaitum  fuihce  to  make  a mummy, 
ii.  263. 

A/s  and  horfe,  though  nearly  alike  in  form,  are  diftii  it 
kinds,  different' in  nature — with  only  one- of  each 
kind,  both  races  would  be  extin»uiflied — in  the 
{late  of  nature  entirely  different — wild  afs  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  wild  horfe — wild  afs  and  the  ze- 
■ bra  a different  fpecies — countries  where  the  wild  afs 
is  found— fome  run  fo  fwift,  few  courfers  can  over- 
take them — caught  with  traps — -taken  chiefly  for 
their  fleili  and  fkins,  which  make  that  leather  cal- 
led fhagreen — entertainment  of  wild  affes  in  Perfia 
feen  by" Olearius — the  delicacy  of  its  flefh  a pro- 
verb there — Galen  deems  it  unwholefome— afies 
originally  imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
have  run  wild,  and  multiplied  to  fuch  numbers  as 
to  be  a huffance — chace  of  them  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito — have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes — decli- 
vities and  precipices  do  not  retard  their  career- 
after  the  firft  load,  their  celerity  leaves  them,  their 
dangerous  feroeicy  loll,  and  they  contratt  the  ftupid 
look  and dullnefs  peculiar  to  the  afinine  fpecies — will 
not  permit  a horfe  to  live  among  them— always 
feed  together — and  a horfe  Praying  where  they 
graze,  they  fall  upon,  and  bite  and  kick  him  till  lie 
be  dead— their  preference  of  the  plantane  to  any 
other- vegetable — they  drink  as  foberly  as  they  eat, 
and  never  dip  the  nofe  into  the  if  ream — fear  to  wet 
their  feat,  and  turn  out  to  avoid  the -dirty  parts  of  a 

road (hew  no  ardour  but  for  the  female,  and  often 

die  after  covering — {'cent  an  owner  at  a distance, 
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and  diftinguifh  him  in  a c rovvd— with  eyes  covered, 
they  will  not  ftir  a ftep — when  laid  down,  one  eye 
covered  with  the  grafs,  and  the  other  hidden  with 
a Hone,  or  other  contiguous  body,  they  will  not  ftir, 
or  attempt  to  rile,  to  get  free  from  impediments — 
feveral  brought  up  to  perform,  and  exhibited  at  a 
fhow — differed  to  dwindle  every  generation,  and 
particularly  in  England — bulk  for  bulk,  an  afs 
ftronger  than  a horfe,  and  furer  footed — alfo  lefs 
apt  to  ftart  than  the  horfe — more  healthy  than  the- 
horfe — Perfians  cleave  their  noftrils  to  give  more  ' 
room  for  breathing — Spaniards  alone  know  the  .va- 
lue of  the  afs— the  Spanifh  jack-afs  above  fifteen 
hands  high — the  afs  originally  a native  of  Arabia 
— warm  climates  produce  the  larged:  and  bed— 
entirely  lod:  among  us  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth — Holinglhed  pretends  our  land  yields' 
no  afies,  yet  they  were  common  in  England  before 
that  time — in  Sweden,  they  are  a fort  of  rarity — 
by  the  laft  hiftory  of  Norway,  they  had  nbt  reached 
that  country — in  Guinea,  they  are  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  horfes  of  that  countiy — in  Per- 
fia,  are  two  kinds — forne  fold  for  forty  or  fifty 
pounds — no  animal  covered  with  hair  lefs  fubjetl 
to  vermin — lives  till  twenty  or  twenty-five — fleeps 
lefs  than  the  ho  fe,  and  never  lies  down,  unlefs  mvfch 
tired — fhe*-afs  erodes  fire  and  water  to  proteft  Her 
young — the  gimerro  bred  between  the  afs  and  the 
bull — the  fize  and  ftrength  of  our  afies  improved 
by  importation  of  Spanifh  jack-afi'es,  ii.  344.  to 

355. Deftroyed  by  the  South- American  batr 

called  vampyre,  iv.  1 36. 

AJjafcetida,  favage  nations  delighted  with  the  fmell, 
ii.  167.  . 

AJJinibnil lake,  where  the  river  St.  Lawrence  takes 
its  rife,  i.  zo  1 . ' 1 ",  [ 

Ajl'roites,  among  coral  fubftances,  viii.  1 2 6. 

Atalantis , an  illand  fubmerfed,  was  as  large  as  Alia 
H 2 Minor 
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Minor  and  Syria — the  fruits  of  the  earth  offered 
without  cultivation,  i.  1 24. 

Athanatus,  inftance  of  his  flrength,  ii.  108. 

Aiheljian,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  mares  and 
flallions,  except  as  prefents,  ii.  339. 

Athenians,  had  their  cock-matches,  v.  146.  See 
ail  -fighting,  v.  190. 

Atherine,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  284. 

Atmofphere,  moll  diforders  incident  to  mankind,  fays 
Bacon,  arii'e  from  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  vi. 

<58. 

Attraction  defined — the  fun  pofleffed  of  the  greateft 
fhare,  i.  3. 

Auk,  a bird  bred  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda,  vi.  89. 

A-vofetta,  or  fcooper,  a bird  of  the  crane  kind  found 
in  Italy — now  and  then  feen  in  England — deferip- 
tion, and  extraordinary  fhape  of  its  bill,  vi.  1 8. 

Aurelia,  one  of  the  appearances  of  the  caterpillar, 
vii.  340,  352 — laying  it  in  a warm  room,  Mr.  Reau- 
mur haftened  the  dii'clofure  of  the  butterfly,  and  by 
keeping  it  in  an  ice-houfe,  retarded  it — though  it 
bears  a different  appearance,  it  contains  all  the 
parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfeft  formation — lbme 
infedts  continue  under  that  form  not  above  ten 
days,  fome  twenty,  fome  feveral  months,  others  for 
a year  together,  358— how  the  butterfly  gets  rid  of 
that  covering,  360 — aurelia  of  the  bee  different 
from  that  of  the  common  caterpillar,  viii.  1 9. 

Aurora,  or  the  famiri,  the  fmalleft  and  moll  beautiful 
of  the  fapajou  monkies — its  defeription— is  very 
tender,  delicate,  and  held  in  high  price,  iv.  222. 

Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  light,  ftreams,  with  pe- 
culiar luftre,  and  a variety  of  colours,  round  the 
pole — its  appearance  almoft  conflant  in  winter— 
and  when  the  fun  departs  for  half  a year,  this  me- 
teor fupplies  its  beams,  affording  light  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  exiflence,  i.  361. 

Auvergne, 
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Auvergne,  in  Fiance,  an  amazing  mummy  dug  up  at 
that  place,  ii.  260. 

Axis,  a kind  of  beautiful  Hag — its  defeription,  iii. 
113. 

Azores,  ferpents,  adders,  and  fnakes  feen  about  tliefe 
jflands  by  fir  Robert  Hawkins  in  1590,  i.  223. 

B. 

Baboon,  furvey  of  the  baboon  kind,  iv.  176— fierce, 
malicious,  ignorant,  and  untra&able — its  deferip- 
tion  impelled  by  a hatred  for  the  males  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  a defire  for  womer. — the  che- 
valier Forbin  relates,  that  in  Siam,  whole  troops 
will  Tally  forth,  plunder  the  houfes  of  provifions, 
and  endeavour  to  force  the  women — manner  of 
robbing  an  orchard  or  vineyard  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — the  female  brings  forth  one  at  a time, 
carries  it  in  her  arms,  clinging  to  her  breail— at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  young  of  thefe  ani- 
mals are  taught  to  guard  houfes,  and  perform  the 
duty  with  punctuality — they  feem  infenfible  of  the 
mifehief  they  do — a baboon  deferibed  by  Mr.  Buf- 
fon — lafeivioufnefs  predominant — their  food — are 
not  found  to  breed  in  our  climate — are  not  carni- 
voious  their  liver,  like  that  of  a dog,  divided  into 
fix  lobes — the  largeft  of  the  kind  is  the  mandril— 

its  defeription — difpleafed,  it  weeps  like  a child 

is  a native  of  the- Gold  Coaft;— that  called  wan- 
derow  chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and 
Malabar— its  defeription; — the  maimon  of  BufFon, 
by  Edwards  called  the  pig-tail,  the  laft  of  the  fort, 
its  defeription — a native  of  Sumatra,  196  to  202. 

Baby,  the  name  of  a dwarf,  whofe  complete  hiftory 
is  very  accurately  related  by  Mr.  Daubenton,  ii. 
234. 

Babyrouejfa,  the  Indian  hog,  its  defeription— travel- 
lers call  it  the  hog  of  Borneo — in  what  manner  it 
efcapes  the  purfuers— has  enormous  tufks  of  fine 
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ivory — lefs  dangerous  than  the  wild  boar — the 
tuflcs  have  points  directed  to  the  eyes,  and  bomc- 
times  grow  into  them — thebe  animals,  in  a body, 

' are  been  with  the  wild  boars,  with  which  they  are 
not  known  to  engender — are  eafily  tamed — have  a 
way  of  repofing  different  from  other  animals  of  the 
larger-  kind,  by  hitching  one  of  their  upper  tufks 
on  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  buffering  their  whole 
body  to  fvving  down  at  eafe — they  are  fierce  and 
terrible  when  offended,  and  peaceable  and  harm- 
lefs  wheq  umnolefted — -their  flcfh  good  to  be  eaten, 
but  faid  to  putrefy  in  a fhort  time — they  chiefly 
live  upon  vegetables  and  the  leaves  of  trees — are 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Afia  and  Af  ica,  iii.  178  to  182. 

Bacon  finely  remarks  the  inveftigation  of  final  caufes 
is  a barren  ftudy,  i.  19 — his  hints  for  a regular 

hiftory  of  the.  winds,  316. Obferves  moft  of  the 

diforders  incident  to  mankind,  arife  from  the 
changes  and  alterations  of  the  atmofpherc — his 

obfervations  upon  fifties*  vi.  158 Alberts  that 

toads  are  found  lodged  in  the  bofom  of  rocks, 
or  cafed  within  the  body  of  an  oak-tree,  without 
the  fmallcft  accefs  on  any  fide,  either  for  nourifti- 
ment  or  air,  vii.  92. 

Badger,  a folitary  ftupid  animal — forms  a winding 
hole,  and  remains  in  fafety  at  the  bottom — the  fox 
takes  pofleftion  of  the  hole  quitted  by  the  badger, 
or  forces  it  from  the  retreat  by  wiles — burpribcd  by 
the  dogs  at  a diftance  from  its  hole,  it  fights  with 
defperate  refolutior — all  that  has  life  is  its  food — 
it  flecps  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  time,  and,  though 
not  voracious,  keeps  fat,  particularly  in  winter — 
it  keeps  the  hole  very  clear— the  female  makes  a 
bed  of  hay  for  her  young — brings  forth,  in  fum-. 
mer,  three  or  four  young — how  fine  feeds  them — 
the  young  are  eafily  tamed — the  old  are  lavage 
and  incorrigible  — are  fond  of  fire,  and  often 
burn  thembelves  dangeroufly — are  fubjedl  to  the 
mange,  and  have  a gland  under  the  tail,  which 

fccnts 
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fccnts  lirongly — its  flcfh  rank  and  ill  tailed,  iv.  303 
to  305. 

Bag,  name  of  the  falfe  belly  of  the  oppoflum — its  de- 
le ription,  iv.  228. 

Bag,  or  pouch  of  the  civet.  See  Civet.  . 

Bait,,  the  beft  for  all  kinds  of  filh  is  frefli  herring— 
the  larger  fort  will  take  a living  lmall  fifh  upon 
the  Jiook  fooner  than  any  other  bait,  vi.  232. 

Balance,  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravity  of  metals, 
i.  176. 

Balearic  crane,  its  defeription — the  real  crane  of  Pliny 
— comes  from  the  coait  of  Africa  and  Cape  de 
Verd  iflands — its  habits — has  been  deferibed  by  the 
name  of  fea-pcacock — foreign  birds  of  the  cfane 
kind  deferibed,  the  jabiru,  the  jabiru-guacu,  the 
nnhima,  and  the  buffoon  bird,  v.  344  to  347. 

Ball  of  fire  of  the  bignefs  of  a bomb — its  effedls, 
i-  354- 

Baltic,  the  Danes  in  poffeffion  of  it,  i.  217. 

Banana,  the  elephant  eats  this  plant  to  the  roots, 
iv.  242.  . 

Banks  of  a river,  after  inundations,  appear  above  wa- 
ter, when  all  the  adjacent  valley  is  overflown,  and 
why,  i.  188,  189. 

Barb,  an  Arabian  horfe  bred  in  Barbary,  ii.  32 6j 

Bariary  hen,  its  defeription,  v.  172. 

Barbie,  a flat  filh,  its  growth,  vi.  310. 

Barbs  of  the  whale,  or  whale-bone,  vi.  177. 

Barja,  in  South  America,  cattle  dellroyed  at  that 
place  by  the  American  bats  called  vampyre-s,  iv 
136. 

Baris.  See  Jpes,  iv.  185. 

Barnacle , imaginary,  a Ihcll-fifh,  vii.  59. 

Baroch,  in  the  kingdom  of  Camfcaya,  Hocks  of  pea- 
cocks feen  in  tiie  fields  near  that  city,  v.  1 5 7-. 

Barometer,  ferviceable  in  meafuring  the  h ights  of 
mountains,  i.  143 — meafurcs  the  weight  id  the  air 
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—in  what  manner,  284 — no  changes  in  the  aii 
without  fenfible  alteration  in  the  barometer,  285 — 
when  it  marks  a peculiar  lightnefs  in  the  air,  no 
wonder  that  it  foretells  a ftorni,  and  why,  328. 

J5 'arrettiere,  a famous  youth,  confidered  as  a prodigy 
of  learning  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  flept  regularly 
twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  ii.  126, 

Bafs,  a rocky  ifland  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  vi.  64. 

Mat,  as  big  as  a rabbit,  ii.  5 — by  fome  reckoned 
among  birds,  287 — doubtful  among  naturalifts 
whether  beaft  or  bird — now  univerfally  take  place 
among  quadrupedcs — Pliny,  Gcfner,  and  Aldro- 
randus  placed  it  among  birds — fcarce  in  any  par- 
ticular relembles  the  bird,  except  the  power  of 
fuftaining  itfelf  in  the  air — defeription  of  the  com- 
mon fort  in  England- — its  inteftines  and  (keleton,  in 
lome  meafure,  refemble  thofe  of  mankind — makes 
its  firft  appearance  early  in  fummer,  and  begins 
its  flight  in  the  evening — is  feen  to  Ikim  along  the 
furface  of  waters — feeds  upon  gnats,  moths,  and 
ncdurnal  infeds  of  every  kind,  which  it  purfues 
open-mouthed — its  flight  laborious,  irregular,  and, 
il  interrupted,  not  readily  followed  by  a fecond 
elevation — ufually  taken,  when  ftriking  againft  an 
objed  it  fails  to  the  ground — even  in  the  lummer, 
it  lleeps  the  greateft  part  of  the  time — its  retreat— 
cont  inues  in  a torpid  Hate  during  winter — is  ufually 
hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  to  the  roofs  of  caves, 
unaiFeded  by  all  change  of  weather — is  deftroved 
particularly  by  the  owl — the  bat  couples  and  brings 
forth  in  lummer  from  two  to  five  young  at  a time 
—the  female  has  two  nipples  forward  on  the  bread, 
as  in  the  human  kind,  and  this  a motive  for  Lin- 
narus  to  give  it  the  title  of  a primas,  to  rank  it  in 
the  fame  order  with  mankind — the  female  makes 
no  neft  for  her  young — when  fhe  begins  to  grow 
hungry,  and  finds  a neceflity  of  flirring  abroad,  (he 
takes  her  little  ones  and  flicks  them  by  their  hooks 
againft  the  fides  of  her  apartment,  and  there  they 
immoveably  cling,  and  patiently  wait  her  return— 
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lefs  fimilitude  to  the  race  of  birds  than  of  quaaru- 
pedes — great  labour  in  flying  foon  fatigues,  and 
tires  it  in  lefs  than  an  hour — its  petty  thefts  upon 
the  fat  of  bacon — long-eared  bat — hdrfe-ihoe  bat — 
rhinoceros  bat — a larger  race  of  bats  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weil  Indies  truly  formidable — a dangerous 
enemy — when  united  in  flocks  they  become  dread- 
ful— they  are  eat — the  negroes  of  the  African  coalls 
will  not  eat  them  though  ftarving — on  the  African 
coaft  they  fly  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  obfcure  the 
fetting  fun-— the  roulette,  or  great  bat  of  Mada- 
gafcar,  is  found  along  the  coalls  of  Africa  and 
Malabar,  where  it  is  often  feen  about  the  flze  of  a 
large  hen — dellroys  the  ripe  fruits,  and  fometimes 
fettles  upon  animals,  and  man  himfelf — dellroys 
fowls  and  domeltic  animals,  unlefs  preferred  with 
the  utmoil  care,  and  often  fallen  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, attack  them  in  the  face,  and  make  terrible 
wounds — the  ancients  have  taken  their  idea  of 
harpies  from  thefe  fierce  and  voracious  creatures, 
equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly,  and  cruel — 
the  bat,  called  the  American  vampyrc — its  defcrip- 
tion  by  Ulloa — purport  of  his  account  confirmed 
by  various  travellers,  who  all  agree  that  it  has  a 
faculty  of  drawing  blood  from  perfons  lleeping,  and 
deftroying  them  before  they  awake— a ilrong  diffi- 
culty remains  how  they  make  the  wound — Ulloa 
and  Button's  opinions,  fuppofe  the  animal  endowed 
with  a Ilrong  power  of  fusion ; and  that,  without 
inflifting  any  wound,  by  continuing  to  draw,  it 
enlarges  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  fo  that  the  blood 
at  length  pafies — they  are  one  of  the  great  pells 

of  South  America,  iv.  125  to  136 Found  in 

the  holes  deferred  by  the  wood-pecker,  v.  223, 
224. 

Bath,  perfons  coming  out  of  a warm  bath  feveral 
ounces  heavier  than  they  Went  in — warm  bath  of 
fea-water  a kind  of  relief  to  mariners,  upon  a 
failure  of  frelh  water  at  fea,  i.  222. 
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To  Bay,  faid  of  a flag,  when  he  turns  his  head  again!! 
the  hounds,  iii.  105. 

Beagle.  See  Hound,  iii.  262,  26$. 

Beak,  how  that  of  animals  is  produced,  ii.  93. 

Beam,  by  hunters  meant  that  part  which  bears  the 
antlers,  iii.  105. 

Beams,  thofe  of  the  fun  fhining  upon  the  fire,  put  it 
out,  and  why — darting  diredtly  upon  us,  without 
the  medium  of  the  air,  would  burn  us  up  at  once, 
or  blind  us  with  effulgence,  i.  31 1,  312. 

Beards,  Americans  taking  great  pains  to  pluck  theirs 
up  by  the  roots,  the  under  part,  and  all  but  the 
whifkers,  therefore  fuppofed  to  have  no  hair  grow- 
ing on  that  part — Linnaeus  himfelf  has  fallen  into 
this  miftake— different  cuftoms  of  men,  in  the 
manner  of  wearing  their  beards,  ii.  89. 

. Bears,  in  cold  'frozen  regions  of  the  North  not 
fmaller  than  in  milder  countries,  ii.  6 — the  North  - 
American  Indians  anoint  their  fkins  with  fat  of 
bears,  218 The  bears  now  and  then  make  de- 

predations upon  the  rein-deer,  iii.  157 — in  Green- 
land do  not  change  colour,  330 — three  different 
kinds- — the  black  of  America  does  not  rejed  animal 
food,  as  believed — places  where  they  are  found — 
retreat  of  the  brown  bear — a vulgar  error,  that, 
during  winter,  the  brown  bear  lives  by  fucking  its 
paws ; it  feems  rather  to  fubfift  then  upon  the 
exuberance  of  its  former  flelh — the  male  and  female 
do  not  inhabit  the  fame  den,  and  feldom  are  feen 
together,  but  upon  the  acceffes  of  genial  defire—- 
care  of  the  female  for  her  young — the  bear,  when 
Tamed,  feems  gentle  and  placid;  yet  Hill  to  be 
diitriifted,  and  managed  with  caution,  being  often 
treacherous  and  refentful  without  a caufe — is  capa- 
ble of  a degree  of  ipftrudion — when  come  to  matu- 
rity, can  never  be  tamed — methods  of  taking  them 
— their  paws  and  hams  a great  delicacy — the  white 
placed  in  the  coldeil  climates,  grows*  larger  than  in 
T the  temperate  zones,  and  remains  mailer  of  theJpv 

mountains 
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_ mountains  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland — unable 
to  retreat  wlien  attacked  with  fire-arms,  they  make 
a fierce  and  long 'reliance — they  live  upon.fifli  and 
feals,  their  fleth  is  too  Itrong  for  food — are  often 
feen  oh  ice-floats,  feveral  leagues  at  fea,  though 
bad  fwimmer; — the  white  fometimes  jumps  into  a 
Greenlander’s  boat,  and  if  it  does  not  overfet  it,  fits 
down  calmly,  and,  like  a pafl'enger,  differs  itfelf  to 
be  rowed  along — hunger  makes  it  fwim  after  fflfc — 
often  a battle  enfues  between  a bear  and  a morfe, 
or  a whale, ' and  the  latter  generally  prove  victo- 
rious, iv\  297  to  303. 

Beajis  are  molt  fierce  and  cruel  in  all  countries  where 
men  are  moll  barbarous,  ii.  303. 

Beajis  of  cbace,  in  the  reigns  of  -William  Rufus,  and 
henry  the  Fir  ft,  it  was  lefs  criminal  to  dellroy.  one 
of  the  human  fpecies  than  a bealt  of  chace — facred 
edifices  thrown  down,  and  turned  to  w'afte,  to  make 
room  for  bealls  of  chace,  iii.  102. 

Beajis  of  prey,  feldom  devour  each  other — they  chiefly 
fee*k  alter  the  deer  or  the  goat — their  ufual  method 
of  hunting,  ii.  295. 

'Bcayer,  known  to  build  like  an  architect,  and  rule 

like  a citizen,  ii.  301 Its  fore  parts  talle  like 

fl  .fh,  and  the  hinder  like  the  fiih  it  feeds  on,  iii. 

17a A remaining  monument  of  brutal  fociet-y 

— its  qualities,  taken  from  its  fellows,  and  kept  in 
fditude  or  domellic  tamenef— refills  only  when 
driven  to  extremity,  and  fights  'when  its  fyeed 
cannot  avail — the  only  quadrupede  that  has  a flat 
broad  tail,  covered  with  feales,  ferving  as  a rudder 
to  diredt  its'motions  in  the  water — the  foie  quadru- 
pede with  membranes  between  the  toes  on  the  hind 
feet,  and  none  oh  the  fore  feet — -the  only  animal  in 
its  fore  part3  entirely  refenibling  a quadrupede, 
and  in  its  hinder  parts  approaches  the  nature  of 
filnes,  having  a fcaly  tail — its  defeription — lias  but 
one  vent  for  the  emifiion  of  excrements- and  urine 
*~-:hey  affemble  about  the  months  of  June  and  July 
fL  6 4-  «I^rtiake 
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— -make  a fociety  to  continue  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year — form  a company  of  above  two  hundred 
—fix  their  abode  by  the  fide  of  a lake  or  river — 
cut  with  their  teeth  a tree  thicker  than  a man’s 
body — amazing  works  and  manfion  houfes — convey 
their  materials  by  water — mix  clay  and  dry  grafs 
together,  work  it  into  a mortar,  and  with  their  tails 
plaiiter  their  work  within  and  without— their  walls 
perpendicular,  and  two  feet  thick — their  piers  four- 
' fcore  or  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick  at  the  bafe — their  dikes  ten  and  twelve 
feet  thick  at  the  foundation  —their  apartments 
round,  or  oval,  and  divided  into  three  ftories,  one 
above  the  other — vifited  too  often  by  men,  they 
work  only  in  the  night-time,  or  abandon  tne  place, 
and  feek  a fafer  fituation — four  hundred  refide  in 
one  manfion-houfe,  divided  into  a number  of  apart- 
ments, having  communication  with  each  other — 
their  works  in  the  northern  parts  finifhed  in  Augufl 
or  September — in  fummer  they  are  epicures — their 
provisions  for  the  winter  feafon — they  drive  piles 
into  the  earth,  to  fence  and  fortify  their  habitation 
again  11  the  wind  and  water— cut  down  branches 
from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length — the  largeft  are 
conveyed  to  the  magazines  by  a whole  body — the 
fmalleft  by  one  only — each  taking  a different  way, 
and  having  a walk  afligned  him,  that  no  one  fhouid 
interrupt  another  in  his  work — wood-yards  larger 
or  fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  family — 
manner  of  catching  them  in  fnares,  or  by  furprize 
——they  fwim  with  their  mortar  on  their  tails,  and 
their  flakes  between  their  teeth — their  works  da- 
maged by  force  of  water,  or  feet  of  huntfmen, 
inftantly’  repaired,  iv.  147  to  156. 

Beauty,  every  country  has  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty- 
extraordinary  tailes  for  beauty,  ii.  69 — every 
nation,  how"  barbarous  foever,  has  peculiar  arts  of 
heightening  beauty — feveral  of  thefe  arts,  70— a 
modern  lady’s  face  formed  exafUy  like  the  Venus 
of  Medicis,  or  the  deeping  V eftal,  would  fcarce  be 

confidercd 
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confidered  as  a beauty,  except  by  the  lovers  of 
antiquity — lefs  in  the  objett  than  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder — fuperior  beauty  of  our  ancedors  not 
eafdy  comparable,  244. 

Beccafgo,  a bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  279. 

Bed  of  a river,  an  increafe  of  water  there  increafes  its 
rapidity,  except  in  cafes  Of  inundation,  and  why — 
fuch  bed  left  dry  for  fome  hours  by  a violent  dorm 
blowing  diredlly  again!!  the  dream,  i.  192,  193. 

Beds,  the  earth  every  where  in  beds  over  beds,  and 
each  of  them  maintaining  exadtly  the  iame  thick- 
nefs,  i.  54. 

Bee,  a ruminating  infeft,  or  feemingly  fo — its  domach 

is  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  iii.  6 Operations 

dudied  for  two  thoufand  years  are  Hill  incompletely 
known — Reaumur’s  account  diffidently  wonderful 
— many  of  the  fadls  held  dubious  ‘ by  thofe  con- 
verfant  with  the  fubjedl— fome  declared  not  to  have 
exidence  in  nature — three  different  kinds  of  bees 
— common  working  bees  neither  male  nor  female 
—queen  bees  lay  all  the  eggs  that  are  hatched  in  a 
feafon — ftructure  of  the  working  bee,  particularly 
of  its  trunk,  which  extracts  the  honey  from  flowers 
— manner  of  building  their  cells — in  one  day,  they 
make  cells  upon  each  other  enough  to  contain 
tnree  thoufand  bees — defcription  of  thofe  cells — the 
combs  made  by  infenfible  degrees,  not  at  once,  as 
fbme  imagine — the  cells  for  the  young  and  for  the 
drones— that  for  the  queen  bee  the  largeft  of  all — 
thofe  for  honey  are  deeper  than  the  rell — that  not 
the  only  food  upon  which  they  fubfld — manner  of 
anticipating  the  progrefs  of  vegetation — the  bee 
has  a domach  for  wax  as  well  as  honey — bee- 
bread — treacle  for  food  of  bees  in  winter — what 
part  of  the  flower  has  the  honey — ding  of  the  bee 
— any  wanting  food,  bends  down  its  trunk  to  the 
bee  from  whom  it  is  expetted,  which  then  opens  its. 
honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  fall  into  the  other’s 
mouth— numerous  as  the  multitude  of  bees  appear 

in 
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in  a fwarm,  they  all  owe  their  origin  to  one  pasent, 
called  the  queen  bee — opening  the  body  of  a queen, 
the  eggs  at  one  time  found  to  amount  to  five  thou- 
fand — the  queen  eafily  diilinguifhed  from  the  reft — 
great  fertility  of  the  queen,  and  the  great  attentions 
paid  to  her,  controverted  by  recent  obfervers — they 
leave  a cell  to  every  egg,  and  deliroy  the?  reft — 
great  care  and  affection  for  the  young — in  about 
twenty  days  after  the  egg  Was  laid,  the  bee  was 
completely  formed,  and  fitted  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigues of  its  ftate — the  cell  being  prepared,  the 
animal  fcon  transformed  into  an  aurelia  different 
from  that  of  the  common  caterpillar — when  they 
begin  to  break  their  prifons,  above  a hundred  are 
excluded  in  one  day — dreadful  battles  often  enfue 
between  the  young  brood  and  their  progenitors — 
figns  previous  to  their  migrations — after  the  migra- 
tion, the  queen  being  fettled,  the  fwarm  follows, 
and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  body  is  at 
eafe — fometimes  facrifice  their  queen  ; but  never 
when  the  hive  is  full  of  wax  and  honey — the  work- 
ing fort  kill  the  drones  in  the  worm  ftate,  in  the 
cell,  and  ejeft  their  bodies  from  the  hive  among  the 
general  carnage — upwards  of  forty  thoufand  bees 
found  in  a Angle  hive — inftances  of  expedition  in 
working- — in  the  fir  ft  fifteen  days,  they  make  more 
wax  than  during  the  reft  of  the  year — a hive  fend- 
ing out  feveral  fwarms  in  the  year,  the  firft  always 
the  beft  and  moft  numerous — a kind  of  floating 
bee-houfe  ufed  in  France,  viii.  5 to  26. 

'Bees,  in  other  countries — in  Guadaloupe  are  lefs  by 
• half  than  in  Europe,  and  have  no  fling — fometimes 
there  are  two  or  three  queens  to  a fwarm;  then  the 
weaker  deferted  for  the  more  powerful  protestor — 
the  deferted  queen  does  not  furvive  the  defeat,  is 
aeftroyed  by  the  jealous  rival ; and  till  this  be  done, 
the  bees  never  go  out  to  work — at  Guadaloupe  their 
cells  are  irf  hollow  trees,  fometimes  with  a fort  of 
waxen  houfie,  fhaped  like  a pear,  in  which  they  lodge 
their  honey,- and- lay  their  eggs — their  honev  never 
4 congeals. 
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congeals,  is  fluid  as  oil,  and  has  the  colour  of  amber 
—in  the  tropical  climates  are  black  bees  without  a 
fling — their  wax  is  foft,  and  only  ul'ed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  not  being  hard  enough  for  candles,  as  in 
Europe — whether  the  humble  bees  have  aqucen'or 
not,  there  is  one  much  larger  than  the  refl,  without 
wings,  without  hair,  all  over  black,  like  poliihed 
cbonv — this  views  all  the  works,  from  time  to  time 
— their  habits — the  honey  gathered  by  tire  humble  x 
bees  neither  fo  fine,  fo  good,  nor  the  wax  fo  clear, 
or  fo  capable  of  fufion,  as  thole  of  the  common  bees, 
viii.  23  to  30. 


Leaf-cutting  Bees  make  their  nefl,  and  lay  their  eggs 
among  bits  of  leaves,  viii.  32. 


Wall-bees,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  make  their  nefts  in 
walls — the  male  and  females  are  of  a fize — the  for- 
mer without  a fling,  viii.  33.  1 


U 'cod-bee,  viii.  3c — Mafon-bee,  31 — Ground-bee  builds 
its  neft»  in  the  earth — the  patience  and  afiiduity  of 
their  labour,  32. 


Beetles,  a ruminating  infedt,  or  feems  to  ruminate,  iii.\6 

: their  general  charadteriftics,  viii.  63 — their 

kinds  diflinguifhed  from  each  other— defcription  of 
the  dorr-beetle,  or  the  May-bug — how  the  two  fexes 
'in  the  May-bug  are  diflinguifhed  from  each  other— 
feafon  of  their  coupling — the  female  bores  a hole 
into  the  ground/where  to  depofit  her  burthen  ; and 
when  lightened  of  it  afcends  from  the  hole,  to  live 
as  before — their  eggs — defcription  of  the  infedt,  and 
its  manner  of  life  in  the  worm-ftate — continues  in  that 
ftate  for  more  than  three  years,  changing  every  year 
its  flun,  and  living  under  the  ground  without  eyes — 
in  what  manner  it  affumes  the  form  of  a chrylalis — 
timewhen  it  becomes  winged,  and  completely  formed 
— the  old  one  never  furvives  thefeafon — and  dies  from 
the  feverity  of  cold  in  whiter — its  habits  and  food, 
when  completely  formed — number  of  their  eggs — 
rooks  and  hogs  particularly  fond  of  them,  and  devour 
them  in  great  numbers — .in fiances  of  great  devafta- 
tions'made  by  the  May-bug — defcription  and  habits 
••  .of 
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of  that  beetle,  which  the  Americans  call  the  tumble- 
clung — the  infeft  called  Icing  of  the  beetles — defcrip- 
tion  of  the  elephant-beetle,  the  largeft  of  this  kind 
hitherto  known,  viii.  63  to  73. 

Beggars,  a queftion  in  the  fchools,  which  the  moft  hap- 
py man,  the  beggar  by  night,  and  king  by  day ; or 
the  beggar  by  day,  and  king  by  night,  ii.  127. 

Belcher,  (Mr.)  the  firlt  who  difeovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  bones,  ii.  179. 

Bell,  the  great  diving-bell  improved  by  do&or  Hal- 
ley— he  could  write  or  read  in  it  when  the  fea  was 
clear,  and  efpecially  when  the  fun  fhone,  i.  272. 

Bell,  when  the  flag  cries,  he  is  faid  to  bell,  iii.  105. 

Bells,  their  vibrations  not  heard  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  i.  312. 

Berries,  the  Laplanders  drink  water,  in  which  juniper- 
berries  have  been  infufed,  ii.  1 99. 

Bewailer,  or  the  fai,  a monkey  of  the  new  continent, 
iv.  22  r. 

Bezoar,  its  defeription,  iii.  69 — German  bezoar,  64. 

Bezoar-goat,  the  oriental  bezoar,  iii.  69  et  feq. — cow- 
bezoar,  and  monkey  bezoar — hog-bezoar,  71. 

Billitting , a name  given  by  huntfmen  to  the  excrement 
of  the  fox,  iii.  304. 

Birch,  hares  are  particularly  fond  of  it,  iv.  7. 

Bird-catchers,  fport  by  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the 
owl,  v.  13 1 — nets  for,  and  method  of  taking  fmall 
birds,  269,  et  feq. 

Birds,  all  produced  from  the  egg,  ii.  24 — their  lower 
eye-lid  alone  has  motion,  78 — have  the  neck  longer 
than  any  other  kind  of  animals — thofe  which  have 
fhort  claws,  have  alfo  fhort  necks — thofe  that  have 

long  claws  have  the  neck  in  proportion,  93 have 

a power  of  diigorging  food  to  feed  their  young — ru- 
minating birds,  iii.  5 — many  kinds  which  thedogwill 
not  touch,  281 — hunters  often  informed  by  die  birds 
of  the  place  of  retreat  of  the  fox,  307 — a flock  of 
fmall  birds  often  alarms  every  thicket,  and  directs 
the  hunter  to  the  martin,  344— — furpaf$  fifties  and 
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infects  in  llrufture  of  body,  and  in  fagacitv— -their 
anatomy  and  conformation — compared  to  a fhip 
making  way  through  water — are  furnifhed  with  a 
gland  behind,  containing  a proper  quantity  of  oil 
— to  what  purpofe — defcription  of  their  feathers,  v. 
2 to  5 — the  pectoral  mufcles  of  quadrupedes  trifling 
to  thofe  ofbirds — ehufe  to  rife  again!!  the  wind, 
and  why — all,  except  the  nocturnal,  have  the  head 
fmaller,  and  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  body,  than 
quadrupedes— their  fight  exceeds  molt  other  ani- 
mals, and  excels  in  llrength  and  precifion — 
have  no  external  ear  Handing  out  from  the  head — 
the  leathers  encompafling  the  ear-holes  fupply  the 
defeat  of  the  exterior  ear — the  extreme  delicacy  of 
their  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  eafily  proved  by  their  rea- 
dincfs  in  learning  tunes,  or  repeating  worth,  and  the 
exadlnefs  of  their  pronunciation — their  delicacy  in 
the  fenfe  of  fmelling — inllance  of  it  in  ducks — the 
tail  guides  their  flight  like  a rudder,  and  alfifis  them 
either  in  the  afcent,  or  delcent — wonderful  internal 
conformation — the  wind-pipe  often  makes  many 
convolutions  within  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  is  then 
called  the  labyrinth — of  what  ufe  thefe  convolu- 
tions are,  no  naturalifi:  has  been  able  to  account 
—this  difference  obtains  in  birds  to  all  appear- 
ance of  the  fame  fpecies — whence  fome  derive  that 
loud  and  various  modulation  in  their  warblings  is 
not  eafily  accounted  for — birds  have  much  louder 
voices,  in  refpeft  to  their  bulk,  than  animals  of 
other  kinds — all  have  properly  but  one  Hornach, 
but  different  in  different  kinds — the  organs  of  di- 
geftion  in  a manner  reverfed  in  birds — why  they  pick 
up  fand,  gravel,  and  other  hard  fubftarices — molt 
have  two  appendices  or  blind  guts — in  quadrupedes 
always  found  Angle — all  birds  want  a bladder  for 
urine — their  urine  differs  from  that  of  other  animals 
— effedfs  of  the  annual  molting  which  birds  fuffer 
— their  molting  time  artificially  accelerated,  and 
how — the  manner  in  which  nature  performs  the  ope- 
ration of  molting — their  molting  feafon — many 
live  with  fidelity  together  for  a length  of  time — 
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when  one  dies  the  other  fliares  the  fame  fate  fo on 
after — the  male  of  wild  birds  as  happy  in  the  young 
brood  as  the  female — nothing  exceeds  their  pa- 
tience while  hatching — Addilon’s  obfervations  to 
this  purpofe — great  care  and  induftry  in  providing 
fubfiftence  for  their  young — they  feed  each  of  the 
young  in  turn,  and  why — perceiving  their  nefts  or 
young  to  have  been  handled,  they  abandon  the  place 
by  night,  and  provide  a more  fecure,  though  lefs 
commodious  retreat — the  young  taught  . the  art  of 
providing  for  their  fubfiftence — thofe  hatched  and 
lent  out  earlieft  in  the  feafon  the  moll  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  8 to  z~j  — they  endeavour  to  produce  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  why — efforts  for  a progeny  when 
their  nelts  are  robbed — fuch  as  would  have  laid,  but 
two  or  three  eggs,  if  their  eggs  be  ftolen  will  lay  ten 
or  twelve — -the  greateft  number  remain  in  the'.dif- 
tricls  where  they  have  been  bred;  and  are  excited  to 
migration  only  by  fear,  climate,  or  hunger — caufe  of 
the  annual  emigrations  of  birds — times  of  migrations 
— in  what  order  performed — follow  the  weather  ra- 
ther than  the  country,  and  go  on  as  they  perceive  the 
atmofphere  more  fuitable  to  their  wants  and  difpofi- 
tions — in  all  countries,  longer-lived  than  quadru- 
pedes  or  infedts  of  the  fame  climate — furprizing_  age 
of  fwansand  geefe — ^plumage  and  voice  of  birds  in 
different  zones — all  lefs  than  quadrupeaes — the 
greateft  of  one  clafs  lurpafs  the  greateft  of  the  other 
in  magnitude — caufes  of  the  great  variety  in  the 
middle  order  of  birds — the  oftrich  is  the  greateft  of 
birds — the  humming-bird  die  fmalleft — wild  birds 
generally  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  lhape — infe- 
rior to  quadrupedes  in  docility,  z8  to  3.8 — difference 
between  land- birds  and  water-fowls,  39 — the  num- 
ber already  known  above  eight  hundred,  4c — de- 
feription  of  birds  of  the  rapacious  kind — the  pie 
kind — the  poultry  kind — iRe  fparrow  kind — the  duck 
kind — the  crane  kind,  40  to  42^ — the  naufeous  bird, 
or  dodo,  71 — powers  of  land-birds  of  the  rapacious 
kind  to  obtain  their  food — fight  of  fuch  as  prey  by 
day  lurprizingly  quick — fuch  as  ravage  by  night 

have 
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have  their  fight  fitted  to  fee  in  darknefs  with  preci- 
fior — inhabit  the  moil  lonely  places  anddefert  moun- 
tains— appearing  in  cultivated  plains,  or  the  war- 
bling groves  is  lor  depredation  — every  order  of  car- 
nivorous birds  feek  for  thofe  of  the  fize  approaching 
their  own — the  carnivorous  kinds  only  breed  an- 
nually,.and  are  lefs  fruitful  than  others — breed  but 
few  at  a time — where  fupplies  of  food  are  difficult, 
the  old  foon  drive  the  brood  from  the  nell  to  lhift  for 
themi’elves,  and  often  deflroy  them  in  a fury  caufed 
by  hunger — almoil  all  birds  of  prey  unfociable — 
the  male  and  female  when  neceflary  to  each  other 
live  together  ; but  they  mod  ufually  prowl  alone — 
birds  with  croaked  beaks  and  talons  are  folitary — 
all  males  of  prey  are  lefs,  and  weaker  than  the  fe- 
males— the  females  arc  of  a greater  fize,  more  beau- 
tiful and  lovely  for  fhape  and  colours,  flronger,  more 
fierce  and  generous,  than  the  males — it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary to  be  thus  fuperior,  to  provide  for  herfelf 
and  her  young — thefe  birds  are  lean  and  meagre — 
their  flefii  is  ftringy  and  ill-tailed,  foon  corrupting, 
and  flavoured  of  that  animal  upon  which  they  lub- 
fill — Belonius  aflerts,  many  people  like  the  flefh  of 
the  vulture  and  falcon,  and  drefs  them  for  eating ; 
and  that  the  ofprey,  when  young,  is  excellent  food — 
five  kinds  of  land-bird,  of  a rapacious  nature — 
whence  their,  dillindlive  mark,  73  to  77 — bird  of 
heaven,  name  given  by  the  ancient3  to  the  eagle, 
82 — the  moll  formidable  birds  of  prey  refpedl  the 
butcher-bird,  120— the  digellion  of  fuch  as  live 
upon  mice,  lizards,  or  the  like  food,  not  very  per- 
fect, 128 — father  Kircher  fet  the  voices  of  birds  to 
mufic,  1 29 — domeltic  birds,  of  the  poultry  kind, 
maintained  in  our  yards,  are  of  foreign  extradlion, 
1 37 — the  wilder  fpecies  cooped  or  caged,  pine  away, 
grow  gloomy,  and  fome  refufe  all  l'ullenance — the 
poultry  kind  alone  gtow  fat,  140 — -climate,  food, 
and  captivity,  three  very  powerful  agents  in  >the 
alterations  in  the  habits,  and  the  very  form  of  birds 
— of  all  birds  the  cock  the  oldell  companion  of  man- 
kind, and  the  firll  reclaimed  from  the  foreft,  143 — 

alfo 
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alfo  the  Perfian  bird  of  Ariftophanes,  144 — defcrip- 
tion  of  the  tamis,  or  the  bird  of  Numidia,  172 — 
the  buftard  the  largeft  land-bird,  native  of  Britain, 
*73 — n°ne  fecures  its  young  better  from  external 
injury  than  the  toucan,  218— God’s  bird,  the -bird 
of  paradife,  230 — parakeets  the  moft  beautiful  in 
plumage,  and  the  moll  talkative  birds  in  nature,  248 
—the  pigeon,  for  its  fize,  has  the  largeft  crop,  254 
—fmall  birds  mark  out  a territory  to  themfelves, 
which  they  permit  none  of  their  own  fpecies  to  re- 
main in — at  fome  feafon  of  tlie  year,  ail  fmall  birds 
migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  or  from  more 
inland  provinces  towards  the  Ihore — months  of  their 
migrations — Autumn  the  principal  feafon  for  catch- 
ing thefe  wanderers — the  nets  and  the  method  of 
catching  them — flur-birds — finging  among  birds 
universally  the  prerogative  of  the  male — fmall  birds 
fight  till  one  yields  his  life  with  the  vidlory — two 
“male  birds  ftrive  in  fong,  till  the  loudeft  filonces 
the  other ; during  the  contention,  the  female  fits  an 
attentive  filent  auditor,  and  often  rewards  the  loudeft 
fonglter  with  her  company  during  the  feafon — the 
male,  while  his  mate  is  hatching,  fits  upon  fome 
neighbouring  tree,  to  watch  and  to  fing — the  neft  of 
{mail  birds  warmer  than  of  the  larger — fmall  birds 
having  finilhed  their  nefts,  nothing  exceeds  the 
cunning  they  employ  to  conceal  it — worms  and  in- 
fers the  firft  food  of  all  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind — 
how  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind  bring  forth  and  hatch 
their  young — manner  of  life  during  the  rigours  of 
winter — the  male  of  fmall  birds  not  finding  a mate 
of  his  own  fpecies,  flies  to  one  of  another  like  him, 
left  out  in  pairing — a mixed  fpecies  between  a 
goldfinch  and  a canary-bird,  between  a linnet  and 
a lark  ; thefe  breed  frequently  together,  and  pro- 
duce not,  like  the  mules  among  quadrupedes,  a 
race  incapable  ot  breeding  again,  but  one  as  fruit- 
ful as  their  parents— various  birds  of  the  fparrow 
kind — many  plants  propagated  from  the  depofi- 
tions  of  birds — many  of  thole  kinds,  which  are  of 
paflage  in  England,  permanent  in  ether  countries ; 

and 
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snd  Tome  with  us  conftant  refidents,  in  other  king- 
doms have  the  nature  of  birds  of  paffiee— in 
dances  of  it  267  to  283-the  heron  commits  the 

grea.elt  devaluation  in  frelh  waters,  35  1 tjie  fla_ 

nungo  has  the  largelt  tongue,  vi.  li—birds  of  va^ 
rious  torts  and  fizes  more  than  the  liars  in  a fe- 

Firth^f  V*  I'™*  hl  the  r°ck,  °f  the  Bafs'  in  the 

firth  ol  form,  64— none  make  a more  indifferent 
figure  upon  land,  or  a more  beautiful  in  the  wa- 
ter  than  the  fwan,  101— of  all  birds  known,  it  is 
the  ongeft  in  the  ihell,  io7_an  inconteftible  proof- 
hat  birds  have  their  manners  rather  from  nature 
than  education,  113. 

Bifcayneers,  were  in  poffeff.on  of  the  whale-filhery  on 
the  coalts  of  Greenland,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

S"  wStTst17’  Vi-  l8S-^>"^od  of  taking 

Bijon  and  Una,  names  of  defendants  of  one  com- 
mon ltock— -error  of  the  naturalifts  upon  this  point — 

the  cow  and  bifon  are  animals  of  the  fame  kind 

description  of  the  bifon-it  is  fuppofed  by  Klein 
and  duff  on  no  more  than  another  name  for  the  bo- 
nafus— the  breed  found  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  world — that  breed  more  expert  and  docile  than 
ours— many  bend  their  knees  to  take  burdens  up 
or  fet  them  down— the  refpeft  for  them  in  India 
degenerated  into  adoration— it  is  nimble  of  foot— 
is  e..eemed  by  the  Hottentots— allifls  them  in  at- 
tending their  flocks,  and  guarding  them  againft  in- 
vaders—is  taught  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  na- 
tion, and  every  army  of  the  Hottentots  is  furnilhed 
with  a herd  of  them— they  procure  the  Hottentots 
an  eafy  vidtory  before  they  ftrike  a blow— lives  in 
.he  fame  cottage  with  its  matter,  and  when  it  dies 

1S  ^ll?len  5°  ^cceed  it  by  a council  of 
the  o.d  men  of  the  village,  and  is  then  joined  with 
a veteran  of  its  own  kind,  from  whom  it  learns, 
becomes  facial  and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life 
into  friendfhip  and  protection — the  bifons  are  found 
0 differ  from  each  other  in  feveral  parts  of  the 

world 
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world — fomc  have  -horns,  fome  are  without — they 
.are  equally  tradable  and  gentle  when  tamed— and 
are  furnilhed  with  a fine,  luftrous,  foft  hair,  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  our  own  breed — their  hump 
of  different  fizes,  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,  more  or  lefs — <?uts  and  taftes  fomewhat  like 
a drefled  udder — the  bifons  of  Malabar,  Abyffinia, 
Madagafcar,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  America— in  the 
courfe  of  a few  generations,  the  hump  wears  away — 
its  defeription — the  bifon  and  the  cow  breed  among 
each  other — the  grunting  or  Siberian  cow,  and  the 
little  African  cow  or  zebu  are  different  races  of 
the  bifon,  iii.  14  to  30. 

Bitch,  a pregnant  bitch,  fo  placed  by  Mr.  Buffon, 
that  her  puppies  were  brought  forth  in  warm  wa- 
ter, ii.  48. 

Bitches,  one  forgotten  in  a country-houfe  lived  forty 
days  without  any  other  nourifhment  than  the  wool 
of  a quiit  file  had  torn  to  pieces,  iii.  282. 

Bitter)!,  or  mire-drum,  the  folemnity  of  its  evening- 
call  cannot  be  deferibed  by  words — they  are  calls 

• to  courtfhip,  or  of  connubial  felicity — it  difters 
from  the  heron  chiefly  in  colour — its  windpipe  fitted 
for  the  found — opinions  concerning  the  cauie  of 
its  bocmings — never  utters  its  call  in  domeftic  cap- 
tivity— its  re  fide  nee— -a  retired  timorous  animal — 
its  food,  neft,  and  eggs — in  three  days,  leads  its 
little  ones  to  their  food — differences  between  the 
bittern  and  the  heron — its  hollow  boom  confideied 
by  the  vulgar  as  the  prefage  of  fome  fad  event- — 
inftancc  of  it — its  flefh  greatly  efteemed  among  the 
luxurious— it  feldom  riies  but  when  a mo  ft  trod 
upon — at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  in  the  evening, 
its  wonted  indolence  forfakes  i. — s then  feen  riling 
in  a fpiral  afeent,  till  quite  left  from  the  view, 
making  a fingular  noife  diff  rent  from  its  former 
booming' — -names  given  to  this  bird  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  vi.  1 to  5. 

Bivalve  lhells,  vii.  1 1— all  the  kinds  hermaphrodite, 

' yet  require  no'  afliitahee  towards  impregnation,  38 

• ' ' — particularly  t 
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— particularly  in  thefe  fhell-filh  the  pearls 
found,  49.  ' 

Black-bird,  of  the  fp arrow  kind,  v.  279 — fomctimes 
feen  all  over  white — its  eggs  and  nefl,  285. 

Black-cap,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  282 — prized  ‘ 
ty  forae  for  its  finging,  and  is  alfo  called  tlie  mock 
nightingale,  298. 

Blacks,  conjectural  opinion  that  the  blacks  are  a race 
of  people  bred  from  one  man  accidentally  black — 
the  climate  a caufe  obvious  and  fufficient  to  produce 
blacknefs — nothing  fa tis factory  difcovered  upon  the 
caufe  producing  it  in  human  complexions — opinion 
of  fir  Thomas  Brown  upon  the  lubjeft,  ii.  215  to 
217 — whence  originally  their  flat  nofes,  220 — 
black  parents  have  procreated  two  white  negroes, 
221. 

Bladder,  birds  have  no  bladder  for  urine,  v.  16.  See 
Fijbes,\ i.  154,  et  feq. 

Bleuniiu,  or  Blenttj,  defcription  of  this,  fifh,  vi.  160, 
278. 

Blind,  fuch  as  live  in  countries  generally  covered  with 

fnow  become  blind,  ii.  147. The  mole  not 

blind,  iv.  87. 

Bhndvjorvi,  its  defcription,  vii.  203. 

Blood,  arterial  blood  immediately  mixed  with  air  in 
the  lungs,  is  of  a fine  florid  fcarlet  colour — that 
of  the  veins  returning  to  the  heart  is  of  a blacldlh 
crimfon  hue — whence  this  difference  of  colour  pro- 
ceeds not  well  underhood,  i.  310. The  blood 

circulates  through  the  • bones,  as  through  every 
other  part  of  the  body — Mr.  Belcher  the  firlt  who 
dii covered  it — his  experiment  to  this  purpofe,  ii. 

179 • Blood  of  the  rein-deer  preferved  in  fmall 

cafks  for  fauce  with  the  marrow  in  fpring,  iii.  153. 
i’he  heat  of  the  blood  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals about  thirty  degrees  above  congelation — in 
the  marmout,  and  other  animals  which. fiecp  the 
winter,  it  is  not  above  ten  degrees,  iv.  43. 

Blue-bird 
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Blue-bird,  defcribed,  v.  285— its  rcfldencr— is  rarely 
caught— its  docility— fpcaks  and  wh  idles  at  the 
word  of  command — manner  of  taking  it,  286. 

Blue-cat,  defcribed,  iii.  196. 

Blujbing,  whence  it  proceeds,  ii.  85. 

Boar,  wild,  varies  not  his  colour  as  hogs  of  the  do- 
meftic  kind — defeription— he  plows  the  ground 
like  a furrow — his  tufks  feen  aimed  a. foot  long — 
they  differ  from  thofe  of  the  elephant  in  that  they 
never  fall — when  the  boars  come  to  a date  of  ma- 
turity, they  dread  no  Angle  creature— their  pofi- 
tion  when  attacked — the  manner  of  hunting  them 

when  killed,  the  tedicles  cut  off  to  prevent  their 

tainting  the  fleftv — was  formerly  a native  of  our 
country— William  the  Conqueror  punifhed  with  the 
lofs  of  their  eyes  fuch  as  killed  it  in  his  for  efts — 
at  prefent  the  wild  breed  is  extindl,  iii.  159  to  167 
the  Canary  boar  defcribed— the  tufks  being  bro- 
ken away,  the  animal  abates  its  fiercenefs  and  ve- 
nery,  and  nearly  the  fame  effedt  as  cadration  is 
produced,  182— does  not  fly  the  approach  of  the 
lion— combat  of  a lion  and  a wild  boar,  in  a mea- 
dow near  Algiers,  209. 

Bobak,  name  of  the  rnarmout  in  Poland,  iv.  45. 

Bodies,  why  fome  light  bodies  fwim,  and  ponderous 
bodies  fink,  i.  175 — the  deeper  a body  finks,  the 
greater  the  refiflance  of  the  depreffed  fluid  beneath 
—how  then,  after  it  is  got  a certain  way,  does  it 
link  at  all,  177 — animal  bodies  left  to  putrefy,  pro- 
duce air  copiouffy,  315. Symmetry  of  the  hu- 

man body— the  body  of  a well-lhaped  man  ought 
to  be  fquare,  ii.  72,^73 — human  body  often  found 
to  differ  from  itfelf  in  fize— indance  of  it— the  caufe 

differs  alfo  from  itfelf  in  weight— indances  of  it, 

99  to  10 1 — thofe  parts  furniflied  with  the  greatcA 
quantity  of  nerves,  are  firfl  in  formation,  134 
tone  of  a fonorons  body  made  to  depend  upon  the 
number  of  its  vibrations,  and  not  the  force,  is  tak- 
ing an  effeft  for  a caufe,  15 1—  differing  is  but  to 

a certain  degree— torture  becoming  exceffive,  dc- 

ftreys 
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Aroys  ufelf;  and  the  mind  ceafes  to  perceive,  when 
t!ie  body  can  no  longer  endure,  191. 

obfcrved  to  his  pupil,,  little  ridges  of  hill* 
in  I la  land,  as  mountains  of  no  fmalf  cordidera- 
tmn  1 127— fa  vs,  it  - we  filter  and  diiHl  water  a 
thoufand  times  it  will  depofe  a fediment,  ic6- 
confidercd  heat  10  prejudicial  to  health,  that  he 
was  never  leen  to  go  near  a fire,  3011 His  con- 
jectures of  the  cauie  of  hunger,  ii.  117 ga:.j 

upon  poiions,  to  teach  the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equiva- 
lent to  committing  them,  v.  147.  i 

'Boiguacu,  the  largeft  of  the  ferpent  kind  in  South 

Amenca— fometimes  forty  feet  in  length,  ii.  r 

Oeicription  of  this  creature,  vii.  207. 

S7f“l  ru>Pofed..by  Klein  and  IjniFon  another  name 
for  the  bilon,  m.  17. 

BcTn  m.the,einbf>'0,’  r°ft  almoA  as  the  mufcles  and 
fl-fr.  hard  as  the  bones  feem,  the  blood  holds  its 
current  through  them,  as  through  other  parts  of 
tne  body— m old  age,  more  folid,  alfo  more  brittle  s 

and  why,  11.  178  to  1 8c Foffile  bones  found 

on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Peru,  and  Brafil,  iv. 

tt I?9‘  See  Br£ad,  ii.  i99. 

oee  tip , vi.  289,  et fey. 

Bonet -Chirms. Mr.  Buffon’s  name  of  a monkey,  ftp, 
poied  a variety  of  that  called  malbrouk,  iv.  219 
Bonito,  defcription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  286. 

Bnohj,  name  given  by  our  feamen  to  birds  of  the  pen- 
guin tribe,  vi.  87.  r 

Borandians,  defcription  of  them,  ii.  196. 

Borijibenes,  or  Nieper,  a river,  its  courfe  and  fource 
u 195. 

Borneo,  Bland  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  the  barbyrou- 
e.la,  or  Indian  hog,  is  principally  found— heg  of 

-Borneo,  the  name  given  by  travellers  to  the  babi- 
roueila,  in.  178. 

Bcn,e°,  the  natives  hunt  the  ourang-outang  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  iv.  ,00. 

\OL.VIU.  T n f , 
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Bofphorus,  (the  Thracian)  was  the  fir  ft  appropriated, 
by  granting  to  fuch  as  were  in  podeffion  of  its  fhore 
the  right  of  fifliing  in  it,  i.  217. 

Botto?n  of  the  fea  in  fome  parts  not  found,  and  why — 
that  of  the  Red  Sea,  a forelt  of  fubmarine  plants 
— that  of  the  fea  near  America  covered  with  ve- 
getables— a map  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  between 
Africa  and  America,  by  M.  Buache,  i.  269  to  271. 

Bowels  of  the  ruminating  animals  confidered  as  an 
elaboratory  with  vefl'els  in  it,  iii.  3. 

Boyuna,  of  Ceylon,  a kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  205. 

Brain  and  fpinal  marrow  the  fird  feen  in  the  embryo, 

ii.  ! 34. Earth-worm  entirely  without  it,  viii. 

99 — fome  animals  live  without  their  brain  for 
weeks,  101. 

Br ambling,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280,  281. 

Bramins  of  India,  have  a power  of  fmelling  equal  to 
moft  creatures — they  fmell  the  water  they  drink 
though  to  us  quite  inodorous,  ii.  165 — have  erected 
hofpitals  for  the  maintenance  of  a' 1 kinds  of  ver- 
min, 207 alfo  for  fuch  monkeys  as  are  fick  or 

difabled,  iv.  219. 

Brajil,  black  clothes  worn  there  foon  turn  of  an  iron- 
colour — kept  in  the  (hops,  preferve  their  proper 
hue,  i.  293 duck  deferibed,  vi.  117. 

Bread , twelve  ounces  of  it,  and  nothing  but  water, 
the  common  allowance,  for  four  and  twenty  hours, 
among  the  primitive  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft,  ii.  1 20 — 
that  of  the  Laplanders  compofed  of  bones  of  fillies, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  the  infide  tender  bark  of 
the  pine-tree,  199. 

Bream,  defeription  of  the  fea-bream,  vi.  279. 

Breajls  in  women  larger  than  in  men — milk  found  in 
breads  of  men  as  well  as  of  women,  ii.  94 — black 
women’s  breads,  after  bearing  one  child,  hang 
down  below  the  navel — it  is  cuftomary  among 
them  to  fuckle  the  child  at  their  backs,  throwing 
the  bread  over  the  lhoulder,  210. 

Breath, 
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Breath  of  the  lion  is  very  offenfive,  iii.  208 man- 

ner of  breathing  in  fifties,  vi.  153. 

Breeze,  conftant  breeze  produced  by  the  melting  of 
fnows,  i.  323 — from  fea  encreafes  gradually6  till 

twelve,  finks  away,  and  totally  hulhed  at  five 

upon  its  ceafing,  the  land  breeze  begins,  encreafes 
till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  fea-breezc — caufe  of  thefe  two  breezes 
lOmetimes  theie  fea  and  land  breezes  come  at  all 
hours — the  land  and  fea-breezes  on  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  and  at  Congo,  326,  327. 

Bri/fon,  his  method  of  claffing  animals,  ii.  273. 

Brljlol,  a citizen  of  it  who  ruminated  his  food,  iii.  6. 

Britons,  the  ancient,  confidered  the  hare  as  an  un- 
clean animal,  and  religioufly  abftained  from  it, 
ii.  J3  the  cock  a forbidden  food  among  them, 
v.  144. 

Brccbes,  the  horns  of  the  ftag  the  firft  year,  iii.  105. 

Brock,  the  flag  of  the  third  year,  iii.  104. 

Brown  (fir  Thomas)  hoped  one  day  to  produce  chil- 
dren by  the  fame  method  as  trees,  ii.  23 — his  opi- 
nion upon  the  caufe  of  blacknefs  in  human  com- 
plexions, 217. 

Brun  (Le)  giving  a painter  directions  about  the 
paflions,  places  the  principal  expreflion  of  the  faca 
in  the  eye-brows,  ii.  77. 

Brujh,  tlie  name  given  by  huntfmen  to  the  tail  of  the 
fox,  iii.  304. 

Brutes,  in  thofe  countries  where  men  are  mod  barba- 
rous and  ftupid,  brutes  arc  molt  aftive  and  faga- 
cious,  iv.  217. 

Buache  (Mr.)  has  given  a map  of  the  bottom  of  the 

..  lea  between  Africa  and  America,  i.  271. 

Bubalus,  an  animal  partaking  of  the  mixed  natures 
of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  deer — its  deferip- 
tior. — has  often  been  called  the  Barbary  cow,  from 
which  it  differs  widely,  iii.  73,  et /eg. 

Bubalus,  properly  a gazele  of  Africa,  iii.  138. 

I 2 Bubalus, 
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Bubalus,  of  the  ancients,  fuppofcd  of  the  cow  kind 
by  Buffon,  placed  among  the  lower  clafs  of  rumi- 
nant quadrupedes,  iii.  17. 

Buccinums , one  or  two  of  them  viviparous,  vii.  28. 

Buck,  capable  of  propagating  at  the  age  of  one  year 
— one  buck  fufficient  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  goats 
— becomes  old  before  his  feventh  year,  iii.  51 — 
hunting  the  buck  and  the  flag  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  in  England,  103 — number  of  names 
invented  by  hunters  for  this  animal — does  not 
change  his  layer,  like  the  ftag — manner  of  hunting 
him  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  flag-hunting,  1 18. 

Buck-goat  produces  with  the  ewe  an  animal  that,  in 
two  or  three  generations,  returns  to  the  fheep,  re- 
taining no  mark  of  its  ancient  progenitor,  iii.  33, 

Buffalo,  of  the  varieties  of  the  cow  kind,  but  two  are 
really  diftinft,  the  cow  and  the  buffalo — they  bear 
an  antipathy  to  each  other — they  do  not  breed 
among  each  other,  and  no  animals  are  more  diitintt 
and  like  each  other  lefs — are  in  abundance  in 
Guinea  and  Malabarr— it  is  a great  fwimmer — de- 
fcription  of  it— the  veal  of  the  young  is  not  bet- 
ter eating  than  the  beef  of  the  old — they  are  na- 
tives of  the  warmer  climates — yet  are  bred  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy — the 
female  produces  one  at  a time — continues  pregnant 
for  twelve  months — is  afraid  of  fire — leather  made 
of  its  hide  is  well  known  for  thicknefs,  foftnefs, 
and  impenetrability — guided  by  a ring  thruil 
through  its  nofe — milk  of  the  female  not  fo  good 
as  of  the  cow — two  buffaloes  yoked  draw  more 
than  four  ftrong  horfes — its  flefh  hard  and  black- 
ifh,  difagreeable  to  tafte  and  fmcll — this  animal 
wild  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  dangerous — man- 
ner of  hunting  them — when  tamed,  no  animal 
more  patient  or  humble — inferior  in  fize  only  to 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  hippopotumo. — 
the  camelopard,  or  camel,  if  taller,  neither  fo  long, 
nor  fo  corpulent — is  fond  of  the  water,  and  croffes 
the  largelt  rivers  without  difficulty — has  an  aver- 
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/Ion  to  red  colours  that  refemble  flame— in  thofe 
countries  where  they  are  in  plenty  no  perion  dref- 
-/cs  m fcarlet— they  make  molt  ufe  of  their  feet 
in  combat,  and  rather  tread  their  enemies  to  death 
than  gore  them,  iii.  17  to  28. 

Buffon,  (M.)  his  theory  of  die  earth,  and  a detail  of  it 
-queltions  that  might  be  alked  this  molt  ingenious 
philoiopher  concerning  his  theory  of  the  earth, 

3,  • e brought  together  a multituda 

ol  facts  relative  to  the  hiltory  of  the  earth,  

his  fykem  about  the  rudiments  of  animals,  ii.  17 
obj  eft  ions  apmlt  it,  18— thinks  that  women 
never  become  bald,  79— his  defeription  of  the  firft 
fenfattons  01  a man  juft  brought  into  exigence, 
pointing  out  the  Heps  by  which  lie  arrived  at  reality* 

Buffoon-bird,  name  our  failors  give  the  Numidian 
crane— its  peculiar  geltures  and  contortions— the 
French  call  it  demoi.it He— it  is  a very  fcarce  bird 
~lhe  anewnts  have  de  cribed  a buffoon-bird,  but 
mot  meant  the  Numidian  crane,  v.  2x3,  et  fra 

Bug,  the  May-lug,  viii.  6S.  See.  2^. 

B;gs,  their  habits— deferibed— are  often  found  coup- 
ling tail  to  tail — manner  of  deftroying  them — they 

deltroy  fleas,  and  devour  each  other,  vii.  zc6  to 
zoo.  J 


Bulbous,  hair  is  fo  at  the  root,  ii.  79. 

Buhn,  a fea-fnail,  performs  the  oflices  of  male  and 
remale  at  the  fame  time,  vii.  29. 

^U'l'  ^ a//c-rted  to  be  between  the  afs  and 

the  bull,  ii.  334. 

Bullfinch,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280,  281  — 
may  be  taught  to  whiftle  a regular  tune,  307. 

Bull-head,  defeription  of  this  iilh,  vi.  281. 

.Bull,,  the  wild,  in  Spain,  mean,  defpicable  animals— 
have  nothing  of  that  fternnefs  of  afpeft  remarkable 
m our  bulls,  iii,  1 8. 
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Bull's-eye,  name  given  by  failors  te  a terrible  hurri- 
cane— defcribed,  i,  335. 

Bunting,  bird  of  the  Sparrow  kind,  v.  280. 

Burnet,  his  theory  of  the  earth — a detail  of  that  work, 
i.  21,  22. 

Bujiard,  the  largeft  land-bird  that  is  a native  of  Bri- 
tain— inhabits  the  open  and  extenfive  plain — is 
much  larger  than  the  turkey,  the  male  generally 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-feven  pounds 
— its  description — its  food — places  where  frequently 
feen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more — they  have  always 
centinels  placed  at  proper  eminences,  ever  on  the 
watch,  to  warn  the  flock  of  the  appearance  of  dan- 
ger-*-are  often  run  down  by  greyhounds — in  what 
manner — Seldom  wander  above  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  home — the  males  have  a pouch,  holding 
near  feven  quarts  of  water — they  change  their 
mates  at  the  feafon  of  incubation,  about  the  latter 
end  of  Summer — Separate  in  pairs,  if  there  be  a 
Sufficiency  of  females  for  the  males ; othenvife  the 
males  fight  until  one  of  them  falls — in  France, 
fome  of  thofe  victims  of  gallantry  found  dead  in 
the  fields — their  nefts — they  lay  two  eggs,  almoft 
the  fize  of  a goofe-egg  —hatch  for  about  five 
weeks— the  young  run  about  as  foon  as  out  of  the 
ihell— they  aflemble  in  flocks  in  Oidober,  and  keep 
together  till  April — their  food  in  winter — in  parts 
of  Switzerland,  they  are  found  frozen  in  the  fields 
in  fevere  weather — when  taken  to  a warm  place, 
they  again  recover — ufually  live  fifteen  years,  and 
are  incapable  of  being  propagated  in  a domeihc 
flate,  v.  173  to  177. 

Butcher-bird,  its  defcription,  with  its  habits — leads  a 
life  of  continual  combat — intrepidity  of  this  little 
creature,  in  going  to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow, 
and  the  keflril,  all  above  four  times  bigger  than  it- 
felf — it  fights  upon  the  defenfive,  and  often  comes 
to  the  attack  with  advantage,  particularly  when  the 
male  and  female  unite  to  proieft  their  young,  and 

to 
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to  drive  away  the  more  powerful  birds  of  rapine- 
in  what  manner  they  fally  forth  again  ft  them — 
fometimes  the  combat  ends  with  the  deftruftion  of 
the  affailant,  and  alio  of  the  defender — the  moft  re- 
doubtable birds  of  prey  refpett  them,  and  they  fly 
in  their  company  without  fearing  their  power,  or 
avoiding  their  refentment — fmall  birds  are  its  ufual. 
food ; and  when  it  has  killed  the  bird  or  infeift,  as 
aflerted  by  the  beft  authority,  it  fixes  them  upon 
fome  neighbouring  thorn,  and  when  thus  fpitted, 
pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill — the  fmaller  red 
butcher-bird  migrates — the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  found — their  nefts,  and  the  number  of  their 
eggs — r^e  female  feeds  her  young  with  caterpillars 
and  other  infedls,  but  foon  after  accuftoms  them  to 

flefh,  procured  by  the  male  with  great  induftrv 

their  nature  very  different  from  other  birds  of  prey 
in  their  parental  care;  for,  inftead  of  driving  out 
their  young  from  the  neft  to  Ihift  for  themfelves, 
they  keep  them  with  care,  and  even  when  adult  do 
• not  forlake  them — the  whole  brood  thus  live  in  a 
family  together — each  family  afterwards  live  apart, 
and  hunt  in  concert — upon  the  returning  feafon  of 
courtfhip,  this  union  is  at  an  end,  the  family  parts 
for  ever,  each  to  eftablilh  a little  ho u hold  of  his 
own — the  manner  of  flying  is  always  up  and  down, 
feldom  direct  or  fideways — different  kinds  of  this 
bird,  v.  1 19  to  122. 

Butter,  the  fat  of  the  manati  ferves  in  all  cafes  inftead 
of  butter,  iv.  174. 

Butterfly,  fome  kinds  actually  live  upon  nothing,  ii. 

1 !•}• one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  oriental 

poetry — in  thofe  countries,  the  infeft  is  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  with  us,  vii.  337 — eafily  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  flies  of  every  other  kind  by  their 
wings  — Linnaeus  has  reckoned  up  above  feven 
hundred  and  fixty  different  kinds,  yet  the  catalogue 
^incomplete — number  and  beautiful  colours  of  its 
wings — butterflies  can  difcover  their  mates  at  more 
than  a mile’s  diftance — defcription  of  the  head, 
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corfelet,  and  body — the  eyes  have  not  all  the  fame 
form;  but  the  outward  coat  has  a lul're,  in  which 
may  be  difeovered  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — 
when  examined  clofely,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
multiplying  glafs — the  ufe  of  their  horns  dr  feelers 
as  yet  unknown — ufe  of  their  trunks — difference 
between  butterflies  and  moths — they  often  perceive 
the  approach  of  the  female  at  above  two  miles 
difiance  ; by  what  fenfe  is  not  eafy  to  conceive — 
it  has  no  organs  for  fmelling — the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male — if  difiurbed  while  united,  the  female 
flies  off  with  the  male  on  her  back,  entirely  pafiive 
upon  the  occafior. — after  jun&ion,  they  depoflte 
their  eggs  and  die — all  females  ©f  this  tribe  are 
impregnated  by  the  male  by  onevaperture,  and  lay 
their  eggs  by  another — every  butterfly  chufcs  for 
her  brood,  infiead  of  the  plant  moft  grateful  in  its 
winged  ftate,  that  it  has  fed  upon  in  its  reptile  form. 
. — how  they  keep  their  eggs  warm,  and  alfo  en- 
tirely concealed — many  do  not  lay  till  the  winter 
warns  them  of  their  approaching  end — fome  con- 
tinue the  whole  winter  in  hollows  of  trees,  and  do 
mot  provide  for  pofierity  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  then  leave  their  retreats,  depoflte  their  eggs* 
and  die,vii.  363  to  373.  See  Aurelia,  360. 

Buttock,  in  man,  different  from  that  of  all  other  ani- 
mals, ii.  96-, 

Buzzard,  a fluggifli  inactive  bird,  often  remains 
perched  whole  days  upon  the  fame  bough — lives 
more  upon  frogs,  mice,  and  infefls,  than  upon  birds 
more  troublefome  to  feizr — its  manner  of  living  in 
fummer — fo  little  capable  of  inftruction,  that  it  is  a 
proverb  to  call  one  obflinately  ignorant,  a buzzard 
— the  honey-buzzard,  the  moor-buzzard*  and  the 
hen-harrier,  are  of  this  ftupid  tribe,  and  differ 
chiefly  in  their  fize,  v.  117. 

Byron  (Commodore)  cur  laft  voyager  that  has  feen 
the  gigantic  race  of  mankind,  ii.  240. 
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Cal'izi,  the  fame  animal  as  the  capibara,  iii.  175. 
CasbaJct , a fiih  faid  to  purfuc  a lhoal  of  herrings,  and 

to  fwallov  thoufands  at  a gulp,  vi.  1 - 1 it  has 

generally  gone  under  the  name  of  the  fpermaceti 
v.  hale,  till  Mr.  Pennant  made  the  diftinttion,  bor- 
rowing its  name  from  the  French — feven  diflinc- 
tions  in  this  tribe — defeription — the  throat  of  this 
animal  very  formidable — with  eafe  it  could  fwallow 
an  ox— it  can  at  one  gulp  fend  a lhoal  of  filhes 
down  its  enormous  gullet— it  terrifies  the  dolphins 
and  porpoifes  fo  much,  as  often  to  drive  them  on 
ihore — it  contains  two  precious  drugs,  fpermaceti 
and  ambergrife — the  oil  of  tills  fidEis  eafily  con- 
vertible into  fpermaceti,  by  boiling  it  with  a ley  of 
pot-afh,  and  hardening  it  in  the  manner  of  foap— 
candles  are  now  made  of  it — the  balls  of  ambergrife 
not  found  in  all  filhes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  ir  the 
oldeft  and  ftrongeft,  1 95  to  1 99. 

Cagui,  or  the  faki,  is  the  largell  monkey  of  the  fagoin 
kind — its  defeription,  iv.  222. 

Cajeta,  a mountain  near  it,  was  fplit  by  an  earth- 
quake, i.  145. 

Cairo,  in  what  manner  they  produce  there  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  chickens  at  a time,  v.  151. 

Cams,  (Dr.)  lived  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
wrote  the  Natural  Hiltory  of  Dogs,  and  divides  the 
whole  race  into  three  kinds,  the  generous,  the  farm- 
kind,  and  the  mongrel,  iii.  264. 

Calao,  the  horned  Indian  raven,  v.  208. 

Calcination,  all  animal  fubflances,  when  calcined,  are 
the  fame,  vii.  101. 

Calf,  name  given  to  the  young  of  the  hind,  or  the 
female  of  the  flag,  iii.  100. 

Calf,  or  hind-calf;  the  flag  called  fo  the  firft  year, 
iii.  104. 
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Callitrix,  the  green  monkey  of  St.  Jago,  of  the  ancient 
continent — its  defcription,  iv.  219. 

Callyonymus,  the  dragonet— defcription  of  this  fifli, 
vi.  zy  i. 

Calms  attended  with  deluges  of  rain — why,  and  where, 

>•  335* 

Catneli  a ruminating  animal,  iii.  5 — camel  and  dro- 
medary, not  two  diftinCt  kinds,  only  a variety  of  the 
fame,  which  has  fubfilled  time  immemorial — the 
only  fenfible  difference  between  thofe  two  races* 
they  produce  with  each  other,  and  the  mixed  breed 
is  confidered  the  bell — of  the  two  the  dromedary  is 
far  the  moll  numerous — countries  where  the  camel 
and  dromedary  are  found — neither  can  fubfiff,  or 
propagate,  in  the  climates  towards  the  North — 
Arabia  the  moll:  adapted  to  the  fupport  and  produc- 
tion of  this  animal — the  camel  the  moft  temperate 
of  all  animals — it  can  continue  to  travel  feveral 
days  without  drinking,  and  is  often  fix  or  feven 
days  without  any  fuftenance — its  feet  formed  to- 
travel  upon  fand,  and  utterly  unfit  for  moift  or 
marfhy  places — many  vain  efforts  tried  to  pro- 
pagate the  camel  in  Spain — they  have  been  trans- 
ported into  America,  but  have  multiplied  in  neither 
— they  might  perhaps  produce  in  thefe  countries* 
but  would  in  a few  years  degenerate  ; their  ftrength 
and  their  patience  would  forfake  them  ; and,  inffead 
of  enriching,  become  a burthen  to  their  keepers — 
ufes  to  which  this  animal  is  put  among  the  Arabians 
— its  education — it  has  a fifth  ftomach,  as  a reier- 
voir,  to  hold  a greater  quantity  of  water  than  imme- 
diately wanted — when  the  camel  finds  itfelf  preffed 
with  third,  it  throws  up  a quantity  of  this  water, 
by  a fimple  contraction  of  the  nvufcles,  into  the 
other  ftomachs — travellers,  when  itraightened  for 
water,  have  often  killed  their  camels  for  what  they 
expeCted  to  find  within  them — countries  where  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels — trading 
journies  in  caravans — their  food — purfue  their  way 
when  the  guides  arc  utterly  affray— its  patience 
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and  docility  when  loaded — in  what  manner  the 
female  receives  the  male — one  male  left  to  wait  on 
ten  females,  the  reft  cartrated—  they  live  from  forty 
to  fifty  years — every  part  of  this  animal  converted 
to  fome  ufeful  purpofe—  its  very  excrements  arc 
not  ufelefs — their  burthen,  iv.  280  to  289. 

Camel  eon,  its  dimen  Sons  and  appetites — has  a power 
of  driving  the  air  it  breathes  over  every  part  of  the 
bodv — changes  of  its  colour — it  is  an  error  that  it 
a fiuines  the  colour  of  the  objedt  it  approaches — 
description  of  it  by  Le  Bruyn — it  often  moves  one 
eve,  when  the  other  is  at  reft — Sometimes  one  eye 
feems  to  look  diredtly  forward,  while  the  other 
looks  backward ; and  one  looks  upward,  while  the 
other  regards  the  earth,  vii.  137  to  142. 

Camelopard  deferibed — dimenfions  of  a young  one — 
inhabits  the  defects  of  Africa — no  animal,  from  its 
difpofition,  or  its  formation,  lefs  fitted  for  a ftate  of 
natural  hoftility — it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
and  when  grazing,  Spreads  its  fore  legs  wide  to 
reach  the  pafture — known  to  the  ancients,  but 
rarely  feen  in  Europe- — often  Seen  tame  at  Grand 
Cairo,  in  Egypt — Pompey  exhibited  at  one  time 
ten  upon  the  theatre,  iv.  277  to  279. 

Camerarius , his  description  of  the  perfedtions  a horfe 
ought  to  poffefs,  ii.  342. 

Camlet  made  of  the  hair  of  animals  about  Angora, 
iii.  54. 

Canada,  above  thirty  thoufand  martins  fkins  annually 
imported  from  that  country  into  England,  iii.  345. 

Canals  for  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  bones, 
are  of  different  capacities,  during  the  different 
ftages  of  life,  ii.  179,  180 canal  of  commu- 

nication through  which  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
foetus,  without  going  through  the  lungs,  found 
open  in  fome  bodies  when  diiledted,  vii.  54. 

Canary-bird,  taught  to  pick  up  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet at  the  word  of  command,  to  fpell  any  per- 
fon’s  name  in  company,  v.  38 — by  the  name, 
*"16  - originally 
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originally  from  the  Canary  Iflands — ccir.e  to  us 
from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  in  numbers — 
at  what  period  brought  into  Europe  is  not  known 
—about  a century  ago  they  were  fold  at  very  high 
prices,  and  kept  only  tor  the  amufemeut  of  the 
great — in  its  native  illands  it  is  of  a duAy  grey 
colour,  and  fo  diflerent  from  thole  leen  in  Europe* 
as  to  raife  a doubt  about  its  fpeties— rules  and 
inftructions  for  breeding  them  in  a domeftic  date 

, apparatus  for  breeding  it  in  Germany— food  the 
old  ones  mud  be  fupplie  i with,  when  the  younrr 
ones  are  excluded — .o  proittic  arc  t^eie  birds  iomc- 
times,  tiiat  the  female  v/ ill  be  ready  to  hatch  . 
fecond  brood,  before  the  iirft  is  able,  to  quit  die  nc  l 
— this  bird  kept  in  company  with  the  iinnet  or 
gold-finch,  pairs,  and  produces  a mixed  breed, 
moft  like  the  canary-bird,  and  refembJing  it  in  its 
fong,  v.  302  to  307. 

Canary  boar  deferibed,  iii.  182. 

Cancerous  breafts  cured  by  the  fucking  of  the  rubeth, 
or  the  land-toad,  vii.  93. 

Candle  quickly  extinguifhed  in  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
and  why,  i.  31 1. 

Cantons  filled  with  water,  and  left  to  freeze,  burfl, 
i.  166. 

Cant  harts , well  known  in  the  lhnps  by  the  name  of 
Spanifh  flies,  and  for  their  ufe  in  bliilers— their 
defeription,  with  the  differences  from  each  other— 
the  countries  where,  and  trees  on  which  they  are 
feen — it  is  reported,  that  the  country  people  expedt 

the  return  of  thefe  infedts  every  feven  years their 

bad  fmell  is  a guide  to  thofe  who  catch  them — they 
imell  fo  difagreeable,  as  to  be  perceived  at  a great 
cu  fiance,  efpecially  about  lun-fet,  though  not  feen 
at  that  time — they  yield  a deal  of  volatile  cautlic 
fdt  their  qualities — the  effedls  fall  principally 
upon  tae  urinary  pafl'ages— in  what  manner  they 
are  killed*  viii.  75  to  77. 
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Cape  de  Ferae  i. lands — a fcu-th  wind  prevails  in  them 
during  the  month  of  July,  i.  323. 

Cape  cf  Good  Hope,  a north-welt  wind  blows  there 

during  the  month  of  September,  i.  323 cuf- 

tomary  to  hunt  the  elephant  for  its  teeth — in  what 
manner — account  of  an  unhappy  huntfman,  iv.. 
262.  / 

C.  a piker  a,  or  cabiai,  an  animal  refembling  an  hog  of 
about  two  years  old — its  defeription — fome  natu- 
raliils  have  called  it  the  water-hog ; and  why — a 
native  of  South  America,  and  chiefly  frequenting 
the  borders  of  Jakes  and  rivers^ — like  the  otter  it 
Icizes  the  fill],  upon  which  it  preys,  with  its  hoofs 
and  teeth — lives  alfo  upon  fruits,  corn,  and  fugar- 
cancs— its  cry  refembles  tire  braying  of  an  afs,. 
more  than  the  grunting  of  a hog — its  only  place  of 
faf.ty  is  the  water,  into  which  it  plunges  when 
purified ; and  keeps  fo  long  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
hunter  can  have  no  hopes  of  taking  it  there — when 
young  is  eafily  tamed — its  flefh  has  a fiihy  take, 
but  its  head  is  laid  to  be  excellent,  iii.  175  to 
178. 

Capon  of  Pharaoh  fuppofed  the  true  ibis — is  a de- 
vourer  of  ferpents,  and  follows  die  caravans  that 

fo  to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the  offal  of  the  animals 
iiled  on  the  journey,  v.  343- 
Capcns  taught  to  clutch  a frelh  brood  of  chickens 
throughout  the  yeaiy  v.  15 1. 

Caracal,  or  the  fyagufh,  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
refembles  the  lynx  in  fize,  iii.  239. 

Caracal,  a town  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
i.  136. 

Caraguaia,  a plant  in  the  Well  Indies,  which  clings 
round  the  tree  it  happens  to  be  near — it  keeps 
away  that  nourifhment  defigned  to  feed  the  trunk, 
and  at  lall  entirely  dellroys  its  fupporter,  ii.  4. 
Carapo,  the  gymnotus,  defeription  of /this  fifh,  vi. 
282. 

Carajfa, 


E 
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CaraJJa,  a volcano  in  South  America,  i.  92. 

Caravan , a Angle  lion  of  the  defeit  often  attacks  an 

entire  caravan,  iii.  200 the  afl’emblage  called  a 

caravan  fometimes  compofed  of  numbers  amount- 
ing to  ten  thoufand,  iv.  285. 

Carcajou,  name  given  by  the  North  Americans  to  the 
glutton — its  manner  of  killing  the  rein-deer,  iii. 

*57- 

Caribou,  name  the  Americans  give  the  rein-deer,  iii. 
142,  157. 

Carli  (Father)  his  account  of  the  faithful  fervices  of 
monkies  in  Angola,  where  he  went  to  convert  the 
favage  natives  to  Chriftianity,  iv.  216. 

Carnivorous  animals  feek  their  food  in  gloomy  foli- 
tude,  iii.  1 — they  are  (harper  than  the  ruminating 
animals,  and  why — their  flomachs  fmall,  and  their 
interlines  (hort,  2 — their  inteftines  thin  and  lean, 

4 except  the  dog,  none  wi  I make  a voluntary 

attack,  but  with  the  odds  on  their  fide,  ii.  293- 
in  proportion  as  each  wants  (Irength,  it  ufes  the 
afiiftancc  of  patience,  afiiduity,  and  cunning,  294 
— all  ar.imals  of  this  kind  purfue  in  a pack,  and 
encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual  cries,  296— 
fupport  a (late  of  famine  for  feveral  weeks  together, 
297 — milk  in  thofe  animals  is  more  fparing  than 
in  others,  310,  & iii.  339. 

Carnivorous  birds  feek  for  fuch  as  are  of  the  fize  mod 
approaching  their  own,  v.  74.  See  Birds. 

Carp,  an  experiment  made  with  this  fifh  in  a large 
vafe  of  water,  under  an  air-pump,  vi.  152 — one 
found  by  Bufi'on  not  lefs  than  a hundred  years  old 
— this  difcovery  confirmed  by  other  authors,  159 — 
continues  in  the  egg  not  above  three  weeks,  163— 
Mr.  Tull  famous  for  Ids  invention  of  (paying  carp 
to  give  it  a fine  flavour,  165 — its  defeription,  285 
■ — the  method  of  fattening  it  in  a damp  cellar — it 
has  been  known  thus  to  live  for  a fortnight,  to 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  to  get  a fuperior  flavour, 
291. 

Carriers, 
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Carriers,  pigeons  ufed  to  carry  letters,  v.  257. 

CarricM-cro-zv  refembles  the  raven  in  its  appetites, 
its  laying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young, 
v.  203. 

Carteftus,  his  theory  of  the  winds,  not  fo  abfurd  as 
Lylier’s,  i.  319. 

Carthagena,  in  America — the  heat  of  the  climate  af- 
fefts  the  fpeech  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  foft  and 
flow,  and  their  words  generally  broken — more  than 
three  parts  of  our  army  deiTroyed  by  the  climate, 
in  our  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  it,  i.  301. 

Cartkamus,  or  baflard  faffron,  ftrongly  purgative  to 
man — parrots  very  fond  of  it,  v.  248. 

Cartilage,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  ii.  93 — cartilages  in 
youth  elaflic,  and  pliant  in  age,  become  at  lalt  hard 
and  bony;  and  why,  180. 

Cartilaginous  fiflies  — their  general  conformation — fup- 
poied  they  grow  larger  every  day  till  they  die — 
their  internal  ftrntlure — are  pofiefled  of  a two- 
fold power  of  breathing — apertures  by  which  they 
breathe — the  cartilaginous  Dark,  or  ray,  live  fome 
hours  after  they  arc  taken — fiflies  of  this  tribe  can 
remain  under  water,  without  taking  breath;  and 
can  venture  their  heads  above  the  deep,  and  con- 
tinue for  hours  out  of  their  native  element — the 
feafon  and  manner  of  copulating — and  of  bringing 
forth — little  dilference  between  the  viviparous  and 
the  oviparous  kinds,  in  this  clafs  of  fiflies — five 
divifions  of  the  cartilaginous  fifti,  vi.  209  to  214. 

CaJJinuary,  a bird  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  from  Java,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  only  it 
is  found — its  deferiptior — the  part  which  mod  dif- 
tinguifties  this  animal  is  the  head,  which  infpires 
fome  degree  of  terror — its  internal  parts  defciibed 
— it  has  the  head  of  a warrior,  the  eye  of  a lion, 
the  defence  of  a porcupine,  and  the  Aviftnefs  of  a 
courfcr — is  not  fierce  in  its  natural  chara&er — how 
it  defends  itfelf — extraordinary  manner  of  going — . 
the  Dutch  aflert  that  it  can  devour  glafs,  iron,  and 
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dones,  and  even  live  and  burning  coals,  without 
the  fmalleft  fear,  or  the  lead  injury — the  larged  of 
its  eggs  is  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and  twelve 
the  other — places  where  this  animal  is  found — it 
has  not  multiplied  in  any  oonfiderahle  degree,  as  a 
king  of  Java  made  a prefent  of  one  to  the  captain 
of  a Dutch  fhip,  as  a rarity,  v.  62  to  69. 

Catacombs  of  Egypt,  ii.  255. 

Catamountaln , hunts  for  the  hare  or  the  rabbit,  ii. 

294 the  ocelot  of  Mr.  Buffon— its  defeription, 

iii.  2 3” — is  one  of  the  fierced,  and,  for  its  fize, 
one  of  the  mod  dedrudlive  animals  in  the  world, 
2*3. 

Cutanea,  a city  utterly  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 

i.  103. 

CataphraHus,  or  kabadbu,  is  one  of  the  larged  kinds 
of  the  armadilla,  iv.  124. 

Ca'arafl  of  the  eye ; Mr.  Chefelden  having  couched 
a boy  of  thirteen,  who  to  that  time  had  been  blind, 
and  at  once  having  redored  him  to  fight,  curioully 
marked  the  prog  res  of  his  mind  upon  the  occafion, 

ii.  140. 

Cataraffs  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Nile- — the  catarafl 
of  the  river  Velino,  in  Italy,  is  above  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  i.  206 — one  near  Got- 
tenburg  in  Sweden — other  cataradls,  207. 

Caterpillars,  their  differences  from  all  other  infers — 
all  thefe  animals  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
butterflies — during  winter,  the  greated  number  of 
caterpillars  aye  in  an  egg  date — in  the  aurelia  date, 
they  are  feemingly  deprived  of  life  and  motion — 
fome  do  not  make  any  change  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  chufe  themfelves  fome  retreat,  and 
there  remain  quite  motiordefs,  and  as  infenfible  as  if 
actually  dead — caterpillars  of  this  kind  are  found 
1 in  great  numbers  together,  enclofed  in  one  common 
web  that  covers  them  all — there  are  fome  of  the 
kind,  whole  butterflies  live  all  the  winter,  and 
where — a fingle  caterpillar  eats  double  its  own 

weight 
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weight  of  leaves  in  a day,  and  feems  no  way  dif- 
ordered  by  the  meal— the  body  of  the  caterpillar 
anatomically  confidered — avidity  with  which  they 
feed— number  of  their  ftigmata,  or  thofe  holes 

through  which  the  animal  is  fuppofed  to  breathe 

it  has  eighteen  lungs— the  experiment  of  Malphigi 
to  alcertain  their  ufe— all  caterpillars  fpin  at  one 
time  or  another— many  of  them  change  their  fleins 
iwe  or  fix  times  in  a feafon — and  in  what  manner 
— change  into  an  aurelia — their  retreats  in  that 
hate,  vii.  337  to  356  — there  are  thoufands  of 
hihes,  birds,  and  infefts,  that  live  chiefly  upon 
caterpillars— a Angle  fparrow  and  its  mate,  that 
have  young  ones,  deltroy  above  three  thoufand 
caterpillars  in  a week — iome  of  the  kind,  fitted 
only  to  live  upon  leaves  and  plants,  will  eat  each 
other,  in  preference  to  their  vegetable  food— th<* 
bodies  ol  the  larger  kinds  ferve  as  a neft  to  various 
hies,  that  very  careful  y depofite  their  eggs  in 
them— number  of  worms  remain  within  the  body 
ct  the  caterpillar,  devouring  its  entrails,  without 
deitroying  its  life— the  ichneumon  tribe  is  not  the 
caterpillar’s  offspring,  as  fuppofed,  but  its  mur- 
derers, 373  to  378. 

Cat-fijh,  its  defeription,  vi.  280. 

Cafs,  the  wild,  hunt  for  the  fquirrel  or  the  moufe,  ii. 

29+ the  whole  tribe  feek  their  food  alone,  and 

never  unite  for  mutual  defence,  nor  for  mutual 
fupport — and,  except  at  certain  feafons,  are  enemies 
10  each  other— all  of  the  cat  kind  devour  nothing 

but  flefh,  and  ffarve  upon  any  other  provifion 

their  greateft  force  lies  in  the  clgws — the  cat  woes 
wuth  young  fifty-fix  days,  and  feldom  brings  forth 
aben  e fit  e or  fix  at  a time — the  male  often  devours 
lnc  kittens — before  they  are  a year  old,  they  are 
tit  to  engender — -the  female  feeks  the  male  with 
cries ; nor  is  their  copulation  performed  without 
great  pain,  and  why — cats  hunt  the  ferpents  in  the 
me  ot  Cyprus— any  animal  weaker  than  themfelves, 
is  to  them  an  indiferiminate  objedl  of  deffruCtion  - 

—the 
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— the  moufe  is  their  favourite  game,  and  they 
patiently  watch  a whole  day,  until  the  moufe  ap- 
pears— a flagrant  mark  by  which  the  cat  difcovers 
its  natural  malignity — their  eyes  fee  better  in  dark- 
ncfs  than  light,  and  why — if  the  inhabitant  quits 
the  houfe,  the  cat  kill  remains — is  exceflively  fond 
of  fome  plants,  fuch  as  valerian,  marum,  and  cat- 
mint— particularly  loves  fifh — its  lleep  is  very  light 
— its  hair  fends  forth  fhining  fparks,  if  rubbed  in 
the  dark — the  wild  breed  with  the  tame. — defcrip- 
tion  of  the  wild  cat — inhabits  the  moll  mountainous 
and  woody  parts,  lives  moftly  in  trees,  and  feeds 
only  by  night — the  cat  was  much  higher  in  ekeem 
among  our  ancekors  than  it  is  at  prefent — laws  of 
Howel,  concerning  the  price  of  cats — cats  were  not 
naturally  bred  in  our  foreks — of  all  quadrupedes, 
the  wild  cat  is,  perhaps,  that  whofe  intekines  are 
proportionably  the  fmallek  and  the  fhorteft;  and 
why — common  to  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  the 
old — the  blue-cat  — the  lion-cat,  or,  more  properly, 
the  cat  of  Angora — the  cats  in  Syria  and  Perfia 
remarkable  for  their  long  foft  hair,  iii.  183  to  196 
— all  the  cat  kind  are  kept  off  by  the  fires  which 
the  inhabitants  light  to  preferve  their  herds  and 
flocks — and  they  hunt  rather  by  the  fight  than  the 
fmell — it  happens  that  the  lion  purfues  the  jackal 
or  the  wild  dog,  while  they  are  hunting  upon  the 
fcent,  and  merely  for  themfelves ; the  lion  is  then 
an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil 
• — from  thence,  probably,  has  arifen  the  liory  of 
the  lion’s  provider — the  lion  devours  a great  deal 
at  a time,  and  generally  fills  himfelf  for  two  or 
three  days  to  come  — in  the  deferts  and  foreks,  his 
mok  ufual  prey  are  the  gazelles  and  the  monkeys, 
206,  207 — the  race  of  cats  noxious  in  proportion 
to  their  power  to  do  mifchief — inhabit  the  mok 
torrid  latitudes  of  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  multiply  beyond  the  torrid 
zone — they  feldom  attack  man,  though  provoked — 
of  all  animals  t'nefe  are  the  mok  fullen,  and,  to  a 
proverb,  untameable,  240 — different  dalles  of  the 

kind. 
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kind,  from  the  lion  to  the  cat,  248 — the  wild  cat 
and  the  martin  feldom  meet  without  a combat — it 
is  not  a match  for  the  martin,  342 — the  cat  of 
Pharaoh  injudicioufly  called  the  ichneumon,  348 

cats  of  Conftantinople,  a name  of  the  gennet, 

and  why,  359. 

Cattle,  we  have  the  bed:  breed  of  horned  cattle  in  Eu- 
rope, iii,  11 — the  large  hornlefs  breed  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  originally  from  Poland,  12 — the 
Dutch  bring  great  quantities  of  lean  cattle  from 
Denmark,  to  fatten  on  their  own  rich  grounds — that 
of  the  Ukraine  becomes  fat,  and  is  confidered  the 
larged  breed  of  all  Europe — in  Switzerland  chefe 
animals  grow  to  a large  fize — not  fo  in  F ranee,  1 8 
— fize  in  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Perfia,  and  Tartary, 

l S — leather-mouthed  cattle,  41 liable  to  be  de- 

ftroyed  by  the  South- American  bat,  vampyre,  iv. 
136. 

Caverns,  the  amazing  cavern  of  Eldenhole  in  Derby- 
shire— the  dreadful  cavern  in  the  country  of  the 
Arrian  Indians,  called  the  Gulph  of  Pluto,  deferibed 
by  ASlian — cavern  of  Maeftricht — its  defeription— 
no  part  of  the  world  has-a  greater  number  of  artifi- 
cial caverns  than  Spain — in  general  deferted  by 
every  race  of  meaner  animals,  except  the  bat — • 
the  caverns  called  Oakley-hole,  the  Devil’s-hole, 
and  Penpark-hole,  in  England — the  cavern  of  An- 
tiparos,  and  its  difeovery,  i.  56  to  62 — how  natu- 
ral caverns  formed,  67 — two  hundred  feet  as  much 
as  the  lowed;  of  them  is  found  to  fink,  68 — one  in 
Africa,  near  Fez,  continually  fends  forth  either 
fmoke  or  flames,  92. 

Caviar,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  prepare  from  eggs 
found  in  the  body  of  the  porpefle,  a favoury  liquor, 
which  makes  a delicate  fauce,  and  is  good  when 
eaten  v/ith  bread,  vi.  205 — it  is  made  with  the  roe 
of  Aurgeon — more  in  requefl  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  than  with  us — and  is  a confiderable  mer- 
chandize among  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians- 
— manner  of  making  it,  254. 
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Cau/es,  the  invelligation  of  final  caufes  a barren  Audv; 
and,  like  a virgin  dedicated  to  the  deity,  brings 
forth  nothing,  i.  19. 

CauJJic,  cantharides  yield  a great  deal  of  volatile  cau- 
llic  fah,  vii:.  77. 

Cayman,  a fort  of  crocodile,  Vii.  108. 

Cayopolin,  a kind  of  oppofTum — its  defcription,  iv. 
232. 

Cea,  an  i/land  waflied  away  with  feveral  thoufand  in- 
habitants, i.  124. 

Cells  made  by  the  bees,  viii.  10. 

Cenere,  a mounf  of  recent  appearance,  i.  151. 

Centinel,  fome  animals  carefully  avoid  their  enemies, 
by  placing  fentries  to  warn  of  danger,  and  know 
how  to  punilh  luch  as  negledt  their  poll,  or  are 

unmindful  of  the  common  fafety,  ii.  298 when 

the  marmouts  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a 

fentry,  upon  a lofty  rock,  iv.  41 the  bultards 

have  centinels  placed  upon  proper  eminences, 
where  always  on  the  watch,  they  warn  the  flock 

of  the  fmallell  appearance  of  danger,  v.  174 the 

flamingo  does  the  fame,  vi.  1 2. 

Centipes,  the  fcolopendra,  vii.  274. 

Cenfri/cns , a kind  of  cartilaginous  fifh,  vi.  264. 

Cephus,  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  monkey 
now  called  moaa,  iv.  219. 

Cepola,  the  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  279. 

Cerigo,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  where  manv 
wild  afles  are  found,  ii.  346. 

Cetaceous  f.Jhes,  the  whale  and  its  varieties  refemble 
quadrupedes  in  their  internal  ltrudlure,  and  in  fome 
of  their  appetites  and  affettions — they  are  con- 
lfrained  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  come  up  to 
the  furface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as  to  fpout  out 
through  their  noftril  (for  they  have  but  one)  that 
water  which  they  lucked  in  while  gaping  for  their 
prey— -the  fenfes  of  thefe  animals  l'uperior  to  thofe 
of  other  filhes,  and  it  is  moll  likely  that  all  animals 

of 
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of  the  kind  can  hear — they  never  produce  above 
one  young,  or  two  at  the  mod ; and  this  tire  female 
fuckles  in  the  manner  of  quadrupedes,  her  breads 
being  placed,  as  in  the  human  kind,  above  the  navel 
— didin&ive  marks  of  this  tribe,  vi.  167  to  17  a. 

Chace,  men  of  every  age  and  nation  have  made  that 
of  the  dag  a favourite  purfuit — in  our  country  it 
was  ever  edeemed  a principal  diverfion  of  the  great, 
iii.  100 — thefe  fports  referved  by  fovereigns  for 
particular  amufement,  and  when — in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  Fird,  it  was  lels 
criminal  to  dedroy  a human  being  than  a bead  of 
chace — facred  edifices  thrown  -down  for  room  to 
beads  of  chace,  102 — chace  of  the  ltag,  as  per- 
formed in  England,  103,  107 — terms  ufed  by 

hunters  in  that  chace,  104 — the  fame  in  Sicily, 
ill — and  in  China,  112 — chace  of  the  fox — cant 

terms  ufed  by  the  huntfmen  in  it,  304 of  all 

varieties,  that  of  the  odrich  the  mod  labcrious, 
is  alfo  the  mod  entertaining — description  of  it, 
v.  55. 

Cbacrelas , white  men  go  by  that  name  in  the  Ead 
Indies,  ii.  222. 

Chaffinch,  a bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280,  281, 
283 — time  of  emigration  of  the  hen,  v.  29. 

Chapotonadas,  a didemper  in  America,  i.  302. 

Charles  XII.  when  Ihot  at  the  liege  of  F redericlhall, 
was  feen  to  clap  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  fword, 

ii.  192. 

Charoffii,  the  only  fort  of  horfes  for  hunting  lions, 

iii.  210. 

Chary hdis,  a gulph — Nicola  Pefce  jumped  into  it, 
continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  and 
at  lad  appeared  holding  a golden  cup  in  one  hand, 
and  making  his  way  among  the  waves  with  the 
other — defeription  of  this  gulph,  i.  276,  277. 

Chafms,  amazing  in  the  Alps — and  dill  more  in  the 
Andes,  i.  55 — caufes  that  produce  chafms  or  fif- 
fures,  58. 


Chatodon, 
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Chatodon,  or  the  cat-fifh,  its  defcription,  vi.  280. 

Chatterer , a bird  native  of  Germany — its  defcription, 
v.  214. 

Cheefe,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ufe  no  other  than 
the  milk  of  the  hind,  or  the  female  of  the  dag,  iii. 
114 — thofe  of  Lapland  little  and  well  tailed — 

■ never  breed  mites,  153. 

Cheney , fufpetted  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  earth 
daily  decreafing,  i.  169. 

Cheops,  the  oldell  meafure  of  the  human  figure  in 
his  monument,  in  the  firll  pyramid  of  Egypt,  ii. 
243.  _ ' 

Chefelden,  after  couching  a boy  of  thirteen  for  a cata- 
radt,  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  at  once  reftor- 
ing  him  to  fight,  curioufly  marked  the  progrefs  of 
his  mind  upon  the  occafion,  ii.  140. 

Chewotin,  or  little  Guinea  deer,  the  leafl  of  all  cloven- 
footed quadrupedes,  and  perhaps  the  mod  beautiful 
— is  mod  delicately  lhaped — its  defcription — native 
of  India,  Guinea,  and  the  warm  climates  between 
the  tropics — the  male  in  Guinea  has  horns;  but 
the  female  is  without  any — they  chiefly  abound  ifc 
java  and  Ceylon,  iii.  76.  et  feq . 

Chicken,  an  amazing  hiflory  of  it  in  the  egg,  by  Mal- 

phigi  and  Haller,  ii.  25,  et  feq. in  what  manner 

fix  or  feven  thoufand  are  produced  at  a time,  at 
Grand  Cairo  — capons  clutch  a frelh  brood  of 
chickens  throughout  the  year,  v.  151.' 

Child,  hiflory  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  ii.  36 — 
children  of  negroes  able  to  walk  at  two  months 
old ; at  lead  to  move  from  one  place  to  another — 
Ikin  of  children  newly  brought  forth,  is  always  red, 
and  why — the  fize  of  a new-born  infant  about 
twenty  inches,  and  its  weight  twelve  pounds,  51  — 
in  cold  countries  continue  to  be  fuckled  for  four  or 
five  years  together,  54 — child’s  growth  lefs  every 
year,  till  the  time  of  puberty,  when  it  feems  to 
flart  up  of  a fudden,  56 — in  forne  countries  fpeak 

fooner 
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footer  than  in  others,  and  why — children  of  the 
Italians  fpeak  fooner  than  thofe  of  the  Germans, 
58 — various  methods  pointed  out  to  improve  the 
intellects  of  children,  59,  et  fsq. — as  the  child  in- 
creases in  age,  the  inferior  parts  proportionably 
lengthen,  99— inherit  the  accidental  deformities  of 
their  parents — inftances  of  it,  219 — white  children 
frequently  produced  from  black  parents;  but  never 
black  children  from  two  whites,  221 — many  in- 
ftances of  the  child  in  the  womb  being  marked  by 
the  ftrong  affettions  of  the  mother — how  performed 
is  not  known — hard  to  conceive  that  the,  child,  in 
the  womb,  (hould  take  the  print  of  the  father’s  fea- 
tures, 228. 

Chimborazo,  a remarkable  mountain  in  South  Ame- 
rica, i.  140. 

Chinefe,  have  neither  flats  nor  (harps  in  their  mufic, 
ii  153 — their  horfes  weak,  little,  ill-fliaped,  and 
cowardly,  334 — defcription  of  that  people,  204. 

Ch: refan,  in  Perfia,  bodies  previoufly  embalmed  and 
buried  in  the  fands  of  that  country,  preferved  from 
corruption  for  a thoufand  years,  ii.  254. 

Chough,  defcription  of  the  Cornifh  chough,  v.  204. 

Chrijlopher,  St.  See  Fijh,  vi.  3 1 8. 

Chryfalis,  or  the  aurelia,  vii.  352. 

Chryfes,  an  ifland  funk  near  Lemnos,  i.  124. 

Cicero,  a long  poem  of  his  in  praife  of  the  halcyon, 
of  which  but  two  lines  remain,  vi.  129. 

Circaff.ans,  defcribed,  ii.  2 1 2. 

Circe,  an  enchantrefs,  armed  her  (on  with  a fpear 
headed  with  the  fpine  of  the  trygon,  vi.  235. 

Circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  bones,  firft  acci- 
dentally difcovered  by  Mr.  Belcher — experiment 
made  by  him  for  this  purpofe — canals  for  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  bones,  of  different  ca- 
pacities in  the  various  ftages  of  life,  ii.  179 — circu- 
lation through  all  parts  of  the  body,  180. 

Civet , the  fpecics  diftineuifhed  into  two  kinds;  Mr. 

Buffon 
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I)ufi;on  calls  one  the  civet,  the  other  the  zibets  - 
didindlion  between  the  two  kinds — the  civet  thirty 
inches  long — both  civet  and  zibet  confidered  as 
varieties  of  the  fame  animal,  as  former  natural  ids 
have  done — the  civet  refembles  the  v/eafel  kind, 
in  what — differs  from  them,  in  what — the  opening 
of  the  pouch,  or  bag,  the  receptacle  of  the  civet — 
manner  of  taking  the  civet  from  the  pouch— al- 
though a native  of  the  warmed  climates,  this  ani- 
mal lives  in  temperate,  and  even  cold  countries — 
kinds  of  food  it  likes  bed — drinks  rarely,  vet 
makes  urine  often;  and,  upon  fuch  occafions,  the 
male  is  not  didinguidied  from  the  female — numbers 
of  thefe  animals  bred  in  Holland,  and  the  perfume 
of  Amderdam  reckoned  the  pured  of  any — the 
quantity  greater  propordonably  to  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  the  food — this  perfume  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  communicates  to  all  parts  of  the  animal’s  body 
— to  its  fur  and  flein — manner  of  thoofing  the  per- 
fume— the  places  of  confiderable  traffic  in  it — the 
animal  irritated,  its  feent  becomes  greater;  and 
tormented,  its  fweat  is  dill  dronger,  and  ferves  to 
adulterate  or  increafe  what  otherwife  obtained  from 
it — civet  a more  grateful  perfume  than  mufk — fold 
in  Holland  for  fifty  findings  an  ounce — its  eyes 
fhine  in  the  night — fees  better  in  the  dark  than 
by  day — breeds  very  fad  in  climates  where  heat 
conduces  to  propagation — thought  a wild  fierce 
animal,  never  thoroughly  familiar — lives  by  prey, 
birds,  and  animals  it  can  overcome — its  claws  feeble 
and  inflexible — this  perfume  quite  difeontinued  in 
prefeription,  iii.  360  to  366. 

Clavicles,  or  collar  bones,  what  animals  have  them — 
Mr.  Buffon  fays,  none  but  monkies — this  is  an 
overfight,  ii.  94. 

Clavus  of  the  lion  give  a falfe  idea  of  its  power;  we 
aferibe  to  its  force  the  effedls  of  its  arms,  ii.  102 

the  weafel  kind  neither  draw  in,  nor  extend 

their  claws,  as  cats  do,  iii.  320  ■■ — thofe  of  the 
civet  feeble  and  inflexible,  365. 
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Cumatcs,  calamities  in  thofe  where  air  is  condenfed 

b>  cold,  i.  304 cauie  obvious  and  lufficient  to 

produce  blacknefs  of  negroes — complexions  of  dif- 
ferent countries  darken  in  proportion  to  the  heat 

of  the  region,  ii.  214  to  216 next  to  human 

influence,  the  climate  has  tne  ftrongeit  effects  upon 
the  nature  and  form  of  quadrupedes,  301 — thofe 
exceflively  hot,  unfavourable  to  horfes,  334— 

in  genera!,  water  fowls  of  no  peculiar  climate, 
vi.  96. 

Clcth,  now  made  worfe  than  fome  years  pad:,  iii.  41 
—Flemings  poflefTed  the  art  of  cloth-working  in  a 
iupenor  degree,  40. 

Clove-trees,  cut  down  by  the  Dutch  at  Ternate  to 
raife  the  price  of  the  fpice-foon  had  reafon  to 
repent  of  their  avarice,  i.  303. 

Chads , the  fore-runners  of  a terrible  hurricane,  called 
by  failors  the  bull’s  eye,  i.  335-dafhing  again  ft 
each  other,  produces  eleArical  life— water  evapo- 
rates, and  riling  forms  clouds— theory  upon  it— 
that  of  Dr.  Hamilton — the  author’s  theory  of  eva-x 
poration,  343  to  345 — at  once  pour  down  their 
contents,  and  produce  a deluge — reflecting  back 
images  of  things  on  earth,  like  mirrors,  352. 

Clupea,  or  herring,  its  defeription,  vi.  285.  ' 

Coaiti,  a monkey  of  die  new  continent,  deferibed, 
iv.  221. 


Coan,  the  name  of  a dwarf  lately  dead  at  Chelfea 
11.  233. 

Ccafi  q{  Italy  is  bordered  with  rocks  of  marble  of 
different  kinds — thofe  of  France,  from  Breft  to 
Bourdeaux,  alfo  Spain  and  England,  compofed  of 

rocks,  1.  253 of  the  fea,  have  peculiar  winds, 

325,  et  feq.~- deadly  winds  all  along  thofe  of  the 
rerfian  G>uiph,  and  thofe  of  India,  335. 

Coatimcndi,  extreme  length  of  its  fnout— its  deferip- 

tion— very  fubjeA  to  eat  its  own  tail— its  habits, 
iv.  309,  etfeq. 
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Cobitis,  the  loach,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  2 86. 

Cobra  di  Capello,  a kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  176,  184,  198. 

Cochineal,  defcription  of  this  infeft  as  in  our  (hops 
brought  from  America — difference  between  the 
domeftic  and  wild  cochineal — precautions  ufed  by 
thofe  who  take  care  of  thefe  infefts — the  propa- 
gator has  a new  harveft  thrice  a year — various 
methods  of  killing  them  produce  different  colours 
as  brought  to  us — our  cochineal  is  only  the  females 
—ufed  both  for  dyeing  and  medicine,  viii.  78 
to  81. 

Cock,  of  all  birds  the  cock  the  oldeft  companion  of 
man,  and  firft  reclaimed  from  the  forefl — fpecies  of 
cock  from  Japan,  covered  over  with  hair  inftead  of 
feathers — the  weftern  world  had  the  cock  from 
Perfia — Ariftophanes’s  cock  the  Perfian  bird — it 
was  one  of  the  forbidden  foods  among  the  ancient 
Britons — Perfia,  that  firft  introduced  it  to  us,  no 
longer  knows  it  in  its  natural  form — countries 
where  it  is  wild — peculiarities,  in  a wild  condition 
—another  peculiarity  in  thofe  of  the  Indian  woods, 
their  bones,  when  boiled,  are  black  as  ebony — the 
Athenians  had  cock-matches  as  we — no  animal  of 
greater  courage,  when  oppofed  to  his  own  fpecies 
. — in  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Iflands,  and  over 
the  Eaft,  cock  fighting  the  fport  and  amufement  of 
kings  and  princes — cocks  in  China  as  bold,  or 
bolder,  than  ours — and  of  more  ftrength  with  lefs 
weight — its  great  courage  proceeds  from  being  the 
jnoft  fallacious  of  all  birds — a fmgle  cock  fuflices 
for  a dozen  hens ; and  is  the  only  animal  whole 
fpirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence — foon  grows 
old;  and  in  three  or  four  years  becomes  unlit  for 
purpofes  of  impregnation — how  long  cocks  live, 
left  to  themfelves,  not  well  afcertained — Aldro- 
vandus  makes  their  age  to  be  ten. years — are  in- 
jured, as  Linnams  aflerts,  by  elder-berries,  v.  143 
to  153 — —the  black  chiefly  found  in  heathy  moun- 
tains and  piny  forefts,  v.  177 — cock  of  the  wood. 
See  Wood-cock. 
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Cockle,  a bivalved  fhell-fifh,  vii.  47. 

Coco,  the  elephant  eats  the  plant  to  the  roots,  iv* 
242. 

Coil,  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  purfues  the 
whiting,  which  flies  before  it  to  the  fouthern  fliores 

of  Spain,  vi.  15 1 fpawns  in  one  feafon,  as 

Lewenhoeck  aflerts,  above  nine  millions  of  eggs  or 
peas,  contained  in  a Angle  roe,  161 — its  del'crip- 
tion,  283 — fifhery  in  Newfoundland,  295. 

Colchis,  in  Afla  Minor.  See  Pheafants. 

Cold,  promotes  evaporation,  although  diminilhing  the 

force  of  menftruums,  i.  345 extremity  of  it  not 

lefs  productive  of  tawny  complexions  than  that  of 
heat,  ii.  218 — exceflive,  preferves  bodies  from  cor- 
ruption, 252 — fome  fifhes  rendered  fo  torpid  by 
cold,  in  northern  rivers,  as  to  be  frozen  up  in  the 
mafies  of  ice,  where  they  continue  for  months  toge- 
ther, without  life  or  fenfation,  prifoners  of  congela- 
tion, waiting  a warmer  fun  to  reftore  them  to  life 
and  liberty,  vi.  316. 

Collar-hones,  what  animals  have  them,  ii.  94. 

Colliers,  eight  dropped  down  dead  by  the  vapour  of 
the  mines  in  Scotland,  as  if  (hot,  i.  75. 

Colour,  none  refrefhes  the  fight  fo  well  as  green,  i.  15 

different  of  the  waters  of  the  fame  fea,  256 — 

of  the  fea,  not  from  any  thing  floating  in  it,  but 
from  different  reflexions  of  rays  of  light,  272 — of 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  or  veins,  310 — different 

colours  of  the  eye,  ii.  75 whence  proceeds  the 

tawny  of  North- American  Indians,  z 1 7— hair  takes 
its  colour  from  juices  flowing  through  it,  80 — that 
of  the  objeft  contributes  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
diftance  at  which  it  appears,  144— of  all  thofe  by 
which  mankind  is  diversified,  ours  mod  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  mod  advantageous,  213 — thofe  changes 
the  African,  the  Afiatic,  or  the  American  undergo, 
in  their  colour,  are  but  accidental  deformities,  which 
might  probably  be  removed,  2-22 — nothing  exceeds 
the  delicate  regularity  of  thofe  of  the  zebra,  357 — 
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change  of  colour  in  the  hair'obtains,  in  fome  degree, 
in  all  quadrupedes,  iii.  328 — different  in  feveralparts 
of  the  fur  of  the  fable,  347. 

Comets,  their  number  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
planets — they  roll  in  orbits — experience  has  not 
fufficiently  confirmed  the  truth  of  tire  investigation 
about  their  returning  periods,  i.  5. 

Complexion,  extremity  of  cold  not  lefs  productive  of  a 
twany  than  that  of  heat — not  eafy  to  conceive  how 
the  fun  whitens  wax  and  linen,  and  darkens  the  hu- 
man complexion — the  fun  not  the  only  caufe  of 
darkening  it,  ii.  217. 

■Comte’s  (Le)  account  of  an  ape  he  faw  in  the  ftreights 
of  Molucca,  iv.  1 85. 

Concretions,  Jcarce  an  animal,  or  a part  of  their  bodies, 
in  which  concretions  are  not  formed — experience 
has  found  but  few  cures  by  the  efficacy  of  thefe  con- 
cretions— often  prove  fatal  to  the  animal  that  bears 
them,  iii.  71  ,et./eq. 

Condamine  (La)  defcribes  a fiffi  poflhffed  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  torpedo,  every  way  refembling  a lamprey, 
<vi.  242. 

Condoma,  anomalous  animal  of  the  goat  kind — its  de- 
fcaption,  iii.  75. 

Condor,  poffeffes,  in  a higher  degree  than  the  eagle,  all 
•the  qualities  that  render  it  formidable  to  the  feathered 
kind,  to  beads,  and  to  man  himfelf — is  eighteen  feet 
acrofs  the  wings  extended,  according  to  Acofta, 
Jarcilaffo,  and  Defmarchais — the  beak  fo  ftrong  as 
to  pierce  the  body  of  a cow ; two  of  them  able  to 
devour  it — they  do  not  abflain  from  man  himfelf — 
fortunately  there  are  few  of  the  fpecies — the  Indians 
believe  that  they  will  carry  off  a deer,  ora  young 
calf,  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a hare  or  a rab- 
bit; and  that  their  fight  is  piercing,  and  their  air 
terrible;  that  they  feldom  frequent  the  forefts,  as  they 
require  a large  fpaee  for  the  difplay  of  their  wings 
— tkty  come  down  to  the  fea  lhore  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  when  their  prey  fails  upon  land ; they  then 
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feed  upon  dead  fifh,  and  fuch  nutritious  fubflanccs 
as  are  thrown  upon  the  fhore — their  countenance 
not  fo  terrible  as  old  writers  have  reprefented — thofe 
who  have  feen  this  animal,  fay  the  body  is  as  large 
as  that  of  a fheep — many  inftances  of  its  carrying 
away  children — circumflantial  account  of  this  bird 
by  P . Feuillee,  the  only  traveller  who  has  accu- 
rately defcribed  it— -countries  where  it  is  found in 

the  deferts  of  Pachomac,  where  it  is  chiefly,  men 
feldom  venture  to  travel— its  flefhas  difagreeable  as 
carrion,  v.  90  to  95. 

Connate,  an  animal  refembling  the  fkink  in  all  things 
except  fize,  iii.  353. 

Cougar  of  America,  refembles  the  tiger  in  natural  fe- 
rocity, though  far  inferior  in  its  dimenfions,  iv. 
305. 

Congelation,  the  heat  of  blood  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals is  about  thirty  degrees  above  congelation ; but 
in  the  marmout  and  other  animals  which  feemtolleep 
the  winter,  the  heat  of  the  blood  is  not  above  ten  de- 
grees  above  congelation,  iv.  43. 

Congo,  the  land  and  fca  breezes  there,  i.  328— the  in- 
habitants ofi  defire  ardently  to  proflitute  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  Grangers,  ii.  68. 

Conjlantinople,  its  cats — name  given  to  the  genetts,  and 
why,  iii.  35 9. 

Continent  of  America— that  part  under  the  line  is  cool 
andpleafant,  ii.  215. 

Coot,  description  of  that  bird— refidence  and  neft— 
oraetimes  fwims  down  the  current,  till  it  reaches  the 
^ea~  dangers  encountered  in  this  voyage,  vi.  33 


Copel,  manner  of  making  that  veflel,  i.  154. 
Copulation,  natural  inftindl  for  the  proper  times — in- 
1 ances  of  it,  ii.  310 gnats  produce  young  with- 

out copulation,  viii.  88. 


Coquallin,  the  Brafdian  fquirrel,  fo  called  by  BufFon, 
iv.  25..  7 
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Coral,  the  common  red  never  met  with  in  the  foflil 
world,  i.  43. 

Coral-ferpesit,  defcribcd,  vii.  198. 

Coral-plants,  their  various  appearances — opinion  of 
count  Marfigli  upon  corals — Mr.  Ellis  proves  it  the 
work  of  reptiles  of  the  polypus  kind — principal  ex- 
periment to  thispurpofe,  viii.  121  to  125. 

Carolines,  called  fungi  madrepores,  viii.  126. 

Cordyle,  the  tockay  and  the  tejuguacu  fill  up  the  chafin 
between  the  crocodile  and  the  African  iguana,  vii. 
136. 

Caret,  a fea-fnail,  performs  the  offices  of  male  and  fe- 
male at  the  fame  time,  vii.  29., 

Coriander  ufed  in  dreffing  a hare  in  the  true  Roman 
ta-fte,  iv.  14. 

Corin,  name  of  the  third  variety  of  gazelles,  by  Mr. 
Buffon,  iii.  68.  - 

Cormorant,  its  defcription  and  food — remarkably  vora- 
cious, with  a fudden  digeftion — its  form  difagreea- 
ble — its  voice  hoarfe  and  croaking — all  its  quali- 
ties obfcene — no  wonder  Milton  makes  Satan  per- 
fonate  this  bird — objedtion  againft  this  pafl'age  of 
Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  vindicated — fifties  in  frefh 
waters,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean — builds  ia 
cliffs  of  rocks,  and  in  trees — preys  in  the  day-time, 
and  by  night — once  ufed  in  England  for  fifhing,  and 
in  what  manner — how  educated  in  China,  for  the 
purpofes  of  fifhing — the  bell:  fifher  ot  all  birds — 
fometimes  has  caught  the  fifh  by  die  tail — the  fins 
prevent  it£  being  fwallowed  in  that  pofition — how 
it  manages  the  fifh  in  this  cafe,  vi.  58  to  63 — re- 
marked for  the  quicknefs  of  its  fight,  67. 

Corn,  the  flying  fquirrel  is  apt  to  do  a great  deal  of  da- 
mage in  the  corn-fields,  iv.  35. 

Cornaro  lived  an  hundred  years,  with  a conllitution  na- 
turally feeble,  ii.  185. 

Cornea  of  a ilea.  See  Flea  and  Flies. 
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Cornwall,  pilchards  make"  that  coaft  a place  of  refort, 
vi.  302. 

Coromandel,  dreadful  tempers  wholly  unknown  along 

its  coarts,  i.  324 amazing  fize  of  oy Iters  along 

that  coaft,  vii.  47. 

Corrira,  or  the  runner,  a bird  of  the  crane  kind — its  de- 
fcription,  vi.  19. 

Corruption,  exceffive  cold  preferves  bodies  from  it — 
and  a great  degree  of  drvnefs  produced  by  heat — 
earth,  if  drying  and  aitringent,  produces  the  fame  ef- 
fect— bodies  never  corrupt  at  Spitfbergen,  though 
buried  for  thirty  vears — men  and  animals  buried  in 
the  fands  of  Arabia,  preferved  from  corruption  for 
ages,  as  if  adtually  embalmed — bodies  buried  in  the 
monaftery  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Thouloufe,  preferv- 
ed from  corruption — bodies  previoufly  embalmed, 
buried  in  the  fands  of  Chorofan,  in  Perfia,  preferv- 
ed from  corruption  for  a thoufand  years,  ii.  252  to 
254 — amazing  prefervation  from  it,  in  a mummy 
lately  dug  up  in  France,  260. 

Corypbcena,  the  razor-fi(h,  its  defcription,  vi.  279. 

Cotopaxi,  volcano  in  South  America,  defcribedbyUlloa, 
i.  92 — more  than  three  geographical  miles  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  140. 

Cctteberg,  in  Hungary,  deep  mines  there,  i.  47. 

Cotton-tree,  the  feed  intoxicates  parrots,  as  wine  does 
man,  v.  248. 

Cottus,  the  bull-head — defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  281. 

Couando,  much  lefs  than  the  porcupine — its  defcription, 
iv.  108. 

Cougar,  the  red  tiger,  bv  Mr.  BufFon — extremely  com- 
mon in  South  America — in  what  manner  the  In- 
dians encounter  it,  iii.  226  to  229. 

Coulterneb,  remarkable  bird  of  the  Penguin  kind.  See 
Puffin,  vi.  89,  et  fe q. 

Cows  allured  by  mufic,  ii.  156 of  ruminant  ani- 

mals, the  cow  kind  deferves  the  firft  rank — mean- 
eft  peafants  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Switzerland, 
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kill  one  cow  at  Ieaft  for  their  own  table — falted  and 
Tiung  up,  is  preferved  as  a delicacy  the  year  round 
— cows  want  the  upper  fore-teeth — in  no  part  of 
Europe  cows  grow  fo  large,  yield  more  milk,  or 
more  readily  fatten,  than  in  England — make  no  par- 
ticular diflinftion  in  their  herbage,  indifcriminately 
devouring  the  proper  quantity — it  givas  back  more 
than  it  takes  from  the  foil— the  age  of  the  cqjv 
known  by  the  teeth  and  horns — the  number  of  its 
teeth — have  eight  cutting-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw — 
manner  of  renewing  them — the  horns  more  furely 
determine  this  animal’s  age,  and  how — while  this 
animal  lives,  the  horns  lengthen — wants  in  udder 
what  it  has  in  neck — the  larger  the  dewlap,  the 
fmaller  the  quantity  of  its  milk — the  kind  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world— large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  richnefs  of  the  paflure — Africa  remark- 
able for  the  largeft  and  fmallefl  cattle  of  this  kind ; 
as  alfo  India,  Pcland,  and  Switzerland — among  the 
Eluth  Tartars,  the  cow  is  fb  large,  that  a tall  man 
only  can  reach  the  tip  of  its  fhoulder — of  all  qua- 
drupedes,  the  cow  moil  liable  to  alteration  from  its 
pafture — the  breed  of  the  lile  of  Man,  and  moft 
parts  of  Scotland,  much  lefs  than  in  England ; alfo 
differently  ihaped — the  breed  improved  by  foreign 
mixture,  adapted  to  fupply  the  imperfeftions  of  out 
own — fucli  as  purely  Britifh,  far  inferior  in  fize  to 
thofe  of  the  continent,  iii.  7 to  1 2 — the  cow,  the  urus, 
and  the  bifon,  animals  of  the  fame  kind — differ- 
ence in  fize  not  fo  remarkable  as  thofe  in  its  form, 
hair,  and  horns— many  confidered  as  a different 
kind,  and  names  given  them  as  a diftinfl  fpecies, 
when  in  reality  all  the  fame— only  two  varieties  of 
the  kind  really  diflinfl,  the  cow  and  the  buffalo — 
they  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other — fcarce  a part 
of  the  world  where  the  cow  kind  is  not  found — variety 
of  the  horns— thofe  in  Iceland  are  without  horns — 
the  Barbary  cow,  or  zebu — of  all  animals,  the  cow 
moft  extenfively  propagated — an  inhabitant  of  the 
frozen  fields  of  Iceland,  and  the  burning  defarts  of 
Lybia—  other  animals  preferve  their  nature  or  their 
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form  with  inflexible  perfeverance — the  cows  fuit 
themfelves  to  the  appetites  and  conveniencies  of 
mankind — no  animal  has  a greater  variety  of  kinds, 
none  more  humble  and  pliant — the  cow  and  bifon 
breed  among  each  other — tho  cow  does  not  breed 
with  the  buffalo — no  animals  more  diftinft,  or  have 
ftronger  antipathies  to  each  other — the  cow  goes 
nine  months  with  young — the  granting,  or  Sibe- 
rian cow,  tind  the  little  African,  or  zebu,  arc  dif^ 
ferent  races  of  the  bifon — animals  of  the  cow  kind, 
by  naturalifts  extended  to  eight  or  ten  forts,  re- 
duced to  twc — an  animal  of  the  cow  kind,  by  no 
naturalift  dcfcribed — the  defcription  of  it,  iii.  14  to 
31 — the  Greeks  compared  the  eyes  of  a beautiful 
woman  to  thofe  of  a cow,  67 — it  eats  two  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  plants,  and  rejedts  two  hundred  and. 
eighteen,  163. 

Co'w-bezaiar,  a factitious  fort,  iii.  71. 

Crab , a ruminating  fiih,  iii.  5— — furprifing  manner  in 
which  the  monkies  draw  crabs  from  the  water,  iv. 
2 1 4 — found  in  frelh  and  fait  water,  and  upon  land— 
defcription — its  inteftines  have  many  convolutions,- 
— land-crabs  of  various  kinds — fome  healthful  and 
nourifhing — others  poifonous  or  malignant  to  a great 
degree — places  where  found,  vi.  334,  335. 

Crab  (violet)  of  the  Caribbee  illands,  deferibed— their 
food — their  nippers,-  the  principal  inftrument  for 
feizing  and  cutting  their  food — catch  fuch  hold,  that 
the  limb  is  loll  fooner  than  the  g.rafp — thus  it  gets 
off,  leaving  its  claw  faftened  upon  the  enemy — the 
ciaw  performs  its  duty,  and  keeps  a mitTute  faftened 
upon  the  finger,  while  the  crab  makes  off — it  lofes 
no  great  matter  by  a leg  or  an  arm ; ais  they  grow 
again,  the  animal  becomes  perfedl  as  before — fa- 
tiguing  and  amazing  march  from  the  mountains  to 
the  fea-fhore,  to  depoftt  the  fpawn,  from  which, 
foon  alter,  millions  of  little  crabs  are  feen  flovly 
travelling  up  the  mountains — wait  the  benefit  of  fea 
water  for  their  delivery — change  their  fhells— have 
untler  their  ftomachs  four  white  ftones,  which  gra- 
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dually  decreafe  as  the  (hell  hardens,  and  when  come 
to  pei'feflion,  are  not  to  be  found — featon,  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  caught-.— in  Jamaica  they  are 
in  great  plenty,  and  confidered  as  one  of  the  great- 
eft  delicacies — matty  of  this  kind  found  poifonous, 
vi.  335  to  342 — foldier-crab,  feen  every  year  de- 
fending from  the  mountains  to  the  fea-fhore,  tode- 
pofit  its  fpawn,  and  to  provide  itfelf  with  a new  fhell 
— conteft  between  them  for  fome  well-looking,  fa- 
vourite fhell,  for  which  they  are  rivals — ftrike  with 
their  claws — beat  each  other,  till  the  weakeft  is  obliged 
to  yield,  and  give  up  the  objeft  of  difpute — when 
taken,  fends  forth  a feeble  cry,  endeavouring  to  feize 
the  enemy  with  its  nippers — not  much  efteemed  for 
its  flelh,  343  to  345. 

Crane,  bred  familiarly  in  our  marfhes  formerly — not 
now,  and  why,  v.  3 1 . — general  characferiftics  and 
habits  of  birds  of  the  crane  kind — their  food  and 
flefh,  326  to  328 — defcription  of  the  crane — Gefner 
fays,  its  feathers,  in  his  time,  were  fet  in  gold,  and 
w n as  ornaments  in  caps — defcription  of  this  bird 
from  antient  writers,  who  have  mixed  imagination 
with  hiftory — whence  have  arifen  the  fables  of  fup- 
porting  their  aged  parents,  and  fighting  with  pig- 
mies— the  crane  a focial  bird,  and  feldom  feen  alone 
— ufual  method  of  flying  or  fitting,  in  flocks  of  fifty* 
or  fixty  together — while  part  feed,  the  reft  keep 
guard — fubfifts  moftly  upon  vegetables — are  known 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  our  own — are 
birds  of  palfage — feafons  of  their  migrations,  dur- 
ing which  they  do  incredible  damage,  chiefly  in 
the  night — were  formerly  known,  and  held  in  great 
eftimationzhere,  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flefh — there 
was  a penalty  upon  deftroying  their  eggs — Plutarch 
fays,  cranes  were  blinded,  kept  in  coops,  and  fat- 
tened for  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Rome — at  pre- 
fent,  they  are  confidered  all  over  Europe  as  wretch- 
ed eating — qualities  of  its  flefh — their  note  the  loud- 
eft  of  all  other  birds  ; and  often  heard  in  the  clouds, 
when  the  bird  itfelf  is  unfeen — amazing  heights  to 
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which  they  afcend  when  they  fly— though  unfeen 
themfelves,  they  have  didindt  viiion  of  every  objeft 
below — extraordinary  length  and  contorfion  of  its 
windpipe — ufe  made  of  their  clangorous  found — • 
they  rife  but  heavily,  are  fhy  birds,  and  feldom 
let  the  fowler  approach  them — their  depredations 
ufuallv  in  the  darkeit  nights;  when  they  enter  a 
field  of  corn,  and  trample  it  down,  as  if  crofted  over 
by  a regiment  of  men — corn  their  favourite  food  ; 
fcarce  any  other,  comes  amifs  to  them — Redi’s  ex--' 
periments  to  this  purpofe — a little  falcon  purfues, 
and  often  difables  it — method  ufed  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  by  thofe  fond  of  hawking — barbarous  cuftom 
of  breeding  up  cranes  to  be  thus  baited — eafdy 
tamed — Albertus  Magnus  fays,  it  has  a particular 
atfedion  for  man — the  female  didinguilhed  frorji 
the  male,  by  not  being  bald  behind — never  lays 
above  two  eggs  at  a time — the  young  are  foon  fit 
to  fly;  and  unfledged,  they  run  with  luch  fwiftnefs, 
that  a man  cannot  eafdy  overtake  them — Aldro- 
vandus  alTijres  us  one  was  kept  tame  for  above  forty 
years — the  vulgar,  bear  the  crane  a compaflionate 
regard — prejudices  in  its  fayour — a heinous  offence 
in  fome  countries  to  kill  a crane,  330  to  339 — aif- 
tinftions  between  the  crane  and  the  dork,  34°* 

Crane,  the  Balearic,  from  the  coafi  of  Africa,  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands — its  defeription — habifs 
— has  been  deferibed  by  the  name  of  fea-peacock 
— real  Balearic  Crane  of  Pliny — foreign  birds  of 
the  crane  kind  deferibed;  the  jabiru,  the  jabiru- 
guacu,  the  anhima — the  buffoon  bird,  or  Numidian 

crane,  deferibed,  v.  344  to  348 place  where  the 

crane  kind  feem  to  have  formed  their  general 
rendezvous,  vi.  8 the  flamingo  the  moll  remark- 

able of  all  the  kind,  the  tailed,  bulkied,  and  mod 
beautiful— deferibed,  9— fmall  birds  of  the  crane 
kind,  vi.  20. 

Crecfus  (king  of  Lydia)  feated  on  his  throne,  with 
all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  Eadern  fplendor,  afking 
Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine  ? was 
K.  6 anfwered. 
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anfivered,  that  after  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the 
pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonifhed  at  no  other  finery, 
v.  164.  7 

Cricetus,  the  German  rat,  by  Mr.  Buffon  called  the 
hamfter — its  defcription — is  the  greateft  peft  in  the 
countries  where  found,  and  every  method  made  ufe 
«f  to  deftroy  it — its  hole  a curious  objeft  for  con- 
templation ; fhews  a fkill  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the 
rat  kind  — defcription  of  it — their  ftorehoufes — 
contain  two  bufhels  of  good  grain  in  each  apart- 
ment— means  of  finding  out  their  retreats — produce 
young  twice  or  thrice  a year,  and  bring  five  or  fix 
at  a time — their  devaftations  produce  a famine — 
they  deftroy  each  other — their  fur  very  valuable, 
iv.  76  to  79. 

Cricket,  a ruminating  infeft,  or  feemingly  fo,  iii.  6 
-difference  from  the  grafshoppcr — their  voice 
— food — never  drink — found  of  drums  and  trum- 
pets make  them  forfake  their  fituation, . vii.  316 
to  319. 

Cricket  (mole)  defcribed — thought  to  be  amphibious 
— the  number  of  their  eggs— moft  detefted  by  gar- 
deners—its  devaftations— precautions  of  the  female 
againft  the  black  beetle — their  care  and  afliduity  in 
the  prefervation  of  their  young,  vii.  319  to  321. 

Crochet,  in  the  head  of  a flag,  iii.  105. 

Crocodile,  extraordinary  combat  between  this  animal 

and  the  tiger,  iii.  229 the  ichneumon  difcovers 

and  deftroys  its  eggs — kills  its  young,  and  fome- 
times  entering  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile,  when 
fleeping  on  the  fhore,  effectually  deftroys  it,  350— 
the  eggs  it  lays  in  the  fand  at  a time,  often  amount 
to  three  or  four  hundred,  352 — the  places  where 
found,  together  with  their  dimenfions — defcription 
— feveral  examples  of  taking  a man  out  of  a canoe 
from  his  companions,  notwithftanding  all  oppofition 
and  affiftance — terrible  even  upon  land — its  depre- 
dations— combats  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
tiger— in  what  manner  it  feizes  its  prey — how  a 
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negroe  ventures  to  attack  this  animal  in  its  own* 
element-manner  of  taking  it  in  Siam-often  ma- 
nag'd  hke  a horfe ; a curb  put  into  its  mouth,  and 
the  rider  diredts  it  as  he  likes-manner  of  taking 
it  along  the  rivers  of  Africa-pools  of  water  wherf 
bred  as  we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds— in  Ejrypt 
and  other  long-peopled  countries,  this  animal  foli 
tary  and  fearful — in  the  river  S™  ? 

are  mod  inofFenfive ; children  play  with  them  tnd 
ride  about  on  their  backs-  bear  rh.J  \ d 
receiving  the  fmalleft  injury— probable  opinion  Tts 
mufky  fubllance  amaffed  in  glands  under  the  feP 
and  arms— its  fle/h— the  ep-vs  m fu  r 1 g 

delicate  morfels-all  breed  war  freS,  waiSlpr” 
cautions  in  lavinp  their  ep-o-s  th*  f ^ i Pre* 

y°Ung  t0  ^fir  nlturSdem^Z 

-nd  the  male  become  their  moil  formidable  enemies 

to  creep  out  and  in,  as  danger  or  neceflity  requkS 

fight  at  tha  -p^atr6: 
Croppers,  a kind  of. pigeons,  v.  259. 

Crcfsbill,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280,  ->82 

Ctfygri  bet'veen  the  d0*  “d *».  at  3.6. 

Crown,  in  the  head  of  a Hag,  iii.  IG5. 

CT^CtCh  3Kd  Carry  With  the  d°cility  of  a fpaniel 
,tHe  carri°*~cr<>™  refembles  the  raven  in 

°f  ****  “r  - 

c7^"C\,Z0(  cmd,y-  c’uiraIent  “ 

drupaceous,  animals  of  the  lobfter  kind,  vi.  ,2C 
Lub>  the  fox  is  fo  called  during  the  fir  ft  „„„  ••• 

-bom  blind,  like  thore  ** 

“efae“'Sb“’'mte‘!.  ?f  <“*  bird*  Mciently 
for  its  funnl  ^ 1 - refid1es  in  W^nter»  or  how  provides 
fupply  during  that  feafon,  Hill  undiscovered 
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—this  bird  fomewhat  lefs  than  a pigeon,  Ihaped 
like  a magpie,  and  of  a greyifh  colour — is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  other  by  its  round  prominent 
noltrils — difcovers  itfelf  in  our  country  early  in  the 
fpring,  by  its  well-known  call — its  note  heard  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  and 
the  weather  inviting — from  the  chearful  voice  of 
this  bird,  the  farmer  inltructed  in  the  real  advance- 
ment of  the  year — hiftory  and  nature  of  this  bird 
Hill  in  great  obfcurity — its  call  an  invitation  to 
courtfhip,  ufed  only  by  the  male,  generally  perched 
upon  a dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  repeating  hie 
fong,  which  he  lofes  when  the  genial  feafon  is  over 
. — his  note  pleafant,  though  uniform — the  female 
makes  no  neft — repairs  to  the  neft  of  fome  other 
bird,  generally  the  water-wag-tail  or  hedge- fparrow, 
and,  after  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays 
hers  in  their  place — ufually  lays  but  one — this  the 
little  fool i ilv  bird  hatches  with  great  affiduity,  and 
when  excluded,  fondly  thinks  the  great  ill-looking 
changeling  her  own — to  fupply  this  voracious  crea- 
ture, the  credulous  nurfe  toils  with  unwearied  la- 
bour, not  fenfible  fhe  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her 
race — the  ftomach  of  this  bird  is  enormous,  and 
reaches  from  the  breaft-bone  to  the  vent — its  food 
— naturally  weak  and  fearful — the  fmaller  birds 
form  a train  of  purfuers;  the  wry-neck,  in  parti- 
cular, the  moll  active  in  the  chace — fuppofed,  in 
winter,  to  lie  hid  in  hollow  trees,  or  to  pafs  into 
warmer  climates — ftory  of  a cuckoo  found  in  a wil- 
low log,  in  winter— rprobable  opinion  concerning 
its  refidence  in  winter — Briffon  makes  not  lefs  than 
twenty-eight  forts  of  this  bird  ; and  talks  of  one  of 
Brafil,  as  making  a horrible  noife  in  the  forefts, 

v.  232  to  237 — follows  a very  different  trade  from 
what  its  nurfe  endeavbured  to  teach  it;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  in  time  deftroys  its  inftru&or, 

vi.  1 14. 

Cuckdcw-fpit,  or  Froth-worm,  its  defcription,  vii.  325. 

Cud,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  fquirrel,  placed  by 
• Picrius 
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Pierius  among  thofe  that  chew  the  cud— -how  far 
true,  is  not  determined,  iv.  3. 

Cuguacu  apara,  name  in  Brafil  for  the  roe-buck,  iii. 
1 29. 

Cummin  feed,  formerly  ufed  in  dreffing  a hare  in  true 
Roman  tafte,  iv.  14. 

Cur,  the  Cur-fox,  iii.  308. 

CuriJ'chaff,  a lake  where  the  fiurgeon  is  found  in 
greatell  numbers,  vi.  251. 

Curlew,  a fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind — its  dimen- 
fions — places  where  found — manner  of  procuring 
its  food — its  habits — its  neft,  and  number  of  eggs 
— a bird  of  paffage,  vi.  20  to  25 — feafon  of  court- 
fhip,  28. 

Currants,  indigeftible  to  man  when  fwallowed  whole, 
v.  68. 

Currents  of  rivers  well  explained  by  the  Italians,  i. 
186 to  be  differently  eliimated,  189 — fide  cur- 

rent— back  current,  191 — fometimes  the  current  at 
bottom  fwifter  than  at  top,  and  when — double  cur- 
rent, 192 — found  to  run  in  all  dire&ions — manner 
in  which  mariners  judge  of  the  fetting  and  rapidity 
of  the  current — currents  are  generally  found  moil 
violent  under  the  equator — a paffage  with  the  cur- 
rent gone  in  two  days,  W'ith  difficulty  performed  in 
fix  weeks  againft  it — currents  do  not  extend  above 
twenty  leagues  from  the  coaft — the  currents  at 
Sumatra  extremely  rapid,  run  from  fouth  to  north 
— alfoflrong  currents  between.  Madagafcar  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ; but  the  moll  remarkable  are 
thofe  continually  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean 
fea — current  runs  one  way  at  top,  and  the  ebb 
another  way  at  bottom,  243  to  247. 

Current  of  air,  driven  through  a contrafled  fpace, 
grows  more  violent  and  irrefiftible,  i.  331. 

Cufco,  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  aflerts  the  air  is  fo  dry 
and  fo  cold  there,  that  flclh  dries  like  wood,  without 
corrupting,  ii.  25  L, 

• Cu/lom, 
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Cujiotn,  the  form  of  the  face  feems  rather  the  refult  of 
cuftom,  ii.  219. 

Cuttle-fijh,  its  defcription — contrivance  with  which  it 
is  furnilhed  by  nature,  when  under  a difficulty  of 
efcaping,  viii.  107,  et  feq. 

Cybotus,  a lofty  mountain  fwallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake, i.  150. 

Cynocephalus,  the  Magot  of  Buffon,  the  la  ft  of  the  ape 
kind — its  defcription — is  a native  of  Africa  and  the 
Eaft,  iv.  194. 

Cyprinus,  or  the  carp,  vi.  285. 

Czar  of  Ruffia..  See  Peter  of  Ruffia, 


D. 

Dam,  in  the  rapacious  kinds,  leads  her  young  forth 
for  months  together ; it  is  not  fo  with  thofe  of  the' 
hare  kind,  iv.  6. 

Dampier,  the  celebrated  navigator,  has  added  more  to 
natural  hiftory  than  half  the  philofophers  before 
him — the  firfl  who  informed  us  of  the  diftinftions 
between  fuch  turtles  as  are  malignant  and  fuch  as 

are  wholefome,  vi.  362 faw  one  at  Jamaica  that 

ineafured  fix  feet  broad,  364 — his  curious  obferva- 

tions  on  the  winds  in  warm  climates,  i.  326 

obferves  the  flamingos,  when  feen  in  the  day,  always 
appear  drawn  up  in  a long  clofe  line  of  two  or 
three  hundred  together,  and  prefent,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  half  a mile,  the  exacl  reprefentation  of  a 
long  brick  wall — they  always  appoint  one  of  the 
number  as  a watch,  vi.  12 — lays  their  fieffi  is  well 
tailed,  14. 

Damps,  of  various  natures  in  mines— the  fulminating 
fort,  i.  74,  75. 

Dance , hares  taught  to  dance  to  mufic,  iv. .9. 

Dancer,  a dog  of  the  mongrel  kind,  iii.  264. 

Dane,  the  tallelb  dog  bred  in  England,  iii.  265,  268. 

s Danube, 
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Danube,  has  feven  openings  into  the  Euxine  Tea,  i. 
122— proceeds  from  the  Alps,  132 — its  courfe— . 
the  Turks  and  Chriilians  have  fleets  of  men  of  war 
upon  it,  1 95— —it  receives  thirty  Iefler  rivers,  202 — 
the  hulo,  or  ilinglafs  filh,  caught  in  great  quantities 
in  this  river,  vi.  256. 

Dara,  its  inhabitants-  ufe  oflriches  as  horfes,  v.  57, 

Darien , an  iilhmus — has  a particular  hog  called  war- 
ree — defcribed  by  Wafer,  iii.  182. 

Darktufs , furprifing  how  far  the  eye  accommodates 
itlelf  to  it,  ii.  x 47— remarkable  inllance  of  it,  m 
a gentleman,  a major  under  Charles  the  Firft. 
148. 

Daubentcn,  gives  a complete  hiflory  of  a dwarf,  ii 
234,  et/eq. 

Deaf  men,  often  found  to  fee  the  force  of  thofe  reafon- 
ings,  which  they  could  not  hear,  underftanding 
every  word,  as  it  was  lpoken,  ii.  82— one  born  deaf 
mull  neceflarily  be  dumb— inflances  of  two  young 
men,  who,  born  deaf  were  reltored  to  hearing— a 
perfon  born  deaf  by  time  and  pains  taught  to 
write,  read,  fpeak,  and,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips, 
to  underfland  what  is  faid— inflances  of  it,  160 
to  163. 

Deafnefs,  one  of  the  moli  common  diforders  in  old 

age  way  to  know  this  defeat,  either  internal  or 
external,  ii.  159. 

Death,  z.  young  man,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  knew 
nothing  of  death,  and  never  thought  of  it  till  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  w'hen  he  began  to  fpeak  of  a 
fudden,  ii.  162 — a fpettre  which  frights  us  at  a 
diftance,  but  difappears  when  we  come  to  approach 
it— uncertainty  of  the  figns  of  death,  190  to  193. 

Deer,  annually  Ihedding  horns,  and  their  permanence 
in  the  flieep,  draws  a diltintt  line  between  their 
kinds,  iii.  33 — the  little  Guinea  deer,  the  leafl:  of 

all  cloven-footed  quadrupedes,  and  moll:  beautiful 

its  defeription,  76 — the  male  in  Guinea  has  horns, 
but  the  female  is  without— they  abound  in  J^ava 

and 
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and  Ceylon,  77— all  of  the  deer  kind  want  the 
gall  bladder,  86 — a downy  fubftance  like  velvet 
upon  the  fkin  covering  the  ikull  of  a deer,  when 
the  old  horn  is  fallen  off,  88 — their  horns  grow 
differently  from  thofe  of  (heep  or  cows — they  are 
furrowed  along  the  fides,  and  why,  89 — the  bran 
deer,  or  the  brown  deer,  called  by  the  ancients 
tragelaphus,  found  in  the  forefts  of  Germany,  1 1 3 
— the  new  continent  of  America  produces  animals 
of  the  deer  kind,  in  fufficient  plenty,  1 14. 

Deer  (fallow)  no  animals  more  nearly  allied  than  the 
ftag  and  fallow  deer,  yet  they  never  herd  nor  en- 
gender together,  nor  form  a mixed  breed — each 
form  diftindt  families,  and  retain  an  unalterable 
averfion — the  fallow  deer  rarely  wild  in  the  forefts ; 
are  in  general  bred  in  parks,  and  their  flelh  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  any  other  animal — a herd  of  them 
divides  into  two  parties,  and  engage  each  other 
with  great  ardour  and  obftinacy — both  defirous  of 
gaining  a favourite  fpot  of  the  park  for  pafture, 
and  of  driving  the  vanquilhed  into  the  more  dif- 
agreeable  parts — manner  of  their  combats — are 

eaftly  tamed— and  browze  clofer  than  the  flag 

they  feek  the  female  at  their  fecond  year — their 
ffrength,  cunning,  and  courage  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  ftag — we  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  the 
fallow  deer;  one  brought  from  Bengal,  the  other 
from  Norway — flelh  of  the  French  fallow  deer,  has 
not  the  fatnefs  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon 
Englifh  pafture — Spanilh  and  Virginian  fallow 
deer — deer  without  horns,  their  defcription,  iii.  115 
to  1 21. 

Deer  (rein)  the  mod  extraordinary,  and  moft  ufeful 
— native  of  the  icey  regions  of  the  North — it 
anfwers  the  purpofes  of  a horfe — attempts  made  to 
accuftom  it  to  a more  fouthern  climate,  in  a few 
months  it  declines  and  dies — anfwers  the  purpofes 
of  a cow  in  giving  milk ; and  of  the  lheep  in  fur- 
niftiing  warm  cloathing  to  the  people  of  Lapland  and 
Greenland — defcription  of  the  rein  deer — its  rutting 

time,  ' 
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time,  and  that  of  fhedding  its  horns— difference 
between  this  deer  and  the  Hag— it  is  not  known  to 
the  natives  of  Siberia — Americans  call  it  caribou — 
herdfmen  of  Lapland  known  to  poflefs  a thoufapd 
rein  deer  in  a fingle  herd— it  fubiifts  upon  mofs — 
and  makes  the  riches  of  the  people  of  Lapland— 
gnats  and  gadflies  very  formidable  to  this  deer  in 
Lapland — female  brings  forth  in  May— its  milk 
thinner  than  that  of  the  cow ; fweeter  and  more 

nour idling,  iii.  138  to  14.6 is  of  two  kinds  in 

Lapland— it  draws  fledges— can  go  about  thirty 
miles  without  halting,  and  without  dangerous  effort 
— generally  callrated  by  the  Laplanders— one  male 
left  to  fix  females — begin  to  breed  when  two  years 
old — go  with  young  eight  months,  and  bring  two 
at  a time— fondnefs  of  the  dam  remarkable— live 
but  fifteen  or  fixteen  years — manner  in  which  the 
Laplanders  kill  them  — fcarce  any  part  of  this 
animal  not  converted  to  peculiar  ufes— the  Lap- 
landers find  their  neceflities  fupplied  from  the  rein 
deer  alone — in  what  manner — difeafes  of  this  ani- 
mal— the  blood  of  the  rein  deer  preferved  in  fmall 
calks,  for  fauce  with  the  marrow  in  fpring — ithe 
horns  converted  into  glue— the  linews  make  the 
flrongelt  fewing  thread — the  tongues  a great  deli- 
cacy— the  inteilines,  wafhed  like  our  tripe,  in  high 
elleem  among  the  Laplanders — bears  make  depre- 
dations upon  the  rein  deer — glutton  its  moll  dan- 
gerous and  fuccefsful  perfecutor — only  method  of 
elcape  from  this  creature,  150  to  158 — in  what 
manner  the  rein  deer  is  killed  by  it,  369 — the  wolf 
never  attacks  a rein  deer  that  is  haltered  in  Lap- 
land,  and  why,  297. 

Deformity,  children  often’ inherit  even  the  accidental 
deformities  of  their  parents — inflances  of  it,  ii. 
219 — accidental  deformities  become  natural — by 
afliduity  continued  and  encreafed,  through  fucceflive 
generations,  220 — all  thofe  changes  the  African, 
the  Afiatic,  or  the  American  undergo,  in  their 
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colour,  are  accidental  deformities,  probably  ter  be 
removed,  222. 

Demofeille,  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Numi- 
dian  bird,  v.  348. 

Denmark.  See  Henry  IV.  ii.  1 5 5. 

Depona,  a large  ferpent,  native  of  Mexico,  vii.  209. 

Derbent  paftures  in  thefe  plains  excellent  for  rearing 
horfes,  n.  332.  ° 

Derbyjhire,  defeription  of  the  neft  of  an  eagle  found 
in  the  peak  of  Derbyfnire,  v.  84. 

Derham,  by  a microfcope,  difeovered  in  the  eye  of  a 
mole,  the  parts  known  in  other  animals,  iv.  87. 

Defman,  one  of  the  three  diftindlions  of  the  mu/k  rat 
— a native  of  Lapland,  iv.  73. 

Devil,  the  Swedifh  Laplanders  confult  him,  ii.  197. 
Devil  (fea)  or  filhing  frog,  deferibed,  vi.  259. 

Dew,  compenfates  the  want  of  fhowers  in  Egypt,  i. 

333 — hares  quench  their  third:  with  it,  iv.  7. 
Dewlap,  of  two  zebras,  feen  by  the  author,  the  ft  in 
hung  loofe  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck,  in  a kind 
. dewlap,  n.  364 — thg  cow  wants  in  udder  what 
it  has  in  neck,  and  the  larger  the  dewlap,  the 
fmaller  the  quantity  of  its  milk,  iii.  1 3.  F 

Diableret,  a mountain  in  France  fuddenly  fallen  down 
—its  rums  covered  an  extent  of  a league  fquare, 
1.  146.  0 u - 

Diaimaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a fault  that  has  in- 
lected  mod  of  them,  ii.  282. 

Diet,  of  a thin  fparing  kind,  remarkable  arriong  qua- 
drupedes,  as  well  as  the  human  lpecies,  to  produce 
hair,  iu.  329. 

Digejler,  an  inflrument— meat  and  bones  put  into 
it,  diffolvcd  into  a jelly  in  fix  or  eight  minutes,  i. 

Zoo, 

Digejlion,  thefe  organs  in  birds  are  in  a manner  rever- 
sed, v.15- not  perfedl  in  birds  that  live  upon 

tnice,  lizards, or  iuch  like  food,  128 — performed  by 

l'ome 
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Ibrne  unknown  principle  in  the  ftomach,  afHmr  in 
a manner  different  from  all  kinds  of  artificial  mace 
ration— this  animal  power  lodged  in  the  maw  of 
nlhes,  vi.  148,  149. 

Difiafes,  of  the  rein  deer-the  manner  in  which  the 
Laplanders  cure  them,  iii.  155,  et  feq. 

infeftious,  propagated  by  the  effluvia  from 

dil caied  bodies,  1.  305 moft  of  thofe  incident 

to  mankind,  fays.  Bacon,  anfe  from  the  changes  of 
the  atmofphere,  vi.  158— filhes  have  their  diforders, 
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ZW-,  (the  great  northern)  a bird  of  the  fmaller  tribe 
of  the  penguin  kind— the  grey  fpeckled  diver  the 
fcarlet-throated  diver,  vi.  89.  ’ 

Divers  known  to  defcend  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathom, 
1.  269  of  all  thofe  who  have  brought  informa- 
tion from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Nicolas  Pefce  die 
molt  celebrated-account  of  his  performances  by 
Kircher,  274  to  27 S—  fome  known  to  continue  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  under  water  without  breathing— 
they  ufudly  die  consumptive— manner  of  fifiiing  for 
pearls,  vu.  54,  et  fcq.  s 

de|'cr*Pt^on  among  birds,  as  the  doth 
among  quadrupedes,  an  unrefilling  animal,  equally 
incapable  of  flight  or  defence— native  of  the  Ifle  of 
ranee— the  Dutch  firft  difeovered  and  called  it 
the  naufeous  bird— travellers  deem  its  flefli  good 
and  who.efome  it  is  eafily  taken-three  or  four 
dodos  enough  to  dine  a hundred  men— whether  the 
dodo  be  the  fame  bird  with  that  deferibed  under  the 
69^0  ^ bUd  of  Nazareth>  ^mains  uncertain,  v. 

Doe,  the  female  of  the  deer  kind,  iii.  1,8. 

Dogs,  always  running  with  their  nofes  to  the  ground 
fuppofed  of  old  the  firft  that  felt  infection,  i.  2?8— ! 
no  other  animal  of  the  carnivorous  kind  will  make 
a voluntary  attack,  but  with  the  odds  on  their  fide! 

r;‘e -Arabian  horfes  out-run  them,  310 — 
e ^lnd  the  chief  power  lies  in  the  under  jaw, 

iii.  185 
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in.  x85 — in  Syria,  remarkable  for  the  fine  glofly 
length  and  foftnefs  of  their  hair,  196 — in  tropi- 
cal climates,  lofe  the  delicacy  of  their  fcent,  and 
why — the  lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  ounce,  all  natu- 
ral enemies  to  the  dog,  243 — dog  kind  not  fo  fo- 
litary  as  thofe  of  the  cat,  250— their  proper  prey 
are  animals  unfitted  for  climbing,— they  can  live  for 
fome  time  upon  fruits  and  vegetables,  251 — de- 
fcriptionof  the  dog — knows  a beggar  by  his  cloaths, 
by  his  voice,  or  his  geftures,  and  forbids  his  ap- 
proach, 252— the  dog  moll  fufceptible  of  change 
in  its  form,  257 — all  dogs  are  of  one  kind,  which 
the  original  of  all,  which  the  favage  dog,  whence 
fuch  a variety  of  defcendants,  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  determine — the  fhepherd’s  the  primitive  ani- 
mal of  his  kind — thofe  wild  in  America  and  Con- 
go, as  thofe  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  of  rite 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Madagafcar,  Calicut, 
and  Malabar,  refemble  the  fhepherd’s  dog — thofe 
in  Guinea,  at  the  fecond  or  third  generation,  forget 
to  bark — dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Ireland,  larger  and  ftronger  than  any  other 
— fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  into  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  among  people  entirely  civilized,  from  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  food  alone,  become  a matin, 
a maftiff,  or  a hound — Turkrjh  dog — -great  Dauijh 
dog — great  lrijh  avolf  dog — the  little  Danijh  dog 
their  variety  now  in  England  much  greater  than  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth — Dr.  Caius  divides  the 
whole  race  into  three  kinds — the  generous ; the 
farm  kind;  the  mongrel,  258  to  264 — three  Ihep- 
herds  dogs  reckoned  a match  for  a bear,  and  four 
for  a lion — three  of  them  overcame  a lion  in  the 
time  of  king  James  the  Firfl — the  famous  poet, 
lord  Surry,  the  firft  who  taught  dogs  to  fet— -the 
pug  dog — the  Englifh  bull  dog — the  lion  dog,  origi- 
nally from  Malta — its  defcription— the  Molojjian 
dogs  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Mr.  BuiFon— 
Epirotic  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny — Indian  dogs, 
mentioned  'by  ALlian — his  defcription  of  a combat 
between  a dog  and  a lion — the  braveft  of  the  kind 
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— thenobler  kind  of  dogs,  of  which  fuch  beautiful  an- 
cient defcriptions,  now  utterly  unknown,  268  to  27 4 
—puppies  eyes  not  open  till  ten  or  twelve  days  old 
— dog’s  teeth  amount  to  forty-two— -this  animal 
capable  of  reproducing  at  the  age  of  twelve  months 
—goes  nine  weeks  with  young,  and  lives  about 
twelve  years — other  particulars  concerning  dogs— . 

many  kinds  of  birds  the  dogs  will  not  touch dogs 

and  vultures  living  wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in 
Eygpt,  continue  together  in  an  amicable  manner, 
and  are  known  to  bring  up  their  young  in  the  fame 
neft— dogs  bear  hunger  for  a long  time— a bitch, 
forgotten  in  a country-houfe,  lived  forty  days,  with- 
out any  other  fuftenance  than  the  wool  of  a quilt 
Ihehad  torn  in  pieces,  279  to  282— the  wild,  hunt 
m packs— unknown,  fuch  as  he  was  before  the  pro- 
tection of  man — fome,  from  a domeltic  hate,  have 
turned  favage,  and  partaken  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
wolf,  and  attack  the  molt  formidable  animals  of  the 
foreft— are  eafily  tamed,  and  quickly  become  fa- 
miliar and  fubmilfive,  256 — experiments  to  prove 
the  wolf  and  the  fox  not  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
dog,  but  of  a fpecies  perfe&ly  diilinft — animals  in 

this  country  bred  between  a dog  and  a fox,  276 a 

dog  fet  at  liberty,  in  his  favage  fury  flew  upon  every 
animal,  fowls,  dogs,  and  men,  278— the  dog  and 
wolf  fo  much  alike  internally,-  that  anatomilts  can 
fcarce  perceive  the  difference— a young  dog  fhud- 
ders  at  the  fight  of  a wolf— dogs  and  wolves  fo  dif- 
ferent in  their  difpofitions,  that  no  animals  have  a 
more  per  fed  antipathy,  286— by  inftincl,  without 

education,  dogs  take  care  of  flocks  and  herds 

lhe\v . no  appetite  to  enjoy  their  victory  when  the 
wolf  is  killed,  but  leave  him  where  he  falls,  287  and 
f9S  Catefby  aflerts  the  wolf  was  the  only  dog  ufed 
. by  the  Americans,  before  the  Europeans  came 
among  them,  and  that  they  have  fince  procreated  to- 
gether ; thus  proving  the  dog  and  the  wolf  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  298 — unfurmountable  antipathy  be- 
tween the  dog  and  the  jackal! — they  never  part 
v.  lihout  an  engagement,  3 1 3 — famifhed  dogs  more 
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hairy  than  thofe  whofe  food  has  been  more  plentiful, 
32 9 — all  kinds  purfue  the  hare  by  inftintt,  and 

follow  it  more  eagerly  than  other  animals,  iv.  4 

few  dogs  dare  to  encounter  the  otter,  143 — I'ome 
purpofely  trained  for  difcovering  the  retreat  of  the 
otter,  144. 

Dog-butchers  all  over  China,  and  fhambles  for  felling 
their  flelh — wherever  a dog-butcher  appears,  all 
the  dogs  of  the  place  are  in  full  cry  after  him — 
along  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  their  flelh  is  efteemed 
a delicacy  by  the  negroes ; they  give  a c©w  for  a 
dog,  iii.  275. 

Dolphin  caught  in  the  Red  Sea,  known  by  a ring  to  be 
the  fame  taken  before  in  the  Mediterranean,  i.  245 

allured  by  mufic,  ii-  155 not  eafiy  to  af- 

fign  a caufe  why  the  antients  have  invented  fo  many 
fables  on  the  fubjeft — their  boundings  in  the  water 
have  taught  mariners  to  prepare  for  a florin — old 
painters  and  fculptors  have  drawn  them  wrong ; the 
poets  have  adopted  the  error — Pliny  has  aflerted, 
they  inftantly  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water ; 
Rondelet  anures  us  he  has  feen  a dolphin  carried  aliv<t 
from  Montpellier  to  Lyons— their  motions  the  gam-* 
bols  of  pleafure,  or  the  agitations  of  terror,  not 
well  known— in  fairer  weather  they  herd  together* 
and  purfue  fhoals  of  various  filh  with  impetuofity,  vi. 
200  to  203. 

Dolphin,  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  ophidium,  or  the  gilt- 
head,  vi.  277. 

Don,  or  Tanais,  a river — its  courfe,  i.  195 the 

fturgeon  is  caught  in  great  quantities  at  its  mouth, 
vi.  251. 

Dir  ado,  fuppofed  a ruminating  filh,  iii.  a filh  of 

the  fpinious  kind,  the  molt  voracious— its  deferip- 
tion— the  ffying-iilh  is  chiefly  fought  by  it — war- 
fare carried  on  between  them,  vi.  310,  et  feq. 

Doree,  defeription  of  this  filh,  vi.  281. 

Dormoufe,  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  plunged  into 
the  body  of  a living  dormoufe,  never  rofe  beyond 
7 ' it* 
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its  pitch  in  air,  and  fometimes  funk  above  a decree, 
iv.  43 — the  greater  fort  Mr.  BufFon  calls  the  loir-, 
the  middle  fize  he  calls  the  lent ; and  the  lefs  he  de- 
nominates the  tnufcardin — their  delcriptions — agree 

in  being  llupified  like  the  marmout  during  winter 

their  nelts  and  provifions — they  bring  forth  three' 
or  four  young  at  a timeout  once  a year,  in  the 
fpring,  72,  et  feq. 

Dorr-beetle,  or  May-bug,  viif.  65  to  68.  See  Beetle. 

Dottrel,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  21. 

Doves,  the  ring-dove,  v.  259 — the  turtle-dove,  256 

the  ftock-dove,  252,  257.  See  Pigeon. 

Done,  a monkey  of  the  antient  continent,  fo  called 
in  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  a native — its  deferip- 
tion — forms  part  of  the  chain  by  which  the  mon- 
kies of  one  continent  are  linked  with  thofe  of  the 
ether,  iv.  220. 

Draco  volans,  a flying  ball  of  fire,  i.  354. 

Drag,  name  given  by  the  huntfmen  to  the  tail  of  the 
fox,  iii.  304. 

Dragons,  the  whole  race  dwindled  down  to  the  flying 
lizard,  vii.  142. 

Dragon-fly,  or  the  b'bella,  deferibed,  vii.  286. 

Dragonet,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  278. 

Drefs,  the  fir  ft  imprefiion  generally  made  arifes  from 
drefs,  ii.  91. 

Drill  of  Purchas,  an  ape  of  the  ouran-outang  kind,  iv. 

*77* 

Dromedary,  a fort  of  camel,  iv.  280  to  288. 

Drone,  a ruminating  infcdl,  or  feemingly  fo,  iii.  6. 

Drones , the  fecond  fort  of  bees,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
males,  viii.  6 — their  cells,  12 — the  working  bees 
kill  the  drones  in  the  Worm  date,  in  the  cell,  and 

• ejeft  them  from  the  hive,  among  the  general  car- 
nage, 24. 

Drugs  and  Plafters  in  the  tropical  climates  lofe  their 
virtue,  and  become  verminous,  i.  293. 

Vol.  V III.  L Drunk,  ■ 
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Drum,  among  the  Swedifh  Laplanders  every  family  lias 

one  for  confuking  the  devil,  ii.  1 97 hares  taught 

to  beat  the  drum,  iv.  9. 

Drynefs,  a great  degree  of  it  produced  by  heat,  prc- 
ferves  from  corruption,  ii.  252. 

Duck,  when  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  keep  a piece 
of  turf  burning  near  their  mouths,  and  breathe  upon 
it,  lell  the  fowl  fmelling  them,  fhould  efcape,  v.  1 1 — 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind,  no  more 
than  five  breed  here,  31 — Plutarch  afl'ures  us,  Cato 
kept  his  family  in  health,  feeding  them  with  duck, 
whenever  tiiey  threatened  to  be  out  of  order,  vi.  ico 
— its  eggs  often  laid’ under  a hen — feems  a heedlefs, 
inattentive  mother — of  the  tame  duck,  ten  different 
forts;  and  of  the  wild,  BrifTon  reckons  above  twenty 
— the  mod  obvious  diftinftion  between  the  wild  and 
tame  ducks — difference  between  wild  ducks  among 
each  other — fea,  and  pond  ducks — names  of  the  mod 
common  birds  of  the  duck  kind,  among  ourfelves, 
and  of  the  mod  noted  of  the  foreign  tribe — their 
habits,  nefts,  and  number  of  eggs — are,  in  general, 
birds  of  paflage — their  flelh — the  ducks  flying  in 
the  air,  often  lured  down  from  their  heights  by  the 
loud  voice  of  the  mallard  from  below — what  part 
of  the  lake  they  generally  choofe — what  can  employ 
them  all  day,  not  eafy  to  guefs — manner  of  mak- 
ing and  managing  a decoy  to  take  them — the  Ame- 
rican wood-duck — general  feafon  for  catching  them 
in  decoys,  from  the  end  of  October  till  February — 
taking  them  earlier  prohibited  by  an  aft  of  George 
the  Second,  impofing  a penalty  of  five  {hillings  for 
every  bird  deftroyed  at  any  other  feafon — amazing 
quantity  of  ducks  fent  to  fupply  the  markets  of 
London — manner  of  taking  them  frequently  prafti- 
fedin  China,  vi.  114U)  125. 

Dumb.  See  Deaf. 

Dung,  fome  animals  void  it  when  purfued— -this  arifes 
rather  from  fear  than  a defire  of  defence,  iii.  30. 

Dunlin , a finall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  21. 
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Dutch, , felicitous  about  the  prefervation  of  the  'fiork  in 
every  part  of  their  republic,  v.  341. 

Dwarf,  in  England,  as  late  as  die  times  of  king 
James  the  Firft,  the  court  was  furnifhed  with  one; 
and  he  was  called  Little  Jeffery — Peter  of  Ruflia 
celebrated  a marriage  of  dwarfs,  ii.  231 — they  feem 
to  have  faculties  refembling  thofe  of  children— 
lallory  of  a dwarf  accurately  related  by  Mr.  Dau- 
benton,  234. 

Dwina,  a river — its  courfe,  and  fource,  i.  1 95. 


E. 

Eagle  kind,  the  flap  of  an  eagle’s  wing  known  to  lay  a 
man  dead  in  an  inftant,  v.  8 — it  flies  at  the  bultard 
or  the  pheafant,  74 — diftinttive  marks  from  the 
other  kinds  of  carnivorous  birds,  78  and  88 — the 
golden  eagle  is  the  largeft  and  the  noblefl  of  all 
thofe  birds  defigned  by  the  name  of  eagle — its 
defeription — confidered  among  birds,  as  the  lion 
among  quadrupedes — flrong  fimilitude  to  each  other 
— great  patience,  and  much  art,  required  to  tame 
an  eagle — though  taken  young,  and  brought  under 
by  long  afiiduity,  yet  it  is  a dangerous  domeltic, 
and  often  turns  its  force  againfl  its  mailer — fome- 
times  has  an  attachment  for  its  feeder;  it  is  then 
ferviceable,  and  will  provide  for  his  pleafures  and 
fupport — flies  the  higheft  of  all  birds-,  and  from 
thence  has  by  the  ancients  been  called  the  bird  of 
heaven — it  has  alfo  the  quickefl  eye;  but  its  fenfe 
of  fmelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture — it 
never  purlues  but  in  fight — finds  difficulty  in  rifing 
when  down— carries  away  geefe,  cranes,  hares*, 
lambs,  and  kids,  and  often  deftroys  fawns  and 
calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and  carries  a part  of 
their  fleih  to  its  retreats— infants,  when  left  un- 
attended, have  been  deftroyed  by  thefe  rapacioy* 
creatures — the  eagle  is  peculiarly  formidable  when 
bringing  up  its  young — a poor  man  got  a comfort  - 
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able  fubfidence  for  his  family,  during  a fummer  of 
famine,  out  of  an  eagle’s  ned,  by  robbing  the  eaglets 
of  food— eagles  killed  a peafant  who  had  robbed 
their  neds — there  is  a law  in  the  Orkney  iflands, 
which  entitles  any  perfoii  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a 
hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parifh  in  which  the 
plunderer  is  killed — the  ned  of  the  eagle  is  ufually 
built  in  the  mod  inacceflible  cliff  of  the  rock — 
defeription  of  one  found  in  the  Peak  ofDerbyfhire 
— it  hatches  its  eggs  for  thirty  days — very  rare  to 
find  three  eaglets  in  the  fame  ned ; and  it  is  afferted, 
that  the  mother  kills  the  mod;  feeble,  or  the  mod 
voracious — it  is  believed  they  live  above  an  hundred 
years,  and  that  they  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from 
the  beaks  turning  inward  upon  the  under  jaw,  and 
preventing  their  taking  any  food — an  eagle  en- 
dured hunger  for  twenty-one  days,  without  any 
fudenance  whatever — they  are  fird  white,  then  in- 
clining to  yellow,  and  at  lad  light  brown — age, 
hunger,  captivity,  and  difeafes,  make  them  whiter 
— thofe  kept  tame  are  fed  with  every  kind  of  defh, 
frefh  or  corrupting ; and  upon  a deficiency  of  that, 
bread,  or  any  other  providon,  will  fuffice — it  is 
dangerous  approaching  them,  if  not  quite  tame; 
and  they  fometimes  fend  forth  a loud,  piercing, 
lamentable  cry,  which  renders  them  dill  more  for- 
midable— they  drink  but  feldom,  and  perhaps,  when 
at  liberty,  not  at  all — the  bald  eagle  an  inhabitant 
of  North  Carolina — breeds  in  that  country  all  the 
year  round — manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  hatched 
— charadleridics  and  habitudes  of  this  animal — its 
ned  is  large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart,  and 
commonly  full  of  bones  half  eaten,  and  putrid  del'll, 
the  dench  of  which  is  intolerable,  v.  78  to  87. 

Eagle,  the  fca-eagle  called  aquila  piombhia  by  the  Ita- 
lians— they  often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a lefs 
fize  than  thofe  of  a hen,  of  a white  elliptical  form 
— Jidinftive  marks  of  the  golden  eagle,  of  the  common 
eaglf,  of  the  bald  eagle,  of  the  white  eagle,  of  the 
hough-footed  eagle,  of  the  white-tailed  eagle,  of  the 
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erw,  of  the  black  eagle,  of  the  fca  eagle,  of  the  c/p  rev, 
oi  the.  jean  le  blanc,  of  the  Brafil  eagle,  of  the 
Vroonoko  eagle,  of  the  crowned  African  eagle,  of  the 
eagle  of  Pondicherry,  v.  86  to  90. 

Ears,  dilhnguilhing  features  in  quadrupedes— rerve 
m them  as  principal  m.irks  of  the  paflions— fmalleit 
ears  in  men  faid  to  be  moil  beautiful — the  largeil 
t.*e  beu  for  hearing  — fome  favage  nations  bore 
their  ears,  and  draw  that  part  down,  till  the  tip  of 
the  ear  refts  upon  the  flioulder,  ii.  87— the  richelt 
jewe.s  in  an  /Ethiop’s  ear,  a proverb,'  90— undula- 
tions , wmeh  ftnke  the  ear,  fnppofed  but  one  con- 
tinued lOund,  by  their  quick  fucceflions,  though  in 
reautv  they  make  many,  ijo—perfons  hear  dif- 
ferently with  one  ear'  from  the  other — thefe  have 

7 rnSr?  a-b,ad  ear;  and>  as  hearing 
E.11-,  a So  fing  falfe— luch  perfons  alfo  deceived  as 
to  the  fide  whence  the  found  comes,  ic9,  160— 
from  what  caufe  the  fmall  ears  of  the  Tartars  and 
Chmefe,  220-thofe  of  the  hare  moveable,  and 

capable  of  direftion  to  every  quarter,  iv.  4 are 

remarkably  good,  9— birds  have  not  the  external 
ear  handing  out  from  the  head — probably  the  fea- 
thers encompafllng  ear-holes,  fupply  the  defeft  of 
the  exterior  ear,  v.  10. 

Earth,  its  globe  a million  of  times  Iefs  than  the  fun, 
i-  3— placed  at  a happy  middle  diftance  from  the 
centre,  in  our  folar  fyftem— lefs  dirtant  from  the 
iun  tnan  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  lefs  parched 
up  than  \ enus  and  Mercury,  fituated  too  near  the 
violence  of  its  power-the  earth,  like  a chariot- 
wheel,  has  a compound  motion — its  rotundity  proved 
—is  rather  flatted  at  the  poles,  and  its  form  refem- 
bles  that  of  a turncp,  8 to  10— confidered  as  one- 
fccne  of  extenfive  deflation,  20  — fuppofed  by 
Buffon  a globe  of  glafs-by  Whifton,  a -fphere  of 
heated  iron— by  Kjrcher,  one  dreadful  volcano— 
y _ Burnet,  a great  mafs  of  water— compofed  of 
dUFerent  layers  or  beds,  lying  horizontally,  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a book,  48.’ 
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Earth  (garden)  or  mould-earth,  a kind  of  mother, 

never  found  an  enemy  to  man,  i.  48 black  earth. 

formed  by  decayed  leaves  and  branches  in  Bur- 
gundy, 51— drying  and  aftringent  earth  preferves 

bodies  from  corruption,  ii.  255 all  fuch  earths 

as  ferment  with  vinegar,  are  a compofition  of  lhells, 
decayed,  and  crumbled  down  to  one  uniform  maf's, 
vii.  12. 

Earthquakes,  frequent  through  the  whole  region  where 
a volcano  is  fituated,  i.  82 — various  kinds  of  them 
dillinguifhed  by  pbilofophers,  and  by  Mr.  Buffon 
—air  the  only  active  operator  in  them — feveral 
opinions  upon  the  caufe  of  them— activity  of  in- 
ternal heat  alone  fufficient  to  account  for  every  ap- 
pearance attending  earthquakes — twelve  cities  in 
Afia  Minor  fwallowed  up  in  one  night — extra- 
ordinary earthquake  related  by  Pliny — account  of 
that  in  the  year  1693,  extending  to  a circumference 
of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  leagues — minute  de- 
feription  of  that  in  Jamaica  in  1692 — account  of  the 
dreadful  Ihock  in  Calabria  in  1638 — concomitant 
circumftances  attending  earthquakes,  96  to  1 14. 

Earth-worm  of  America  often  a yard  in  length,  and 
thick  as  a walking  cane,  ii.  5 — multiplied  by  being 
cut  in  pieces,  21 — its  defeription,  viii,  98.  See 
Worm. 

Earwig,  its  habits — reproaches  groundlefs  about  this 
animal — its  food — general  charafteriftics  of  the 
kind — lives  in  its  winged  ftate  a few  days — dies  to 
all  appearance  confumptive,  vii.  322  to  324. 

Eaji  Indies,  favourable  months  of  embarking  for  them, 

i-  3^3- 

Echeneis,  the  fucking-fifh — its  defeription,  vi.  284. 

Echini,  or  urchins,  a multivalve  fhell-filh,  vii.  57. 
See  Urchins. 

Echo,  no  art  can  make  an  echo,  ii.  158. 

Edgar,  king  of  England,  the  firft  who  attempted  to 
rid  this  kingdom  of  wolves,  and  in  what  manner, 
iii.  295. 
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Edward  I.  iffhed  his  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet  to  f'u- 
perintend,  and  afliit  in  the  dePruftion  of  wolves, 
iii.  296. 

Edward  III.  made  it  felony  to  Peal  a hawk,  v.  106. 

Edward  IV.  his  aft  concerning  fwans,  vi.  107.  - 

Ed,  defcribed,  vi.  282. 

Effluvia  from  difeafed  bodies  propagate  diforders  called' 
infeftious,  i.  305. 

Egg,  all  birds,  mod  fiPies,  and  many  of  the  infeft 
tribes,  brought  forth  from  eggs,  ii.  24 — warmth 
of  the  fun.  or  of  a ftove,  efficacious  in  bringing  the 
animal  in  the  egg  to  perfeftion — its  defeription— 
hiftory  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  to  its  complete 
formation,  25  to  32 — quadrupedes  brought  forth 
from  the  egg,  above  two  hundred  at  a time,  3 1 2 — 
the  ichneumon  difeovers  and  deProvs  the  eggs  of 
the  crocodile,  iii.  350 — the  crocodile  lays  in  the 
fand  at  a time  three  or  four  hundred,  352 — fome 
eggs  only  addled  by  incubation,  v.  22 — Inch  birds 
as  undiPurbed  lay  but  two  or  three  eggs,  when 
their  eggs  are  Polen,  lay  ten  or  twelve — a common 
hen,  moderately  fed,  lays  above  an  hundred,  from- 
the  beginning  of  fpring  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
28 — fome  of  the  oPrich  weigh  above  fifteen  pounds, 
52 — Galen  thought  the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheafants 
good  to  be  eaten — thofe  of  geefe  and  oPriches  are 
the  worP  of  all,  58 — and  thofe  hatched  in  the  hot 
fand,  where  laid,  61 — taking  the  eggs  of  a hawk, 
punifhed  with  imprifonment,  and  a fine,  at  the 
king’s  pleafure,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  106 — 
inhabitants  of  Norway  prepare  from  the  eggs  of 
the  porpefie  a kind  of  caviar,  or  delicate  fauce,  and 
good  when  eaten  with  bread,  vi.  205 — manner  in 
which  the  eggs  of  fifhes  are  impregnated,  wholly 
unknown,  308 — doubts  whether  fifh  come  from  the 
egg  completely  formed,  306 — thofe  of  the  turtle 
hatched  by  the  fun,  367. 

Eggs  (fea)  name  given  in  our  cabinets  to  a multivalve 
Ihell-filh,  called  echini,  or  ur  chins,  by  naturaLiPs,  vii. 
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56 thofe  of  the  Tea-urchin  a great  delicacy,  59 

— opening  the  body  of  a queen-bee,  there  appeared 
in  it  five  thoufaod  egg*,  viii.  15,  16. 

Eglantine , found  in  a well  dug  at  Marly,  i.  53. 

Egypt,  has  fouth  winds  fo  hot  during  fummcr,  that 
refpiration  is  almofl  flopped  by  them — they  are 
charged  with  fuch  quantities  of  fand,  that  they 
darken  the  air,  as  with  a cloud — it  rains  very  feh- 
dom  in  that  country,  but  the  want  of  fhowers  is 
compenfated  by  the  copioufnefs  of  their  dews,  i. 

333 the  catacombs,  ii.  255 a mummy,  not 

long  unce  dug  up  in  France,  fhews  the  art  of  emi 
balming  more  completely  underflood  in  the  weflern 
world,  than  in  Egypt  itfelf,  260— the  Tingitanians 
and  Egyptians  have  now  the  fame  of  rearing  the 
Nfinefl  horfes,  both  for  fize  and  beauty,  327 — the 
ichneumon  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  that  cats  are  in  Europe,  iii.  34.8. 

Egyptians,  carried  the  art  of  embalming  to  thehighefl 

perfe&ion,  ii.  245 — copious  detail  of  it,  246 

paid  divine  honours  to  the  ibis — Maillet’s  obferva- 
tions  concerning  this  bird,  v.  342. 

Eider-cluck , vi.  1 1 6 — remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its 
nefl,  1 1 8. 

Elaborately,  bowels  of  ruminating  animals  confidered 

as  an  elaboratory,  with  veffels  in  it,  iii.  3 the 

chemical  apparatus  for  hatching  chickens,  v.  151. 

Elafticity  of  the  air,  i.  280,  284. 

Elder-berries,  hurtful  to  cocks,  v.  153. 

Elephant,  not  afraid  fingly  to  make  oppofition  to  the 
lion,  iii.  209 — not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  fize  than 
its  docility — all  hiftorians  concur  in  giving  it  the 
character  of  the  moll  fagacious  animal  next  to  man 
— its  height  from  feven  to  fifteen  feet — impoflible 
to  give  an  idea  of  this  animal’s  figure  by  deferip- 
tion ; aflifted  by  the  art  of  the  engraver,  it  will  but 
confufedly  reprefent  the  original — general  obferva- 
tions  about  its  conformation — of  all  quadruped es, 
the  elephant  the  flrongeft,  and  Iargeil ; yet  neither 
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fierce,  nor  formidable — in  its  native  defarts  feldom 
alone,  being  a focial,  friendly  creature — the  oldefl 
conducts  the  band ; the  next  in  feniority  brings  up 
the  rear — order  maintained  in  dangerous  marches 
•—never  fo  far  afunder  as'  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
ciprocal affiflanct — their  invafions  the  more  dif- 
agreeable,  there  being  no  means  of  repelling  them  ; 
fince  an  attempt  to  molell  a drove  would  certainly 
be  fatal — manner  of  going  again!!  him  who  offers 
the  infult — do  no  perfonal  injury  when  fuffered  to 
feed  uninterrupted — molefied  by  man,  they  feek  all 
occafions  to  be  revenged — where  they  like  befl  to 
live  in  their  natural  (late — cannot  live  far  from 
water ; and  always  difiurb  it  before  they  drink — 
often  fill  their  trunk  with  water,  to  cool  it,  or  by 
way  of  play  to  fpurt  it  out  like  a fountain — -equally 
aillrefled  by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — fwirn 
from  the  continent  into  iflands  fome  leagues  diilant 
— frequently  migrate  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  why — their  food  of  the  vegetable  kind,  loathing 
all  fort  of  animal  diet — one  finding  a fpot  of  good 
paflure,  invites  the  ref!  to  partake  of  it — precau- 
tions by  negroes  and  Indians  againf!  them — they 
often  break  through  their  fence,  deflroy  the  harvefl, 
overturn  their  habitations,  and  then  retreat  in  order, 
as  they  made  the  irruption — looks  with  attention 
and  friendlhip  at  its  mailer — its  ears  wipe  its  eyes, 
and  cover  them  againf!  the  dufi  and  dies — it  likes 
mufic,  learns  to  beat  time,  move  in  meafure,  and 
join  its  voice  to  the  found  of  the  drum  and  trumpet 
— is  plcafed  with  the  odours  that  delight  man — the 
orange  flower  particularly  grateful  to  its  tafle  and 
fmel! — picks  up  flowers,  and  is  pleafed  with  the 
feent — feeks  the  mof!  odoriferous  plants  for  food 
— prefers  the  coco,  the  banana,  the  palm,  and  the 
fago  tree  to  all  others — eats  plants  to  the  roots — ■ 
their  fenfe  of  touching  mof!  delicate — defeription 
of  its  trunk— ferving  all  the  purpofes  of  a hand — 
breathes,  drinks,  and  fmells  through  the  trunk — 
takes  a pin  from  the  ground,  unties  knots  of  a 
rope,  unlocks  a door,  and  writes  with  a pen,  iv. 
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235  to  243  — an  objedl  too  large  for  the  trunk  to 
grafp,  is  fucked  up  by  its  breath,  lifted  and  fuf- 
tained — the  trunk  its  organ  of  fmelling,  of  touch- 
ing, of  fudlion,  of  ornament,  and  defence — its  neck 
fo  fhort,  that  it  muft  turn  about  to  difcover  what  is 
behind  it — how  the  hunters  efcape  its  refentment — 
a defcription  of  its  legs — while  young,  it  bends 
the  legs;  but  when  old  or  fickly,  it  wants  human 
affiftance,  and  chufes  to  fleep  Handing — a defcrip- 
tion of  its  feet,  and  of  its  tufks — thefe,  with  age, 
become  fo  heavy,  that  it  is  obliged  to  reft  them  in 
holes  in  the  walls  of  its  ftall — they  are  twc — their 
amazing  fize — they  proceed  from  the  upper  jaw, 
not  from  the  frontal  bones  — and  are  not  horns,  as 
home  have  fuppofed — nor  ever  fhed  in  a domeftic 
ftate — iElian  faw  an  elephant  write  Latin  charadters 
on  a board,  his  keeper  only  Ihewing  him  the  figure 
of  each  letter — extraordinary  manner  of  eating — is 
not  a ruminating  animal — its  ftomach  and  inteftines 
refemble  thofe  of  a horfe — opinion  that  the  young 
elephant  fucks  with  its  trunk,  not  with  its  mouth, 
referred  to  future  difcoverers — the  fkin  not  covered 
with  hair,  a few  briftles  in  the  fears  and  wrinkles 
of  the  body,  and  thinly  fcattered  over  the  fkin,  the 
hide  refembles  the  bark  of  an  old  tree,  more  than 
the  Ikin  of  an  animal — is  fubjeft  to  that  diforder 
known  by  the  name  of  elephantiafis,  or  Arabian 
leprofy — in  what  manner  the  Indians  endeavour  to 
prevent  it — the  flies  torment  this  animal  inceflantly 
—-what  arts  it  tries  to  keep  them  off — in  a ftate  of 
nature,  it  rarely  quits  the  river,  and  often  Hands 
in  water  up  to  the  belly — from  time  immemorial 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  labour,  of  war,  to 
encreafe  the  grandeur  of  eaftern  princes,  or  to  ex- 
tend their  dominions,  244  to  249 — is  a native  of 
Africa  and  Afia — ftill  retains  its  natural  liberty  in 
Africa — during  the  fplendour  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  they  were  ufed  in  the  wars— no  elephants 
found  on  this  fide  Mount  Atlas — places  where  they 
are  in  great  numbers— the  greateft  elephants  found 
in  Afia — their  price  encreafes  in  proportion  to  their 
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fize — the  largeft  kept  for  princes — their  colour— 
that  appropriated  for  the  monarch’s  own  riding, 
kept  in  a palace,  attended  by  nobles,  and  almoit 
adored  by  the  people — opinions  concerning  the 
white  elephant — the  eaftern  princes  maintain  as 
many  elephants  as  they  are  able,  and  place  great 
confidence  on  their  afiiitance  in  an  engagement — 
they  never  breed  in  a ftate  of  fervitude,  and  the 
generative  powers  fail  when  it  comes  under  the 
dominion  of  man — duration  of  pregnancy  in  the 
female  ftill  a fecret — what  Ariftotle  and  others  fay 
concerning  this  and  their  young  is  doubtful — me- 
thod of  taking  them  wild  in  the  woods — negroes  of 
Africa,  who  hunt  this  animal  for  its  fielh,  take  it  in 
pit-falls — its  attachment  to  the  perfon  that  attends 
it — it  comprehends  feveral  of  the  figns  made  to  it,, 
diftinguifhes  the  tone  of  command  from  that  of 
anger  or  approbation,  and  afts  accordingly — exe- 
cuting orders  with  prudence,  eagerly,  yet  without 
precipitation — is  taught  to  kneel  down,  to  receive 
its  rider,  ufually  mounted  upon  its  neck — carefles 
thofe  it  knows,  falutes  fuch  as  ordered  to  diftinguiih, 
and  helps  to  take  up  part  of  its  load — takes  a plea- 
fure  in  the  finery  of  its  trappings — draws  chariots, 
cannon,  or  (hipping,  with  ilrengthand  perfeverance 
and  fatisfadlion,  provided  it  be  not  corredted  with- 
out a caufe,  and  that  its  mailer  be  pleafed  with  its 
exertions — in  what  manner  the  conductor  guides  it 
— frequently  takes  fuch  an  affcdlion  to  its  keeper, 
as  to  obey  no  other — has  been  known  to  die  of 
grief  for  killing  its  condudlor  in  a fit  of  madnefs 
• — furprifing  inltance  of  moderation  in  its  fury— 
a word  fufficient  to  put  it  into  motion,  250  to  257 
— a century  or  two  ago,  the  Indian  generals  made 
great  dependence  upon  the  number  and  the  expert- 
nefs  of  their  elephants — of  late  they  are  little  ufed, 
except  for  drawing  cannon,  and  tranfporting  pro- 
vifions — ftill  they  are  ufed  in  war  in  Siam,  in  C ■ 
chin- Chin  a,  in  Tonquin,  and  Pegu — in  what  man- 
ner armed  and  led  to  battle — effedls  of  its  fury  in 
the  field— thofe  placed  upon  its  back  in  a.  fquare 
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tower,  combat  as  from  an  eminence,  and  fling 
down  their  weapons  with  double  force — nothing 
more  dreadful,  or  more  irrefiftible,  than  fuch  mov- 
ing machines,  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  modern 
arts  of  war — Romans  quickly  learned  the  art  of 
opening  their  ranks  to  admit  the  elephant,  and 
feparating  it  from  afliftance,  compelled  its  con- 
duftors  to  calm  the  animal’s  fury,  and  to  fubmit 
— fometimes,  inftead  of  obeying,  turned  upon  thofe 
it  was  employed  to  aflift — one  elephant  is  known  to 
confume  as  much  as  forty  men  in  a day — they  are 
now  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  or  drawing  bur- 
thens throughout  the  peninfula  of  India — it  can, 
-with  eafe,  draw  more  than  fix  horfes  can  remove — 
it  carries  upon  its  back  three  or  four  thoufand 
weight;  and  upon  its  tufks  it  can  fupport  near  a 
.thoufand — when  puttied,  it  moves  as  nviftly  as  a 
horfe  at  full  gallop — it  travels  fifty  or  fixty  miles  a 
day ; and,  hard  prefl'ed,  almoft  double  that'quantity 
— heard  trotting  on  at  a great  diftance — its  track 
is  deeply  impreffed  on  the  ground,  and  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter — ufed  in  India  as 
executioners,  and  with  what  dexterity  they  perform 
the  horrid  talk — fometimes  they  impale  the  criminal 
on  their  enormous  tulks — two  furprifing  inftances 
how  fenfible  it  is  of  negledt — the  keeper  defpifing 
its  endeavours  in  launching  a Ihip,  the  animal  re- 
doubled its  efforts,  fraftured  its  fkull,  and  died  upon 
the  fpot — revenge  one  of  them  took  upon  a taylor 
who  pricked  its  trunk  with  a needle  at  Deli- — is 
mindful  of  benefits — inftance  of  it — at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  they  are  hunted  for  the  fake  of  their 
teeth — in  what  manner — account  of  an  unhappy 
huntfman — teeth  of  the  elephant  found  in  a foffil 
ftste — two  great  grinding  teeth,  and  part  q f the 
tufli  of  an  elephant,  difeovered  at  die  depth  of  forty- 
two  yards,  in  a lead  mine  in  Flintfliire,  25  8 to 
263 — tufks  of  the  elephants  that  come  from  Africa 
ieldom  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — it  is 
defeated  by  the  rhinoceros,  263.,  265. 
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Elephant iajts,  or  tire  Arabian  leprofy,  . a difeafe  to 
which  man  and  the  elephant  are  equally  fubjedt — in 
what  manner  the  Indians  endeavour  to  prevent  it, 
iv.  248. 

Elizabeth , (queen)  her  injunction  upon  abftinence,  ii. 
1 1 9— in  her  times,  the  whole  kingdom  could  not 
fupply  two  thoufand  horfes  to  form  the  cavalry, 
34c — the  afs  entirely  loft  among  us  during  her 
reign,  353 — the  woollen  manufactory  received  every 
encouragement  from  her,  iii.  4c — the  varieties  of 
dogs  now  in  England,  much  more  numerous  than  in 
her  times,  when  Dr.  Caius  attempted  their  natural 
hiftory,  264 — in  her  reign  the  imprifonment  for 
taking  the  eggs  of  a hawk  was  reduced  from  a year 
and  a day  to  three  months,  v.  107. 

Ellis,  his  principal  experiment  upon  coraline  fub- 
llances,  viii.  1 24. 

Elk,  its  fize  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant — is  an  ani- 
mal rather  of  the  buck  than  the  flag  kind — known 
in  America  by  the  name  df  moofe-deer — is  fome- 
times  taken  in  the  German  and  Ruffian  forefts ; 
but  extremely  common  in  North  America — its  horns 
fortuitoufly  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  mea- 
furing  ten  feet  nine  inches  from  tip  to  tip — a finall 
one,  the  fize  of  a horfe,  and  the  horns  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  a common  ftag — Jocelin  and  Dudley 
deferibe  this  animal  about  eleven  feet  high  ; others 
extend  their  accounts  to  . twelve  and  fourteen  feet 
— never  dirturbs  any  other  animal,  when  fupplied 
itfelf — a female  of  this  kind  (hewn  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1742 — its  defeription — they  gave  it  thirty 
pounds  of  bread  every  day,  befides  hay;  and  it 
drank  eight  buckets  of  water,  iii.  129,  et  fey. 

Elk,  (American)  of  two  kinds,  the  grey  and  the 
black;  deferibed — they  prefer  cold  countries,  feed- 
ing upon  grafs  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  of  trees  in 
winter — time  and  manner  of  hunting  them — its 
flelh  very  well  tailed,  and  very  nourilhing — its  hide 
ftrong,  and  fo  thick,  as  to  turn  a mulket-ball ; yet 
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is  foft  and  pliable — this  animal  troubled  with  the 
epilepfy — is  but  very  indifferently  and  confufedly 
defcribcd  by  travellers — their  various  defcriptions, 

iii.  133  to  138 — in  what  manner  killed  by  the 
glutton,  369. 

Elops,  or  Sea-ferpent,  its  defcription,  vi.  282. 

Ely,  an  ifland,  the  country  round  it  was  once  a mod 
delightful  fpot — producing  grapes  that  afforded 
excellent  wine — the  fea  breaking  in,  overwhelmed 
the  whole  country,  i.  261. 

Emanuel,  (king  of  Portugal)  to  try  the  ftrength  of  die 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  made  them  fight,  and  the 
elephant  was  defeated,  iv.  268. 

Embalming,  the  Egyptians  carried  this  art  to  perfec- 
tion, ii.  24.5 — copious  detail  of  this  art  as  pradlifed 
among  them — in  Genefis,  Jofeph  feeing  his  father 
expire,  ordered  his  phyficians  to  embalm  the  body 
— various  methods  of  embalming  — the  art  ftilT 
among  the  Guanches,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Teneriffe,  when  the  Spaniards  conquered 
it — particulars  of  their  method  of  embalming — the 
Peruvians  alfo  underflood  this  art,  according  to 
Father  Acofla,  ii.  246  to  250-— a mummy  lately 
dug  up  in  France,  fhevvs  the  art  more  completely 
underflood  in  the  weftern  than  the  eallem  world, 
260. 

Embroidery,  done  in  India  with  porcupine  quills,  as 
belts,  bafkets,  and  neceffary  pieces  of  furniture, 

iv.  ic6. 

Embryo,  its  firfl  rudiments — in  a month  an  inch  long 
— the  male  developes  fooner  than  the  female — 
progrefs  and  encreafe  of  it,  ii.  36  to  43,  and  53 
— in  the  human,  the  under  jaw  much  advanced 
before  the  upper,  83 — brain,  and  fpinal  marrow, 
firfl  feen  begun,  134 — the  bones  as  foft  as  die 
flefh,  178. 

Emigration,  caufes  of  emigrations  of  birds,  v.  29—- 
in  what  manner  performed,  32, 
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Emu , an  inhabitant  of  the  new  continent,  called  alfo 
the  American  oftrich — defcription,  and  places  where 
found — runs  fo  fwiftly,  the  dogs  lofe  the  purfuit — 
one  furrounded  by  hunters,  the  dogs  avoided  its 
rage — peculiar  in  hatching  its  young — the  young 
at  lirft  familiarly  follow  any  perfon — as  they  grow 
older,  become  cunning  and  diftruftfu! — their  flefh 
good  to  be  eaten — they  live  entirely  upon  grafs, 
v.  59  to  6z. 

Encoubert  of  BufFon,  the  tatou  of  Ray,  a fnelly  qua- 
drupede,  iv.  124. 

England  claims  dominion  over  the  feas  encompafling 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — loling  its  fuperiority 
upon  the  ocean,  its  fafety  becomes  precarious,  i. 

217 late  as  king  James  I.  the  court  ftiil  fur- 

nilhed  with  a dwarf,  a giant,  and  a jefter,  ii.  231 

the  afs  entirely  loft  under  queen  Elizabeth,  353 

— not  infefted  with  wolves,  iii.  295 the  viper 

the  only  venomous  animal  there,  vii.  1 86. 

Enquiries  molt  intricate  generally  molt  ufelefs,  ii.  19. 

Entry,  a term  in  the  chace  of  the  flag,  iii.  105. 

Ephemera,  various  kinds  of  this  infect — its  defcription 
— colours  of  their  aurelias — their  tranfmutations — . 
places  where  found  in  abundance — fhort  duration 
— their  impregnation,  vii.  327  to  334. 

Epicure,  the  greateft  has  the  molt  depraved  tafte,  ii. 
169. 

Epiphanius  (St.)  lived  an  hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
ii.  121. 

Equator,  defcription  of  the  regions  under  it,  i.  12. 

Ermine,  its  defcription — alike  in  figure  to  the  weafel, 
its  fur  the  moll  valuable  of  any — the  time  in  which 
it  is  called  the  float — manner  of  moulting  its  hair 
— one  ate  honey,  and  died  Ihortly  after — proof  of  a 
diftindl  fpecies  from  the  pole-cat  or  the  martin — 
one  of  thefe  fed  with  eggs  and  flefh,  let  them 
putrefy  before  it  touched  either — in  Siberia,  taken 
in  traps  baited  with,  flefh;  and  in  Norway,  Ihot 
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with  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps — fometimes 
found  white  in  Great-Britain,  and  is  then  called 
white  weafel — its  fur  among  us  of  no  value,  iii. 
327  to  332— preys  upon  the  leming,  iv.  84. 

Erne,  kind  of  eagle — its  diftin&ive  marks,  v.  88. 

Eruption  of  a volcano,  remarkable,  in  1537,  i.  83 

of  Vefuvius,  in  which  Pliny  the  naturalift  was 
fuffocated,  and  the  city  of  Herculaneum  was  over- 
whelmed— another,  of  the  fame  mountain,  in  1707, 
defcribed — of  Cotopaxi,  in  1 743,  delcribed  by  Ulloa 
— matter  thus  exploded  lies  a little  below  the  bed 
of  the  mountains,  in  Mr.  Buffon’s  fyftem — but  fup- 
plied  from  the  deeper  regions  of  the  earth,  i.  84 
to  96. 

Efculapian  ferpent  of  Italy — its  excrement  a pleafing 

• perfume,  vii.  169 — a domeftic  creature,  205. 

E/ox,  or  the  pike,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  285. 

Efquimaux  Indians  defcribed,  ii.  1 96,  et  feq. 

Evaporation,  cold  diminifhing  the  force  of  menftruums, 
piomotes  evaporation — theory  for  the  formation  of 
the  clouds— prevented  by  moift  weather — dry  froft 
aflifts  evaporation,  i.  345,  346. 

E-vi/s,  thoufands  of  natural  evils  permitted  to  exift  in 
the  world,  and  why,  i.  1 9. 

Eunuchs  of  -two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black- 
made  in  Italy  to  improve  the  voice — inftance,  in 
our  country,  of  a very  fine  woman  married  to  an 
eunuch,  ii.  66. 

Euphcemia,  a city  in  Calabria,  funk  by  an  earthquake, 
i.  1 10.  . 

Euphrates,  a river,  its  fources,  i.  197 — receives  eleven 
rivers,  202. 

Eurites,  a city  (wallowed  by  an  earthquake,  i.  150. 

Europeans  refemble  our  common  parent  more  than  any 
of  the  reft  of  his  children— argument  which  fuffices 
to  prove  it,  ii.  221. 

Euflachian  tube,  a pafTagc  from  the  ear  into  die  mouth 
— its  ufe,  ii.  159. 
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Ewe.  See  Buck-goat,  iii.  33. 

Excrements  of  fome  ferpents  kept  as  the  molt  plealing 
perfume  at  Calicut  and  Cranganon,  in  the  Eall- 
Indies,  vii.  169. 

Executioner,  elephants  in  India  ufed  as  fuch — impale 
the  criminals  on  their  tulks,  iv.  261. 

Exercife,  manual,  hares  taught  it,  iv.  9. 

Exhalations,  mineral,  raifed  by  fubterranean  heat,  i.  3 1 5, 
— when  copious,  every  where  fatal,  i.  304. 

Exocelas,  the  flying-filh,  its  defeription,  vi.  285. 

Experience,  repeated^  iliews  how  feldom  pains  are 
differed,  or  pleafures  enjoyed,  to  the  utmod,  ii. 

1 92. 

Experiment,  by  Mr.  Belcher,  upon  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  bones,  ii.  179— made  by 
approaching  a looking-glafs  to  the  mouth,  to  difeo- 
ver  breathing,  very  uncertain,  193 — of  a carp 

placed  under  an  air-pump,  vi.  152 the  famous 

experiment  of  Malpighi,  concerning  the  digmata  of 
the  caterpillar,  vii.  348. 

Extraneous,  or  foffil  fliells,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  vii.  14. 

Eyes,  opened  by  the  infant  the  moment  of  its  birth,  ii. 

49 particularly  in  them  the  pafiions  are  painted 

74 — fmall,  and  nearly  clofed,  are  liked  in  China  and 
Japan,  70 — different  colours  of  the  eye,  whence  they 
arife,  75 — eyes  of  oxen  are  brown  ; thofe  of  lheep 
ot  a water  colour  ; of  goats  are  grey ; and  thole  of 
mod  white  animals  are  red — didance  between  the 
eyes  lefs  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal, 76 — in  what 
circumdances  women  with-  child  are  laid  to  be  all 
mouth  and  eyes — the  lower  eye-lids,  in  women  with 
child,  drawn  downwards,  96 — of  all  parts  the  animal 
has  double,  the  eyes  produced  fooned — privation  of  . 
feeling  and  light  would  mifreprefent  the  fituation  and 
number  of  all  things  around  us — two  contribute  to  dif- 
tinft  and  extenlive  vilion — both  eyes  fee  round  the 
objedt,  and  give  it  that  heightened  relief  which  no 
painting  does  attain  to — in  either  is  there  a point 

which 
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which  has  no  viiion,  the  defe£t  is  corre&ed  by  hav- 
ing the  organ  double — eafy  experiment  to  be  convin- 
ced of  it — objects  at  a diftance  are  rarely  equal  in 
both  eyes — the  bell  eye  fees  objetts  largeft — infants 
having  their  eyes  lefs,  mud  fee  objects  frnaller  in  pro- 
portion— when  we  look  at  an  objeft  extremely  bril- 
liant, vifion  becomes  indiftinft,  and  why — how  far 
the  eye  can  accommodate  itfelf  todarknefs — remark- 
able inlfance  of  it  in  a major  under  king  Charles  I. 
133  to  143 — whence  have  arifen  the  fmall  eyes  of 
rhe  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  220 — eaftern  poets  com- 
pare the  eyes  of  their  miftrefies  to  thofe  of  the  ga- 
zelle— the  Greeks  refemble  the  eyes  of  a beautiful 

woman  to  thofe  of  a cow',  iii.  67 of  all  animals, 

natives  of  this  climate,  none  have  an  eye  fo  beau- 
tiful as  the  flag,  96 — that  of  the  wolf  opens  flantingly 
upwards,  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  nofe,  284 — 
of  the  fox,  placed  obliquely,  like  thofe  of  the  wolf, 
300 — of  the  civet,  fhine  in  the  night,  36 6 — thofe  of 
the  hare  placed  backwards,  to  fee  behind  it  as  it  runs, 
and  theft  are  never  wholly  clofed,  iv.  4 pecu- 

liar advantages  of  fmallnefs  of  the  eye  in  the  mole, 
89 — defeription  of  the  eyes  of  birds  of  the  owl  kind, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  animals,  a complete  provifion  to 
Ihut  out  too  much  light,  or  to  admit  a fufficiency,  by 
contraftion  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  v.  1 24 — thofe 
of  the  great  Greenland  whale  not  larger  than  thofe 

of  an  ox,  vi.  177 of  the  fnail  on  the  points  of  its 

largeft  horns,  vii.  18 peculiarities  in  the  eyes  of 

the  cameleon,  141— eyes  of  the  butterfly  have  not 
all  the  fame  form — the  outward  coat  has  a luftre 
difplaying  the  various  colours  of  the  rainbow — ex- 
amined a little  clofely,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the 

appearance  of  a multiplying  glafs,  vii.  367 the 

beetle  in  its  worm  ftate  has  no  eyes,  viii.  67. 

Eyc-!»-o--ws  joining  in  the  middle  confidered  a peculiar 
grace  by  Tibuilus,  and  by  the  Perfians,  ii.  69 — Le 
B run’s  direftions,  regarding  the  pallions,  place  the 
principal  exprefiion  in  them — fuch  as  have  them 
moil  at  command  are  the  belt  a&ors,  77 — the  Tala- 
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polns  of  Siam  lhave  the  eye-brows  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care,  88. 

Eye-lajbes,  men  and  apes  only  have  them  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  lids — all  other  animals  want  them  on  the 
lower  lid,  ii.  78. 

Eye-lids,  in  birds  and  amphibious  quadrupedes,  the 
lower  eve-lid  alone  has  motion — lilhes  and  infects 
have  no  eye-lids,  ii.  78. 


F. 

Face,  its  form  the  refult  of  cullom,  ii.  219.  See  Beauty, 

ii.  244. 

Falcon-gentle,  a kind  of  hawk — it  purfues  the  gazelles, 

iii.  78 many  people  admire  its  fleih,  and  drefs  it 

for  eating,  fays  Belonius,  v.  77 — method  of  train- 
ing up  this  bird — falconry,  much  difufed  among  us, 
was  a principal  amufement  of  our  anceftors — the 
falcon-gentle  and  the  peregrine  much  lefs  than  the 
gyr-falcon,  which  exceeds  all  others  in  largenefs — 
defcription  of  the  gyr-falcon — a courageous  and 
fierce  bird,  not  fearing  the  eagle — it  chiefly  flies  at 
the  ftork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane — is  chiefly  found 
in  the  northern  regions,  but  lofes  neither  ftrength 
nor  courage,  when  brought  into  the  milder  climates 
-—the  falcon-gentle  moults  in  March,  and  fooner— 
the  peregrine  does  not  moult  till  Auguli — the  com- 
mon falcon  is  of  fuch  fpirit,  that,  like  a conqueror 
in  a country,  he  keeps  all  in  awe  and  fubje£tion  to 
his  prowefs — young  falcons,  though  deprefl’ed  by 
captivity,  will,  when  brought  out,  fly  at  barnacles 
and  wild  geefe — the  falcon’s  purfuit  of  the  heron, 
kite,  or  woodlark,  the  molt  delightful  fport — names 
of  the  falcons  in  ufe  here,  and  in  other  countries — 
among  the  Welch,  the  king’s  falconer  the  fourth 
officer  of  the  ftate  ; was  forbid  to  take  more  than 
three  draughts  of  beer  from  his  horn,, led  he  Ihould 
negleft  his  duty,  v.  105  to  1 14. 


Falconers 
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Falconers  catch  the  kite  for  the  purpofes  of  training 
the  falcon,  and  how,  v.  132. 

Fallopius,  the  two  tubular  veffels  difcovered  by  him,  ii. 
15. 

Famine  fupported  by  carnivorous  animals  for  feveral 
weeks  together,  ii.  297, 

l1  at  of  the  fhammoy,  its  medicinal  virtue — fat  of  ani- 
mals found  efficacious  in  fome  diforders,  iii.  64 

of  the  manati,  expofed  to  the  fun,  has  a fine  fmell 
and  take,  and  exceeds  the  fat  of  any  fea  animal 
" heat  of  the  fun  will  not  fpoil  it,  nor  make 
it  rancid — feveral  other  qualities  of  this  fat,  iv. 
I?4- 

Fat  her -.taper,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  280. 

Fawn,  name  of  the  buck  and  the  doe  the  firk  year, 
iii.  1 1 8.  7 

Feathers  of  birds  deferibed,  v.  5 of  the  oftrich  al- 

mok  as  foft  as  down,  47 — different  ufes  made  of 
goofe-feathers,  vi.  112 

Feather-beds  utterly  unknown  in  countries  bordering 
on  tne  Levant,  and  all  Afia — ancients  did  not  ufe 
feather-beds — Pliny  fpeaks  of  bolkers  of  feathers 
foi  their  heads — feathers  make  a confiderable  article 
Oi  commerce— different  qualities— beft  method  of 
curing  them — old  feathers  more  valuable  than  new, 
vi.  1 1 2. 

Fecundity  of  the  rabbit  greater  than  of  the  hare,  iv. 
I5' 

Feeling,  deprived  of  feeling,  our  eyes  would  mifrepre- 
fent  the  fituation  and  the  number  of  all  things  around 
us,  ii.  135— blind  men  have  this  fen fe  finer  than 
others,  and  why — the  groffek  and  moft  ufeful  of  the 
fenfes — no  total  deprivation  of  it  butwith  life — thole 
parts  moft  exercifed  in  it,  acquire  the  greateft  accu- 
racy the  fingers,  by  habit,  greater  in  the  art  than 

others,  not  from  their  having  more  nerves,  170 

fifties  having  no  organs  for  feeling,  muft  be  the  moft 
It upid  of  all  animals — feeling,  the  guardian,  the 
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judge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the  fenfes,  is  never 
found  to  deceive,  171. 

Turret  has  eyes  of  a red  colour,  ii.  76 not  found 

at  prefent  here  but  in  the  domedic  lcate — its  deferip- 
tion — a native  of  the  torrid  zone— naturally  fiich  an 
enemv  of  the  rabbit,  that  a young  ferret,  although 
unacquainted  with  the  kind,  will  fiercely  attack  and 
bite  even  a dead  one — ufe  of  ferrets  in  warrens, 
to  enter  the  holes  muzzled,  and  drive  the  rabbits 
into  the  nets  at  the  mouth — to  bring  the  ferret  from 
his  hole,  draw  and  other  fubdances  burnt  at  the 
mouth— the  female  lefs  than  the  male,  whom  die 
feeks  with  great  ardour,  and  often  dies  without 
being  admitted — they  deep  continually,  and  the  in- 
dant  they  awake  feem  eager  for  food— are  ufuaily 
fed  with  bread  and  milk — breed  twice  a year — iome 
devour  their  young  as  foon  as  brought’  forth,  and 
then  become  fit  for  the  male  again— the  litter  ufu- 
ally  from  five  to  fix  young ; and  thefe  confid  of  more 
females  than  males — its  lcent  feetid — has  attacked 
and  killed  children  in  the  cradle — is  eafily  irritated, 
and  then  fmells  more  oftenfively — its  bite  difficult 
of  cure— has  eight  grinding  teeth — to  the  ferret 
kind  may  be  added  an  animal  called  by  Mr.  Buffon 

the  vanfire,  iii.  332  to  336 originally  from 

Africa,  iv.  2i. 

Fever,  opinion  that  the  lion  is  in  a continual  fever,  iii. 
207. 

Fewmet , name  for  the  excrement  of  the  dag,  iii.  105. 

Fibres,  mufcular,  compofe  the  domachs  of  infers, 
iii.  6. 

Fieldfare,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  279,  282,  287.- 

Fielding  affirms  he  never  knew  a perfon  with  a deady 
glavering  fmile,  but  he  found  him  a rogue,  ii.  86. 

Figure,  little  known  exatfly  of  the  proportion  of  the 
human  figure,  ii.  97 — diderent  opinions  concerning 
it,  98 — whence  proceed  the  variations  in  the  human 
figure,  220— the  olded  meafure  of  the  human  figure 

in 
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in  the  monument  of  Cheops,  in  the  firft  pyramid  of 

Eygpt,  Z43. 

Finder,  a dog  of  the  generous  kind,  iii.  264. 

Fins,  different  purpofes  they  anfwer  in  fifties,  vi. 
139  to  142 — thofe  of  the  whale — their  ufe,  175, 
176,  1 8 1 . 

Fin-fijh , vi.  175— its  food,  182. 

Fingers,  by  habit,  and  not  from  a greater  number  of 
nerves,  become  exafter  in  the  art  of  feeling  than 
anv  other  part,  even  where  fenfation  is  more  deli- 
cate and  line,  ii.  170. 

Fire,  perpetual,  in  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  L 80 

advantages  arifing  from  the  fubterranean  fires,  1 15, 

x j 6 put  out  by  the  fun  Ihining  upon  it,  and  why, 

3 1 1 — fleeting  balls  of  fire,  352 — great  globe  of 
fire  feen  at  Bononia  in  Italy,  not  lefs  than  a mile 
long,  and  half  a mile  broad,  356 — lighted  to  pre- 
ferve  herds  and  flocks  from  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
iii.  206. 

Fireflare,  Pliny,  rElian,  and  Oppian,  fupply  the  wea- 
pon of  this  fiflt  with  a venom  affefting  even  the  in- 
animate creation — reafons  to  doubt  of  it,  vi.  235, 
236. 

Fijhes,  petrified,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Caftravan, 

i.  42 filh  in  abundance  found  in  a new-formed 

ifland — thofe  who  eat  of  them  died  lhortly  after, 
117 — cannot  live  in  water  whence  the  air  is  ex- 
haufted,  295  — Ihowers  of  fifties  railed  in  the  air  by 
tempefts,  364 — moft  of  them  produced  from  the  egg, 

ii.  24 — have  no  eye-lids  at  all,  78 — nor  any  neck, 
93 — are  allured  by  mufic,  155 — having  no  organs 
for  feeling,  muft  be  ftupid,  17 1 — ruminating  fort, 

iii.  5 — — the  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fifties 
opinion,  that  all  filh  are  naturally  of  the  fait  ele- 
ment, and  have  mounted  up  into  freln  water  by  ac- 
cidental migration — fome  fwim  up  rivers  to  depofit 
their  fpawn ; of  which  the  fize  is  enormous,  and 
the  ftioals  endlefs — all  keep  to  the  fea,  and  would 
expire  in  fiefh  water — the  number  to  which  name* 
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are  given,  and  of  the  figure  of  which  fomethino-  h 
known,  according  to  Linnams,  are  above  four  hun- 
dred—their  puriuits,  migrations,  focieties,  antipa- 
thies, pleafures,  times  of  geftation,  and  manner  of 
bringing  forth,  are  all  hidden  in  the  turbulent  ele- 
ment that  protects  them— the  hiltory  of  filhes  can 
have  little  in  it  entertaining;  for,  inltead  of  Itudy- 
ing  their  nature,  pains  have  been  taken  to  encreafe 
their  catalogues— that  fhape  granted  to  molt  filhes, 
w imitated  in  fuch  vefl'els  as  are  defigned  to  fail 
with  the  greatell  fwiftnefs— any  large  fifh  overtakes 
a ihip  in  full  fail,  with  great  eafe—  the  chief  inltru- 
ments  m the  motion  of  a filh  are  the  fins— in  fome 
they  are  more  numerous  than  in  others — it  is  not 
always  the  fifh  with  the  greatell:  number  of  fins  that 
have  the  fwifteft  motion — how  the  fins  afiill  the  fiih 
in  riling  or  finking,  in  turning,  or  leaping  out  of 
the  water — all  this  explained  by  the  experiment  of  a 
carp  put  into  a large  veflel— all  filhes  covered  with 
a ilimy,  glutinous  matter,  that  defends  their  bodies 

from  the  immediate  contadl  of  the  furrounding  fluid 

they  fall  behind  terreilrial  animals  in  their  fenfations 
■—their  ienfe  of  touching  and  fmelling — their  fenfe 
of  tailing — hearing  is  found  Hill  more  imperfeft,  if 
round  at  all— Mr.  Gouan’s  experiment  to  this  pur- 
P0'<“~fr°m  it  is  learned  they  are  as  deaf  as  mute 
—their  fenfe  of  feeing — their  brain — their  rapacity 
infatiable — when  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft  ex- 
piring, they  greedily  fwallow  the  bait  by  which  thev 
are  allured  to  dellruction — the  maw  placed  next  the 
mouth;  and  though  polTelTed  of  no  fenfible  heat,  is 
enaued  with  a faculty  of  digeiiion,  contrary  to  the 
fyltem,  that  the  heat  of  the  llomach  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  for  digeftion — though  for  ever  prowling,  can 
umer  want  of  food  very  long — inllances  of  it,  vi. 
*37  J49"  ’life  of  a fifh  but  one  fcene  of  hofli- 

hty,  violence,  and  evafion— the  caufes  of  annual  mi- 
g.  ations — all  Hand  in  need  of  air  for  fupport — thofe 
of  the  whale  kind  come  to  the  furface  of  the  fea 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  breathe  frelh  air ex- 

periment of  a carp  in  a large  vafc  of  water,  placed 

under 
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under  an  air-pump — general  method  of  explaining 
refpiration  in  fifhes,  the  defeription  and  ufes  of  their 
air-bladder — full  play  of  the  gills  prevented,  or  the 
bony  covers  kept  from  moving,  the  animal  would  fall 
into  convulsions,  and  die — fome  fifhes  have  no  ait- 
bladder — can  live  but  a few  minutes  without  air — 
nothing  more  difficult  to  account  for,  than  the  man- 
ner of  their  getting  this  fupply — no  part  of  die  ac- 
count of  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  well  fupported — 
Bacon’s  obfervations  upon  their  growth  and  age — 
two  methods  for  determining  the  age  of  fillies,  more 
ingenious  than  certain — a carp  found  to  be  a hun- 
dred years  old — the  difeovery  confirmed  by  authors 
— longevity  of  thefe  animals,  nothing  compared  to 
their  fecundity — fome  multiply  by  millions — fome 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  fome  produce  eggs 
— the  former  rather  the  leaft  fruitful — the  vivipa- 
rous blenny  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at  a 
time,  all  alive,  and  playing  together  round  the  parent, 
150  to  16c — different  feafons  for  depofiting  fpawn, 
163 — fome  fifhes  have  the  tendernefs  of  birds  or 
* quadrupedes  for  their  young,  164 — their  copulation 
as  yet  a doubt,  162 — the  flefh  of  fillies — queflion  to 
the  learned  concerning  the  flefh  of  fifhes,  166 — 
cetaceous  fifhes,  167 — cartilaginous  fillies,  209 — 
fucking-fifli  flicks  to  the  fliark — called  the  fhark’s 
pilot,  and  why,  222 — all  fifh  more  delicate  about  a 
baited  hook,  than  their  ordinary  food,  228 — belt 
bait  for  all  is  frefh  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a 
.proper  fize — experience  fhews,  the  larger  fifh  take  a 
fmail  one  upon  the  hook,  fooner  than  any  other,  bait. 
232 — more  than  tliofe  of  the  ray  kind  poffeffed  of 
the  numbing  quality — Condamine  informs  us  of  a 
fifh  with  the  powers  of  the  torpedo,  and  refembling 
a lamprey,  242 — lamprey  of  the  Englifh  Severn  the 
moil  delicate  fifh  whatever,  244— -fun-fijb,  deferibed, 
258 — lump-fifli,  260 — pipe-fjb,  262 — galhy-fijb,  266 
— fpinous  fifhes,  271 — Mr.  Gouan’s  fyitem  of  fpi- 
nous  fifhes,  274  to  287 — all  fifh  of  the  fame  kind 
have  the  fame  number  of  bones — the  final!,  lean, 
and  with  many  fins,  the  moll  bony — vulgar  ex- 

preffion. 
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cxpreflion,  that  fillies  at  fome  feafons  are  more  bony 
than  at  others,  fcarce  deferves  contradi&ion— none 
imbibe  the  lea -faltnels  with  theirfood,  orinrefpiration 
— whence  then  do  fome  fifties  live  there,  and  quickly 
expire  in  frefti  water — fome  tribes  live  only  in  the  fea  ; 
others  only  in  frelh  water;  fome  a part  of  the  feafon 
in  one,  and  a part  in  the  other,  as  the  falmon,  the 
{had,  the  fmelt,  and  the  flounder — fome  fifti,  as  the 
eel,  defcend  the  frefh-water  ftream  to  bring  forth 
their  young  in  the  fea — in  what  feafon — long  voy- 
ages undertaken  by  fome  tribes  that  conftantly  re- 
fide  in  the  ocean,  and  may  be  called  fifti  of  paflage 
— ftated  returns  and  regular  progrefs  of  thefe  fifti  of 
paflage  the  moll  extraordinary  circumllances  in  the 
hillory  of  nature — names  of  feveral  migrating  fifties 
— of  all  fuch,  the  herring  and  pilchard  take  the  moil 
adventurous  voyages — places  where  found  in  abun- 
dance, 289  to  297 — in  the  iflands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  an  over  quantity,  in  ftioals,  on  the  fwamps, 
dried  up  by  the  fun — the  putrefa&ion  renders  the 
country  unhealthful — amazing  propagation  along 
our  coafts  and  rivers,  not  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tities among  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  Ocean — places 
where  the  fpawn  is  depofited — doubts  whether  moll 
fifti  come  from  the  egg  completely  formed — man- 
ner in  which  the  eggs  of  fifti  are  impregnated, 
wholly  unknown — growth  of  fifties — inftance  in  the 
growth  of  the  mackarel — all  live  upon  each  other 
in  fomeftateof  their  exiftence — of  thole  in  the  ocean, 
of  the  fpinous  kinds,  the  dorado  the  moll:  voraci- 
ous— flying-filh  chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado — their 
warfare — opinion  that  all  fifties  are  natives  of  the 
fea,  founded  upon  their  fuperior  fecundity  of  breed- 
ing twenty  vo  one — certainly  frelh-water  fifties 
abate  of  their  courage  and  rapacity — greedincfs  of 
the  fea-fifti  to  devour  the  bait  prodigious,  compared 
with  the  manner  it  is  taken  in  frefti  water — differ- 
ence of  baits  with  which  they  are  caught — fome  fifties 
rendered  fo  torpid  in  the  northern  rivers,  as  to  be 
frozen  up  in  the  mafles  of  ice,  and  continue  there 
feveral  months,  feemingly  without  life  or  fenfaticm, 
waiting  the  approach  of  a warmer  furvtoreftore 
•Vol.  VIII,  M them 
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them  to  life  and  liberty — each  fpecies  of  fifh  in- 
fefted  with  worms  of  different  kinds — mcft  viva- 
cious animals — often  live  upon  fubflances  poifonous 
to  the  more  perfeft  dalles  of  animated  nature — 
numbers  of  fifhes  making  poifonous  wounds,  fcarcely 
to  be  doubted — fome  fifhes  being  poifonous  is  noto- 
rious, the  caufe  infciutablc- — Dr.  Grainger,  after 
refjding  many  years  at  St.  Chriflopher’s,  aihrms, 

. that  of  fifh  caught  at  one  end  of  the  ifland,  fome 
were  good  and  wholefome,  while  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  taken  at  a different  end,  were  dangerous,  and 
commonly  fatal— the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions 
give  an  account  of  poifonous  qualities  of  fifh,  at 
New  Providence — all  kinds,  at  different  times, 
alike  dangerous ; tire  fame  fpecies  this  day  ferving 
as  nourifhment,  the  next  found  fata! — fpeculations 
and  conjectures  to  which  thefe  poifonous  qualities 
have  given  rife,  305  to  319, 

File-fijh,  molt  wonderful  of  the  fhelly  tribe,  vii.  60. 
See  P kolas. 

Fijhery  of  pearls,  feveral — chiefly  carried  on  in  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  vii.  52 — the  people  deftined  for 
-the  pearl  fifheries — they  die  confumptive — in  what 
fnannfer  they  fifh  for  pearls,  54,  55. 

Fifmhg-frog,  from  its  deformity  called  fea-dcvil—  con- 
ceit that  this  fifh  ufes  its  two  long  beards,  or  fila- 
ments, for  fi filing — Rondelet  fays,  that  the  Rowels 
taken  out,  the  body  appears  tranfparent;  mid  with 
a lighted  candle  in  it,  has  a formidable  appearance 
— fifhermen  have  a great  regard  for  this  ugly  fiih, 
as  an  enemy  to  the  dog-fifli — when  taken  they  fet 
it  at  liberty,  vi.  259. 

Fijfures , perpendicular,  found  in  every  field,  and  every 
quarry — their  caufes,  i.  57. 

Fiflularia , defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  285. 

Flame  will  burn  under  water — none  found  continuing 
to  burn  without  air,  i.  31 1. 

Flamingo,  the  moll  remarkable  of  the  crane  kind ; 
the  tailed,  bulkieft,  and  moil  beautiful— its  deferip- 
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tion— •chiefly  found  in  America — once  known  on 
all  the  coafts  of  Europe — in  deferted  regions,  the 
flamingos  live  in  a Itate  of  fociety,  and  under  a 
better  polity  than  others  of  the  feathered  creation 
—delicacy  of  its  flefh — when  the  firft  Europeans 
in  America  killed  one,  the  reft  regarded  the  fall  in 
fixed  aftoniiliment;  thus  the  fowler  levelled  the 
flock,  before  any  began  to  efcape — it  is  now  one 
of  the  fcarceft  and  fhyeft  birds  in  the  world — places 
it  chiefly  inhabits — always  appoint  one  as  a watch, 
who  gives  notice  of  danger,  with  a voice  as  fhrill 
as  a trumpet — negroes  fond  of  their  company,  and 
think  their  fociety  a gift  from  heaven,  and  protec- 
tion from  evils — thofe  killed  hidden  in  the  long 
grafs,  to  prevent  ill  treatment  from  the  blacks  dif- 
covering  the  murder  of  their  facred  birds — are 
frequently  taken  with  nets — refufe  all  nourifhment, 
when  taken,  pine  and  die,  if  left  to  themfelves  in. 
captivity — its  tongue  is  the  moft  celebrated  deli- 
cacy ; a diih  of  them,  fays  Labat,  is  a feaft  for  an 
emperor — a Roman  emperor  had  fifteen  hundred 
flamingos  tongues  ferved  up  in  a difli — their  tongue 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird — its  flelh — they 
move  in  rank  like  cranes — appear  in  flight  of  a 
bright  red  as  a burning  coal — manner  of  feeding 
very  lingular — favages  of  Canada  cail  it  tococo,  and 
why— time  of  breeding,  and  their  nelts— number  of 
their*^gs — colour  when  young — then  become  fa- 
miliar in  five  or  fix  days,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and 
drink  fea-water;  but  generally  pine  away,  wanting 
their  natural  fupplies,  and  die  in  a lhort  time — 
favages  make  ornaments  of  their  plumes ; and  the 
Ikin  lometimes  ferves  the  Europeans  to  make  muffs, 
vi.  9 to  17. 

Flea,  perfecutes  the  hare,  iv.  1 2 — it  can  draw  a chain 
a hundred  times  heavier  than  itfelf,  and  eat  ten 
times  its  own  fize  of  provifion  in  one  day,  vii.  226 
—its  defeription,  244— arborefeent  water  flea,  or 
monoculus,  deferibed,  261 — Leuwenhoeck  has  dif- 
co.ered  above  fix  thoufand  facets  on  the  cornea  ot 
a flea,  367..  / 

Flemings, 
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Flemings,  pofTefTed  the  art  of  cloth- working  in  a fupe- 
rior  degree — were  invited  to  fettle  here,  iii.  40. 
Flejh,  dries  at  Cufco  like  wood,  without  corrupting, 

ii.  251 — the  Perfians  efteem  that  of  the  wild  afs  fo 

highly,  that  its  de'icacy  is  a proverb  among  them, 
347 of  the  fallow  deer,  preferred  to  any  other, 

iii.  1 16 — of  the  roe-buck,  between  one  and  two 
years  old,  allowed  the  greateft  delicacy  known,  129 
—of  the  tiger,  is  good  for  food  ; fome  hold  it  fupe- 
rior  to  mutton,  230— of  dogs,  fold  in  fliambles  all 
over  China;  and  the  negroes  of  the  coafts  of 
Guinea  efteem  it  a delicacy,  as  likewife  that  of 
toads,  lizards,  and  tigers,  275 — that  of  the  wolf 
very  indifferent ; no  creature  known  to  eat  it  but 
the  wolf  himfelf,  299 — of  the  fquafh,  tolerable  food, 
357 — that  of  the  glutton  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  373 

• — of  the  hare,  religioufly  abftained  from  by  Jews, 
ancient  Britons,  and  Mahometans,  iv.  13 — of  tire 
paca,  conftdered  a great  delicacy,  5 1 — of  the  ten- 
drac,  thought  by  the  Indians  a great  delicacy,  100 
—of  the  pangolin,  conftdered  a very  great  delicacy 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa,  114 — of  the  armadilla, 
or  tatou,  laid  to  be  delicate  eating,  122 — of  the 
feal,  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 

1 68— of  the  monkey,  liked  by  the  negroes,  210 

of  the  oftrich,  profcribed  in  fcripture,  unfit  to  be 
eaten,  v.  5c— of  the  emu,  or  die  American  oftrich, 
good  to  be  eaten,  62* — of  the  dodo,  good  and 
wholefome  eating,  71 — of  the  vulture,  falcon,  and 
ofprey,  when  young,  excellent  food,  according  to 
Belonius — that  of  carnivorous  birds  ftringy  and  ill 
tafted,  foon  corrupted,  and  tinflured  with  that  ani- 
mal food  upon  which  they  fubfift,  77 — of  the  bird 
condor,  as  difagreeable  as  carrion,  92 — of  the  pea- 
cock, keeps  longer  unputrefied  than  of  any  other 
animal,  155 — of  die  pheafant,  conftdered  as  the 
£reatelt  dainty— of  the  quail,  a very  great  delicacy, 
190 — that  of  die  partridge,  fo  valued  by  die 
French,  according  to  Willughby,  that  no  feaft  could 
be  complete  without  it,  183 — of  the  toucan,  tender 
and  nourilhing,  21S— of  young  herons,  in  pariicu- 

lar 
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lar  cftimation  in  France,  355 — of  the  bittern, 
greatly  elteemed  among  the  luxurious,  vi.  4 — of 
the  puffin,  formerly  by  the  church  allowed  on 
lenten  days,  94 — of  tilhes,  yields  little  nourilhment,  , 
165 — queftion  propofed  to  the  learned  concerning 
it,  1 66 — of  the  young  porpefle,  faid  to  be  as  well 
tailed  as  veal,  205 — of  the  (hark,  is  hardly  di- 
geilible  by  any  but  negroes,  who  are  fond  of  it  to 
diftraftion,  223 — of  the  turtle,  is  become  a branch 
of  commerce,  363 — that  of  fome  crabs  is  poifon- 
ous,  342 — of  the  great  Mediterranean  turtle  fome- 
times  poifonous,  339. 

Flies,  torment  the  elephant  unceafmgly — arts  the  ele- 
phant tries  to  keep  them  off,  iv.  248 dragon- 

fly, or  the  libella,  vii.  2 S6— common  water-fly, 
i'wims  on  its  back,  326 — the  cornea  fo  adapted  by 
Puget,  as  to  fee  objetts  through  it  with  a micro- 
fcope — flrangenefs  of  its  reprefentations — does  the 
fly  lee  obje&s  flngly,  as  with  one  eye;  or  is  every 
facet  a complete  eye,  exhibiting  its  objett  diftinft 

from  the  reft,  vii.  367,  et  fey. the  Spanilh  fly, 

viii.  73.  See  Cantharides. 

Flir.tjhire , in  a lead  mine  there,  two  great  grinding 
teeth,  and  part  of  the  tufk  of  an  elephant,  difco- 
vcred,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  yards,  iv.  264. 

Flounder,  known  to  produce,  in  one  feafon,  above  one 
million  of  eggs,  vi.  16 1. 

Finds,  afcending  in  veffels  emptied  of  air — rifing  in 
capillary  tubes,  and  how  this  comes  to  pafs,  i.  178. 

Flumide , defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  284. 

Flux  of  the  fea,  i.  233 — not  equal  in  the  Streight  of 
Magellan,  242. 

Fly-catcher,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  282. 

Flying-fip,  its  defcription,  vi.  285 — chiefly  fought  by 
the  dorado,  3 1 1 . 

Fly-trap,  name  of  a flower,  clofing  upon  the  flies 
that  light  upon  it,  viii.  94. 

Fast  us,  the  canal  of  communication  through  which 
the  blood  circulates  in  the  feetus,  without  going 
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through  the  lungs,  has  been  found  open  in  fome  bo- 
dies that  have  been  difl'eded,  vii.  54. 

F ongwhang,  natives  of  China  give  a fantaftic  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  imaginary  bird,  v.  170. 

Fontenelle,  a celeb,  ated  writer,  of  a weak  and  delicate 
habit  of  body ; the  remarkable  equality  of  his  tem- 
per lengthened  out  his  life  to  above  an  hundred 

nothing  could  vex  or  make  him  uneafy,  ii.  185. 

Food,  man  can  live  without  it  for  feven  days a 

Scotchman,  for  the  {pace  of  fix  weeks,  took  no  food 
at  all,  ii.  1 2 1 . 

l oot,  hares  have  the  foie  of  it  furnilhed  with  hair, 
iv.  8.  See  Hare  and  Hair. 

Foramen  ovale,  opening  in  the  heart  of  the  feetus,  ii. 
42 in  the  feal’s  heart,  never  clofes,  iv.  160. 

I or  bin,  (chevalier)  his  account  of  baboons  forcing 
women  in  Siam,  iv.  157. 

Forehead,  narrow,  liked  by  the  Romans,  ii.  69. 

Forejls,  generally  divided  between  monkies  and  fer- 
pents,  iv.  207. 

Form  of  hares  made  in  places  where  the  colour  of  the 
grafs  mofl  refembles  that  of  their  fkin ; is  open  to 
the  fouth  in  winter,  and  to  the  north  in  fummer, 
ty.  9 — they  fieep  or  repofe  in  them  by  day,  iv.  7. 

Fonnka-leo,  the  lion-ant,  deferibed — its  habits — re- 
treat— contrivances  for  catching  other  infeds— 
when  attaining  a certain  age,  changes  its  form — 
ciefcription,  when  become  a large  and  beautiful 
fly  of  the  libellula  kind,  vii.  292  to  299. 

FoJJile,  teeth  of  elephants  often  found  in  that  fiate, 
iv.  263 — bones  found  in  Peru  and  Brafil,  265 — 
fliells  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  not  found  in  the 
ocean,  vii.  14. 

Fouine,  animal  of  the  weafel  kind,  iii.  341. 

Fowls,  large,  do  not  rife  eafily,  and  why,  v.  7 — few 
water-fowls  known  to  breed  in  England,  and  why, 
3C — thofe  of  reddifli  plumage  the  ancients  held  in- 
valuable ; the  white,  as  unlit  for  donieftic  purpofes, 

and 
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and  fit  as  prey  to  rapacious  birds — Ariilotle  thinks 

them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former,  145 lea- 

fowls  ever  fporting  on  formidable  fea-coalls,  vi.  71 
— general  charaflcriftics  of  water- fowls— their  food 
—the  gull  kiud — the  penguin  kind — the  goofe  kind, 
41  to  45 — water-fowls  properly  of  no  climate,  96. 

Foxes,  hunt  in  packs,  iii.  255 — their  cubs  born  blind, 
like  thofe  of  the  dog — the  fox  lives  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years — remarkable  inftance  of  parental 
alfettion  of  a Ihe-fox — all  animals  make  war  upon 
the  fox — even  the  birds — refutes  to  engender  with 
the  dog — brings  forth  fewer  than  the  dog;,  and  but 
once  a year — the  female  goes  with  young  fix 
weeks,  and  feldom  ftirs  out  while  pregnant — various 
colours  of  them — three  varieties  of  this  aniipal  in 
Great  Britain  ; greyhound-fox,  maftiff-fox,  and  cur- 
fox — round  the  pole  they  are  all  colours — jackall 
taken  for  the  fox — fein  of  the  black  fox  mod 
efteetned,  a fingle  fkin  felling  for  forty  or  fifty 
crowns,  305  to  309 — in  Greenland,  do  not  change 
colour  at  all,  330 — taken  young,  are  gentle  only 
while  cubs ; growing  older,  difcover  their  natural 
appetites  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  257 — nothing  eat- 
able comes  amifs  to  them,  rats,  mice,  ferpents, 
toads,  and  lizards  ; infedls,  crabs,  fhrimps,  and 
fhell-fifh  ; carrots,  wax,  and  honey ; even  the 
hedge-hog,  303 — chace  of  the  fox — their  offenfive 
fmell  often  the  caufe  of  their  death — way  they  find 
to  fubfift — name  given  by  huntfmen  to  a fox  of  the 
fecond  year — old  fox  the  name  for  the  third  year, 
300  to  304 — many  animals  in  this  country  bred 
between  a dog  and  a fox — experiments  prove  nei- 
ther the  wolf  nor  the  fox  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  dog,  each  a fpecies  perfeftly  diftintt,  276 — 
exaftly  refembles  the  wolf  and  the  dog  internally, 
299— defcriptiort — eyes,  obliquely  fituated,  like  the 
wolf,  300 often  takes  poffeflion  of  the  hole  quit- 

ted by  the  badger,  or  forces  it  from  its  retreat  by 
art,  iv.  303. 
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Fox,  (croft)  name  of  the  i/atis,  when  turning  white, 
iii.  316. 

Fox-/ ailed  monkey,  of  the  fagoin  kind,  iv\  222. 

France,  its  kings  of  the  firft  race  had  whifkers  knot- 
ted and  buttoned  with  gold,  ii.  88 under  Fran- 

cis I.  peacocks  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
not  to  be  eaten,  but  feen,  v.  155. 

Ftay,  fa  id  when  ftags  rub  off  the  peel  of  their  horns 
againft  trees,  iii.  105. 

Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  wrote  a treatife  upon 
hawking,  v.  106. 

F riezeland,  great  inundations  there,  i.  260. 

Frifchehaff,  a lake  where  the  fturgeon  is  found  in 
greateft  numbers,  vi.  251. 

Frog,  defignedly  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 
Norway  rat,  iv.  62 — the  rat  put  a ftop  to  their  in- 
creafe,  and  the  frog  is  almoft  extinCt  in  that  king- 
dom, 63 differences  between  it  and  the  toad, 

in  figure  and  conformation,  vii.  67 — the  frog  the 
belt  ftvvimmer  of  all  four-footed  animals — its  de- 
fc rip tion— male  or  female  have  no  external  inftru- 
ments  of  generation  ; the  anus  ferving  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  both — coupling  of  the  common  brown  frog 
— experiments  to  difeover  how  their  impregnation 
is  performed — the  female  not  impregnated  by  the 
mouth,  as  conjectured,  nor  by  the  thumbs,  as  ima- 
gined by  Linnaeus,  but  by  imperfion  of  male  femi- 
hal  fluid  upon  the  eggs  proceeding  from  the  body 
— how  the  female  brings  forth  eggs— various 
changes  in  the  eggs,  after  impregnation  by  the 
male — the  animal  in  its  perfect  ftate,  from  feeding 
upon  vegetables,  becomes  carnivorous,  lives  upon 
worms  and  infeCts,  and  leeks  for  food  upon  land — 
myriads  feen  on  fuch  occafions,  have  been  fancied 
to  be  generated  in  the  clouds,  and  fhowered  down 
on  earth — their  habitudes  and  food — differences  of 
fexes  not  perceivable  until  their  fourth  year — do 
not  begin  to  propagate  till  that  period — live  about 
twelve  years— a German  furgecn  kept  one  eight 

years 
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years  in  a glafs  covered  with  a net ; fed  it  often, 
but  fparingly — indances  of  tenacioufnefs  of  life — - 
the  male  only  croaks — large  water-frog’s  note  as 
loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a bull,  and  heard  at  three 
miles  didance — times  of  their  croaking — no  wea~ 
ther-glafs  fo  true  in  foretelling  changes — adhere  to 
the  backs  of  fiihes — dory  of  Walton  to  this  pur- 
poie — dry  weather  hurtful  to  frogs,  vii.  68  to  82.  See 
Fijhing-frog. 

Frofl,  dry,  augments  evaporation,  i.  349. 

r roft-fmoke,  fogs  near  the  pole  form  halos,  or  luminous- 
circles,  i.  360. 

Froth-ivorm,  its  defcription,  vii.  325. 

Fumes  of  hot  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  blown  into  • 
the  place  where  an  animal  is  confined,  indantly 
dedroys  it,  i.  298. 

Fur,  the  colder  the  country,  the  larger  and  the  warmer 

the  fur — indances  of-it,  iL  302* of  the  white  fox 

r.ot  edeemed,  and  why,  iii.  308 — the  ifatis  of  no 
value,  unlefs  killed  in  winter,  316 — the  ermine  the 
mod  valuable  of  any,  328 — no  eafy  matter  to  ac- 
count for  warmth  of  furs  of  northern  quadrupedes, 
or  how  they  come  to  have  fuch  abundant  covering* 
— particulars  on  this  fubjeCt,  329 — white  weafel, 
found  In  Great  Britain,  of  no  value — ermine,  in* 
every  country,  changes  by  time,  332 — of  the  pole- 
cat, in  lefs  edimation  than  fome  of  inferior  kinds, 
339 — of  the  yellow-breaded  martin,  more  valuable 
and  beautiful  than  the  white,  341 — different  colours 
of  the  fable,  346 — of  the  genette,  valuable,  360 — 
of  the  civet,  impregnated  with  the  perfume,  364-— 
of  the  glutton,  has  the  mod  beautiful  ludfe,  and  is 
preferred  to  all,  except  the  Siberian  fable,  373— 
of  the  hare,  forms  a considerable  article  in  the  hat 

manufacture,  iv.  12 of  the  cricetus,  or  German 

rat,  very  valuable,  79 — infide  down  of  the  vulture’s 
wing  makes  a warm  and  comfortable  kind  of  fur, 
v.,98. 
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Gadfly,  formidable  in  Lapland — brings  on  an  incur- 
able diforder  upon  the  rein-deer — precautions  uled 
againft  them,  iii.  145. 

Gadus,  the  cod-fifh,  its  defeription,  vi.  283. 

Gaganda,  ifland  of  Ethiopia,  parrots  found  there  by 
the.  Romans,  v.  251. 

Galam,  a place  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  Senegal, 
taken  from  the  French,  very  unhealthy,  i.  198. 

Galen  afferts  the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheafants  good  to 
be  eaten ; thofe  of  geel'e  and  oltriches  word  of  all, 
v.  58. 

Galinajfos , Spanilh  name  of  vultures  in  America,  v. 
102. 

Gall  of  the  lhammois  held  ufeful  to  ftrengthen  the 
light,  iii.  64 — the  deer  kind  have  none,  86. 

Gall-nuts,  detcription  of  the  i nfe ft  forming  and  re- 
dding in  them,  and  its  transformations,  viii.  81.. 

Galley-fijb,  its  defeription — its  legs  adhefive — common 
in  America,  perpetually  floating — no  efforts  made 
to  hurt  can  make  it  fink — never  perceived  to  move 
on  fhore,  fo  llrongly  adhering  to  whatever  fub- 
ilances  applied — the  fmalleit  quantity  of  flimy  fub- 
ftance  from  its  legs  burns  the  fkin  like  hot  oil — 
the  lhore  covered  with  them,  a fore-runner  of  a 
ftorm,  vi.  266,  et  feq. 

Galley -avorm,  its  difference  from  the  fcoiopendra,  vii. 

275- 

Game,  fanguinary  laws  to  preferve  it,  in.  102. 

Ganges , a river  vifited  annually  by  a hundred  thou- 
fand  pilgrims,  who  pay  them  devotions  to  it  as  to 
God/i.  196— in  its  courfe  receives  twenty  riverS, 
202. 

Gannett  the  foland  goofe,  its  defeription — fubfifts  upon 
fifh— places  abounding  with  them— manner  of  pre- 
ferring 
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ferving  them  and  their  eggs,  in  the  ifkmd  of  St. 
Kilda — twenty-three  thouiand  of  this  kind  of  young 
birds  confumed  annually  there — a bird  of  paifage 
— its  migrations — never  comes  near  the  land — 
where  feen,  it  announces  the  arrival  of  herrings — 
exceeds  the  cormorant  in  quicknefs  of  fight — me- 
thod of  taking  its  prey — manner  of  taking  them  at 
fea — number  of  their  eggs — the  young  counted  a 
-great  dainty,  and  fold  very  dear,  vi.  64  to  68. 

Garter -JiJh,  the  lipidopus,  its  defcription,  vi.  284. 

Gajhrrojlcus , or  the  ftickleback,  defcription  of  this 
filh,  vi.  281. 

Gazelles , neither  goat  nor  deer — partake  of  both  na- 
tures— they  form  a diftinft  kind — their  defcription 
— of  all  animals  it  has  the  moft  beautiful  eye— 
ealicrn  poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their  miftrefles 
to  thole  of  the  gazelle — BufFon  makes  but  twelve 
varieties — their  names  and  defcriptions,  iii.  65  to 
75  — - comparing  them  together,  we  find  but  flight 
diftinctions — are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates 
— no  animals,  but  of  the  winged  kind,  can  overtake 
them — are  purfued  by  falcons;  and  this  hunting  is 
a principal  amufement  among  the  great  in  the  Eaft 
— aH"o  hunted  with  the  ounce — another  way  of  tak- 
ing them— keep  in  foiitary  and  inacceffible  places, 
77  to  80 — the  bubalus,  more  properly  one  of 
Africa,  138 — the  moil  ufual  prey  for  the  lion  in 
deferts  and  forefts,  207 — the  prey  of  the  panther, 
241 — purfued  by  the  jackall,  makes  towards  houfes- 
and  towns,  312. 

Gekko,  a kind  of  falamander,  vii.  1 2 gt 

Generation , moft  complete  where  feweft  animals  are 

produced,  ii.  44 late  difcovery,  that  male  fifhes 

have  two  organr of  generation,  vi.  162 all  ani- 

mals of  the  fnail  kind  are  hermaphrodites  ; each 
containing  the  inftruments  of  generation  double, 
*vii.  29 — thefe  organs  in  the  mufcle,  39 — male  or 
female  of  frogs  have  no  external  inftruments  for 
that  ufe,  69. 
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Genette,  its  odour  more  faint  than  civet — defcription 
of  this  animal — refembles  the  martin ; more  eafily 
tamed — Belonius  has  feen  them  at  Conftantinople 
tame  as  cats — glands  open  differently  from  others 
of  its  kind — called  the  cat  of  Conftantinople — 
never  found  in  mountains,  or  dry  places — its  fur  va- 
luable— fpecies  not  much  diffufed — countries  where 
it  is  found — the  moft  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  in- 
duftrious  animal— keeps  a houfe  free  from  mice 
and  rats  by  its  fmell,  iii.  358  to  360. 

Genette,  of  the  province  of  Andalufia,  the  beft,  ii.  328. 

Georgians , their  defcription,  ii.  212. 

Gerbua,  has  four  feet ; ufes  only  the  hinder  in  running 
or  refting — the  fwifteft  creature  in  the  world — 
defcription — countries  where  found — live  upon  ve- 
getables, and  burrow  like  rabbits — its  habits,  iv. 
320  to  323. 

Gerenda,  a ferpent  to  which  the  natives  of  Calicut, 
and  thofe  of  the  Mozambique  coaft,  pay  divine 
honours,  vii.  206. 

G'efner  minutely  defcribes  a variety  of  mice  traps,  iv. 
69 — places  bats  among  birds,  126. 

Giant , in  England,  as  late  as  king  James  I.  the  court 
had  one,  ii.  231. 

Giants ,.  probability  of  the  race  affirmed,  poffibility  of 
their  exiilence  denied — Grew’s  opinion — Ferdi- 
nand Magellan,  aPortuguefe,  firft  difcovered  a race 
©f  fuch  people,  towards  the  extreme  coaft  of  South 
America — affent  to  the  exiftence  of  this  gigantic 
race  of  mankind — travellers  confirm  it — feen  here, 
have  the  fame  defeats  of  underftanding  as  dwarfs — 
are  heavy,  phlegmatic,  ftupid,,  and  inclined  to.  fad- 
nefs,  ii.  237  to  242. 

Gibbon,  the  long-armed  ape,  its  defcription,  iv.  193. 

Gills,  their  free  play  prevented,  the  animal  falls  into 
convulfions)  and  dies,  vi.  154. 

Gilibead,.  called  dolphin  by  failors — its  defcription, 
vi.  377.. 

Giwcrrcy 
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Cimerro,  imagined  a breed  between,  an  afs  and  a bull, 

u-  354- 

Glands,  furnifh  the  fcetid  fubftance  in  animals  of  the 
weafel  kind,  iii.  326 — of  the  genette,  open  dif- 
ferently from  others,  359 — un&uous  in  birds,  to' 
preferve  their  feathers,  v.  4 — falivary  in  the  gullet 
and  crop  of  birds,  1 4. 

Gla/s,  a looking-glafs  held  to  the  mouth  of  a perfon 
fuppofed  dead,  an  uncertain  experiment  for  deter- 
mining latent  life,  ii.  193. 

Glitters,  little  impreflions  fo  called  in  the  heads  of 
dags,  iii.  105. 

Globe  of  fire  riling  from  the  fide  of  the  mountain 
Pichinca — a great  one  feen  at  Bononia,  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1676 — pall  wellward  at  a rate  of  a 
hundred  and  lixty  miles  in  a minute — could  not  be 
lefs  than  a mile  long,  and  half  a mile  broad,  i. 
354*  337- 

Globe  of  glafs,  filled  with  water,  affumes  fuccefiively 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  i.  359. 

Gloucefier,  its  corporation  had  an  old  cullom  annually 
to  prefent  the  king  with  a lamprey  pye,  vi.  247. 

Glonv-nvorm,  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  differ  en- 
tirely from  each  other,  viii.  74 — how  and  in  what 
manner  in  which  light  fent  forth  by  the  glow-worm 
is  produced,  hitherto  inexplicable — the  light  con- 
tinues to  grow  paler,  and  at  lad  is  totally  extinft,  if 
the  worm  be  kept  for  fome  time,  75. 

Glue,  made  of  the  horns  of  the  rein-deer,  iii.  133 
— Mr.  Jackfon  found  out  a method  of  making  glue 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  ifinglafs,  vi.  256. 

Glutton,. the  mod  dangerous,  and  mod  fuccefsful,  per- 
fecutor  of  the  rein-deer — its  manner  of  killing  that 
deer,  iii.  157 — belongs  to  the  weafel  kind — there 
is  no  precile  defeription  of  it ; fome  refembling  it 
to  a badger,  fome  to  a fox,  others  to  a hyama — one 
brought  alive  from  Siberia  was  three  feet  long,  and 
about  a foot  and  a half  high — fo  called  from  its 
voracious  appetite— countries  where  found — called 

carcajou 
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carcajou  in  North  America — general  defcription — 
Kay  and  others  doubt  of  its  exiftence — takes  its 
prey  by  furprize,  and  in  what  manner — darts  down 
from  branches  of  trees  upon  the  elk,  or  the  rein- 
deer, flicks  its  claws  between  their  {boulders,  and 
remains  there  firm,  eating  their  necks,  and  digging 
to  the  great  blood-veffels  that  lie  on  that  part — 
amazing  quantity  one  of  thefe  animals  can  eat  at  a 
time;  that  fecn  by  Mr.  Klein,  without  exercife  or 
air,  taken  from  its  native  climate,  and  enjoying 
but  indifferent  health,  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  fieih 
every  day,  and  was  not  fatisfied — it  continues  eat- 
ing and  fleecing,  till  its  prey,  bones  and  all,  be 
devoured — prefers  putrid  flefin  to  that  newly  killed 
—it  is  fo  flow,  that  any  quadrupede  can  efcape  it, 
except  the  beaver — purfues  it  upon  land;  but  the 
beaver  taking  water,  the  glutton  has  no  chance  to 

fucceed — called  the  vulture  of  the  quadrupedes 

in  what  manner  it  makes  up  by  ftratagem  the  de- 
feats of  nature — the  female  goes  with  young  four 
months,  and  brings  forth  two  or  three— the  male 
and  female  equally  reiolutc  in  defence  of  their 
young — is  difficult  to  be  (kinned — Joes  not  fear 
man — is  a folitary  anima1,  and  never  in  company 
but  with  its  female — couples  in  the  midft  of  winter 
— the  fleflr  not  fit  to  be  eaten  — the  fur  has  the  mol 
beautiful  lufire,  and  preferred  to  all,  except  the 
Siberian  fox,  or  the  fable,  366  to  374. 

Gnats,  in  Lapland,  fill  the  air  like  clouds  of  dull — 
are  chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein-deer — remedies  ufed 

againft  them,  iii.  144 proceed  from  a little  worm, 

ufually  feen  at  the  bottom  of  flanding  waters — 
curious  manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid— in 
their  egg  ftate  it  refembles  a buoy^  fixed  by  an  an- 
chor-different fiates  of  the  infeft — in  itslaft  tranf- 
fbrmation,  divefted  of  a fecond  {kin ; in  the  next  it 
refigns  its  eyes,  its  antennae,  and  its  tail,  and  feems 
to  expire — from  the  ipoils  of  the  amphibious  animal 
appears  a little  winged  infedt,  whofe  ftrudturc  is  an 
cbjedt  of  admiration— defcription  of  this  infedt,  and 

of 
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ofits  trunk,  juftly  deemed  one  of  nature’s  maftor- 
pieces — implement  with  which  the  gnat  performs 
its  work  in  fummer — places  where  it  fpends  the 
winter — the  little  brood  fo  numerous,  that  the  water 
is  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  fpecies — fome  gnats 
oviparous,  others  viviparous,  and  come  forth  in  a 
perfett  form ; l'ome  are  males,  and  unite  with  the 
female ; fome  are  females,  requiring  the  male ; 
others  are  of  neither  fex,  and  produce  young  with- 
out copulation — at  the  fixth  generation  their  pro- 
pagation Hops,  the  gnat  no  longer  reproduces  its 
likenefs,  but  requires  the  male  to  renew  its  fecun- 
dity— produced  in  multitudes  beyond  exprefiion  in 
America ; and  found  of  all  fizes,  from  fix  inches 
long,  to  a minutenefs  beyond  the  perception  of  the 
common  eye — native  Indians,  anointed  with  oil, 
lleep  in  cottages  covered  with  thoufands  of  gnats, 
and  have  not  their  (lumbers  interrupted  by  thefe 
cruel  devourers,  viiir  84  to  90. 

Gcat,  its  eyes  are  grey,  ii.  76 — from  Europe  imported 
into  South  America,  foon  degenerates — as  it  grows 
lefs,  it  becomes  more  prolific,  306 — imported  to  the 

African  coaft,  it  feems  to  improve,  307 goat  and 

fheep  propagate  together;  and  may  be  conndered 
as  ot  one  family — the  buck- goat  produces  with  the 
ewe  an  animal,  in  two  or  three  generations  return- 
ing to  the  lheep,  and  retaining  no  marks  of  its 
ancient  progenitor,  iii.  33 — more  fitted  for  a life 
of  favage  liberty  than  the  lheep — is  not  eafily  con- 
fined to  its  flock,  but  chufes  its  own  paflure,  and 
loves  to  flray  from  the  relt — delights  in  climbing 
precipices — is  capricious  and  vagrant — is  not  ter- 
rified at  florins,  or  incommoded  by  rain — immode- 
rate cold  affects  it,  and  produces  a vertigo,  to  which 
this  animal  is  fubjett — proof  of  its  being  naturally 
the  friend  of  man,  and  that  it  feldom  refumes  its 
foreit  wildnefs,  when  once  reduced  into  the  Hate  of 
fervitude — in  fome  places  they  bear  twice  a year— . 
in  warmer  climates  generally  bring  forth  three, 
four,  and  five  at  once — milk  of  goats  medicinal; 

not 
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not  apt  to  curdle  in  the  ftomach — fiefh  of  the  goat, 
properly  prepared,  ranked  b.y  fome  not  inferior  to 
venifon — is  never  fo  good  and  fo  fweet,  in  oar  cli- 
mate, as  mutton — no  man  can  attend  above  fifty 
goats  at  a time— »flefh  of  the  goat  found  to  improve 
between  the  tropics — remarkable  varieties  in  this 
kind— that  of  Natolia,  by  Mr.  Buffon  called  goat ■_ 
of  Angora — its  defcription — the  AJJyrian  goat  of 
Gefner — chiefly  kept  about  Aleppo— little  goat  of 
America,  the  fize  of  a kid ; has  hair  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  breed — Juda  goat,  not  larger  than  a hare 
—common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  the  coaft  or 
Africa-*- goat,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — its 
defcription,  iii.  49  to  55 — boundaries  between  the 
goat  and  deer  kind  difficult  to  fix — Bezoar  goat,  the 
pafan,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  & c.  69 — 
African  wild  goat  of  Grimmim,  fourth  anomalous 
of  the  kind— its  defcription,  75 — goats  eat  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine  plants,  and  rejeft  a hundred 
and  twenty-fix,  163— in  Syria,  remarkable  for  their 
fine,  gloffy,  long,  foft  hair,  1 96. 

Goat-fucker , a notturnal  fwallow  — defcription  and 
habits,  v.  308. 

Gobius,  the  gudgeon,  defcription  of  this  filh,  vi.  279. 

Godignus,  in  hi,  hillory  of  Abyfiinia,  exaggerates  the 
effects  of  the  fhock  of  the  torpedo,  to  an  incredible 
degree,  vi.  241. 

God-wit,  its  dimenfions,  vi.  21 — a bird  of  pafiage,  25. 

Go'tam,  kingdom,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rife,  i.. 
198. 

Gold,  never  contra&s  ruft,  and  why — except  in  places 
where  much  fait  is  ufed,  i.  292. 

Golden-eye,  bird  of  the  duck  kind,  vi.  m6. 

Goldfinch,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  ,.v.  279,  2S0 — 
learns  a fong  from  the  nightingale,  307. 

Goofe,  marks  of  the  goofe  kind,  vi.  97 — food — ab- 
stained from  by  the  ancients,  as  indigellible,  10c — 
one  known  to  live  a hundred  years,  107 — marks  of 
' the 
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the  tame  and  wild  fort — wild  fuppofed  to  breed  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  108 — flight  regularly 
arranged,  109. 

Goo/e,  (Brent)  moll  harmlefs,  but,  for  their  young 
purfue  dogs  and  men— ufe  of  its'  feathers  in  beds 

unknown  in  countries  of  the  Le\*ant  and  Afia 

feathers  a confiderable  article  of  commerce — dif- 
ferent qualities  of  them — the  bed  method  of  curing 
them,  vi.  1 10  to  1 13. 

Goo/e,  (Soland)  deferibed,  vi.  64.  See  Gamut. 

GooJearder,  a round-billed  water-fowl,  its  defeription 
— feeds  upon  filh,  vi.  96. 

Gordian,  the  emperor,  wrote  a poem  upon  the  halcyon, 
of  which  are  no  remains,  vi.  129. 

Gofs-hamok,  of  the  bafer  race  of  hawks,  v.  107— r 
taught  to  fly  at  game — little  obtained  from  its 
efforts,  1 1 8. 

Gottenburgh , in  Sweden,  a catarad  near  it,  i.  207. 
Gouatt,  his  fyftem  of  £ flies  deferves  applaufe  for  more 
than  its  novelty— how  followed  in  arranging  the 
fpinous  clafs  of  filhes,  vi.  274  to  287. 

Graaf,  his  obfervations  upon  the  progrefs  and  en- 
creafe  of  animals  in  the  womb,  ii.  33,  et  feq. 

Grampus , fierce  and  defperate  in  defence  of  its  young 
— remarkable  inftance,  vi.  170 — defeription,  and 
habits,  200. 

Grajhopper , a ruminating  in  fed,  or  fcemingly  fo,  iii. 

6 — differences  between  ours  and  the  cicada  of  the 
ancients — great  varieties  of  this,  animal  in  fliape 
and  colour — defeription  of  the  little  grafliopper, 
that  breeds  plentifully  in  meadows,  and  continues 
chirping  through  the  fummer — the  male  of  this 
tribe  only  vocal— how  their  fecundation  is  per- 
formed— the  male  or  female  never  furvive  the  win- 
ter— their  eggs — from  firft  appearing,  poffeffed  of 
wings — how  it  gets  rid  of  the  outer  flcin — their 
food— places  where  they  depofit  their  eggs,  vii. 
299  to  308. 


Grave 3 
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Grave,  the  greateft  care  recommended  not  to  commit 
thcfe  dearelt  to  us  to  the  grave,  before  real  figns  of 
certain  death  be  afcertained,  ii.  193. 

Great  ah,  river  in  Yorkfliire  running  under  ground, 
and  rifmg  again,  i.  209. 

Grebe,  defcription. of  the  bird — refider.ee,  and  habits ; 
perpetually  diving,  and  very  difficult  to  be  fhot — 
never  ieen  on  land — chiefly  fought  for  the  fldn  of 
its  bread,  and  why — in  breeding-time  their  breads 
are  bare,  vi.  36,  ct  fieq. 

Greenfinch,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280,  281. 

Greenland,  Krantz’s  account  of  the  formation  of  ice- 
mountains  in  that  country,  i.  229 — aurora  boreali s, 
its  appearance  almofl  conllant  in  winter — the  inha- 
bitants not  entirely  forfaken  in  tne  midfl:  of  their 
tedious  night ; this  aurora  affording  them  light  for 

the  purpofes  of  exigence,  361 they  live^moftly 

upon  deals — their  number  daily  diminifhing,  and 
wliy,  iv.  170. 

Greenlanders,  deferibed,  ii.  196 — cuftomary  among 
them  to  turn  Europeans  into  ridicule— a quiet,  or 
a modell  ftranger,  they  deem  almofl  as  well  bred  as 
a Greenlander,  199. 

Grew,  his  opinion  concerning  dwarfs  and  giants,  ii. 
237. 

Greyhound  kind,  iii.  262  —grehound-fiox,  308. 

Gris,  the  petit  gris,  Mr.  Button's  name  for  the  grey 
Virginian  fquirrel,  iv.  24. 

Grofisbeak , bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280. 

Grotto  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Archipelago,  the  moft  re- 
tparkable  fubterraneous  cavern  now  known — de- 
fcription, i.  62. 

Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  fituation  and  defcription 
—noxious  effefts,  i.  78,  79. 

Grous,  chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny 
forefts,  v.'  177. 

Growth  oi  the  child  lefs  every  year,  till  the  time  of 
puberty,  when  it  llarts  up  of  a fuiden,  ii.  55 — 

growth 
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growth  of  the  mind  in  children  correfponds  with 
that  of  the  body,  and  why,  56 — of  fome  young 
people,  ceafes  at  fourteen,  or  fifteen ; in  others, 

continues  till  two  or  three  and  twenty,  72 of 

fifhes,  irregular  and  tardy,  vi.  309. 

Guadalquiuer , river  in  Spain,  buried  in  the  funds,  i. 
209. 

Guanacoes,  a kind  of  camel  in  America,  iv.  293. 

Guanches , ancient  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  of  Tene- 
riffi — art  of  embalming  ftill  preferved  among  them, 
when  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  iiland,  ii.  249. 

Guariba , Brafilian  guariba,  or  warine,  the  largeft  of 
the  monkey  kind  in  America,  delcribed,  iv.  221. 

Guayaquil,  river  in  South  America,  i.  136. 

Gudgeon,  frefh -water  fort  has  no  bladder,  vi.  157— - 
defeription  of  that  fiih,  279. 

Guiba,  animal  refembling  the  gazelle — its  defeription, 
iii.  73. 

Guillemot,  bird  of  the  fmaller  tribe  of  the  penguin 
kind,  vi.  89. 

Guinea,  the  natives  kill  numbers  of  hares  at  a time, 
and  in  what  manner,  iv.  13. 

■ Guinea-a/s,  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  horfe, 
ii-  354* 

Guinea- hen,  deferibed,  v.  171. 

Guinea-hor/e,  remarkable  fports  with  it  among  the 
grandees  of  that  country,  ii.  334. 

Guinea-pig,  by  Briffon  placed  among  the  rabbit  kind — 
native  of  the  warmer  climates — rendered  domefric, 
and  now  become  common  every  where — its  delcrip- 
tion — in  fome  places  a principal  favourite ; often 
d:!placing  the  lap-dog— manner  of  living  among 
u. — moil  helplefs  and  inoffenfive,  fcarce  poffelied 
of  any  courage — their  animofity  exerted  againll 
e2ch  other;  often  fight  obflinately,  and  the  ftronger 
deilroys  the  weaker — no  natural  inllindt ; the  fe- 
male fees  her  young  deilroyed,  without  attempting 
to  protect  them — fuffer  themfelves  to  be  devoured 

by 
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by  cats — fed  upon  recent  vegetables,  they  feldom 
drink — fometimes  gnaw  cloaths,  paper,  or  other 
things  of  the  kind — drink  by  lapping — confined 
k'  in  a room,  feldom  crofs  the  floor,  but  keep  along 
the  wall — never  move  a-breafl:  together — chiefly 
leek  the  moll  intricate  retreats,  and  venture  out 
only  when  all  interruption  is  removed,  like  the  rab- 
bits— in  cold  weather  more  adlivc — a very  cleanly 
animal — their  place  mult  be  regularly  cleaned,  and 
a new  bed  of  hay  provided  for  them  once  a week— 
the  young  falling  into  the  dirt,  or  other  ways  dif- 
compofed,  the  female  takes  an  averfion  to  them, 
and  never  permits  them  to  vifit  her  more — her  em- 
ployment, and  that  of  the  male,  confifts  in  fmooth- 
ing  their  Ikins,  difpofing  their  hair,  and  improving 
its  glofs ; and  take  this  office  by  turns — do  the  fame 
to  their  young,  and  bite  them  when  refradtory — 
reared  without  artificial  heat — no  keeping  them 
from  fire  in  winter,  if  once  permitted  to  approach 
it — manner  of  lleeping — the  male  and  the  female 
watch  one  another  by  turns — generally  capable  of 
coupling  at  fix  weeks  old— time  of  their  gellation 
—the  female  brings  forth  from  three  to  five  at  a 
time;  not  without  pain— the  female  admits  the 
male  the  very  day  Ihe  has  brought  forth,  and  again 
becomes  pregnant— -fuckles  her  young  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  days;  and  fuffers  the  young  of  others, 
though  older,  to  drain  her,  to  the  difadvantage  of 
her  own — produced  with  eyes  open,  and  in  twelve 
hours  equal  to  the  dam  in  agility — capable  of  feed- 
ing  upon  vegetables  from  the  beginning — their  dis- 
putes for  the  warmed  place,  or  mod  agreeable  food 
— manner  of  fighting — flelh  indifferent  food — dif- 
ficultly tamed — fuffer  no  approaches  but  of  the 
perfon  who  breeds  them — manner  of  eating — drink 
ieldom,  and  make  water  often — grunt  like  a young 
pig — appear  to  chew  the  cud,  iv.  52  to  59. 

Guinea-Jbeep,  have  a kind  of  dewlap  under  the  chin — 
breed  with  other  fheep,  therefore  not  animals  of 
another  kind,  iii.  4.5. 

Guimtemga, 
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C::-rateinga,  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Brafil  to 
the  little  wood-pucker,  v.  226. 

Gull,  places  where  found  in  plenty — their  food,  vi.  69. 

Gull-,  various  ways  of  impofing  upon  each  other 

contells  in  breeding — refidence,  with  their  nells 
and  eggs— their  flelh— method  of  taking  them  in 
tne  Feroe  illands— anciently  a law  in  Norway  con- 
cerning thofe  who  died  in  taking  them,  vi.  72 
to  76. 

Gulph,  the  Perfian — deadly  wind  along  its  coafls,  i.  334. 
chief  pearl-filhery  carried  on  there,  vii.  52. 

Gun,  wind-gun,  inftrument  determining  the  elallicity 
of  the  air — a ball  from  it  pierces  a thick  board,  i. 
2^7  great  guns,  in  climates  near  the  equator,  with 
every  precaution,  after  fome  years,  become  ufelefs, 
and  why,  292. 

Gunpmvder,  readily  fires  with  a fpark,  not  with  the 
flame,  i.  7 7 will  not  go  ofl  in  an  exhaulled  receiver 
—a  train  of  gunpowder  laid,  one  part  in  open  air, 
the  other  part  in  vacuo,  the  latter  will  remain  un- 
touched, 3 1 1. 

Gurnard,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  280. 

Gu/la-vus  Adolphus  attempted  in  vain  to  form  a re- 
giment of  Laplanders,  ii.  1 97. 

Guts,  moll  birds  have  two  blind  guts,  which  in  qua- 
drupedes  are  found  Angle,  v.  15. 

Gymnotus,  the  carapo,  defcription  of  this  filh,  vi.  282. 

Gy r -falcon,  exceeds  all  others  in  largenefs  of  fize— its 
defcription,  v.  108. 

Gyrle,  name  given  by  hunters  to  the  roe- buck,  the 
fecond  year,  iii.  1 26. 


H. 

Habit  contracted  during  life,  to  make  out  pleafures  or 
pciins  in  exu-emes,  though  either  can  hardly  be  fuf- 
fered  or  enjoyed  to  the  utmoll,  ii.  19a. 


Haddock, 
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Haddock,  a periodical  fhoal  appeared  on  the  Yorkfhire 
coafts,  on  December  io,  1766,  and  exactly  on  the 
lame  day  in  the  following  year,  vi.  296,  et  feq. 

Heemorrhois , a kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  198. 

Hail,  Cartefians  fay,  is  a frozen  cloud  half  melted 
and  frozen  again  in  its  defcent— the  moft  injurious 
meteor  known  in  our  climate — hail-llones  fourteen 
inches  round— ftruck  out  an  eye  of  a young  man, 
and  killed  him  on  the  fpot — a dreadful  Ihower, 
recorded  by  Mezeray,  fell  in  1510;  the  hail-llones 
were  ol  a blueilh  colour,  and  fome  weighed  an 
hundred  pounds — the  fifhes  were  great  fufferers  in 
that  general  calamity,  i.  348  to  351. 

Hair  of  the  Roman  ladies  praifed  for  the  rednefs  of  its 
lhade,  ii.  69 — found  moll:  different  in  different  cli- 
mates—marks  the  country  and  theciifpofition  of  the 
man — by  the  ancients  held  a fort  of  excrement,  pro- 
duced like  the  nails — according  to  moderns,  every 
-hair  lives,  receives  nutriment,  fills,  and  diftends, 
like  other  parts  of  the  body — takes  colour  from  the 
juices  flowing  through  it— each,  viewed  with  a 
microfcope,  confifts  of  five  or  fix  lefl'er,  wrapped  up 
in  one  common  covering,  and  fends  forth  branches 
at  the  joints— fuitable  to  the  fize  or  fhape  of  the 
pore  through  which  it  ifliies— bulbous  at  the  root, 
and  its  end  refembles  a brufh* — length  and  ftrength 
of  hair  a mark  of  a good  conftitution— Americans 
and  the  Afiatics  have  it  thick,  black,  ftrait,  and 
fhining — inhabitants  of  the  torrid  climates  of  Africa 
have  it  black,  fhort,  and  woolly — the  people  of 
Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long,  and  curled — opinion 
that  every  man  has  difpofitions  refembling  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  he  refembles  in  the 
colour  and  nature  of  his  hair — curled  hair  among 
us  a beauty* — the  Greeks  have  taken  one  of  their 
national  diiHn&ions  from  the  length  and  firaitnefs 
of  the  hair — Americans  take  the  greateil  pains  in 
cutting  their  hair — variety  in  cufloms  and  manner 

of  cutting  hair,  79  to  89 trade  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Angora  with  the  hair  of  animals  of  their  country 

— camlet 
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—camlet  and  other  fluffs  made  of  it,  iii.  54— .Sjair 
of  the  cat  rubbed  in  the  dark  fends  forth  fhining 
fparks,  191 — Syria  and  Peifta  noted  for  long  foft 
hair  to  the  animals  bied  in  them,  196— each  hair 

of  the  lynx  is  of  three  different  colours,  238 of 

the  black  fox,  fo  diipofed,  as  impoflible  to  tell  which 
way  the  grain  lies,  309— coats  of  hair  feem  to 
thicken  at  ttie  approacii  of  winter — among  quadru- 
pedes,  as  among  men,  thin  fpare  diet  produces  hair, 
329 — on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  on  die  infide  of 
the  mouths  of  hares,  iv.  8. 

Halcyon,  rapacious  water-fowl,  vi.  129.  See  King- 

fijher. 

Halley,  (Dr.)  obferves  fpring-water  is  collected  from 
the  air  itfelf,  i.  157 — his  opinion  concerning  die 
origin  of  rivers,  1 8 1 and  1 84 — fays  it  may  be  taken 
for  a general  rule,  that  die  largell  and  higheft 
mountains  fupply  the  greateil  and  molt  extenfive 
rivers,  194 — his  method  of  finding  out  the  age  of 
the  world  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  2 1 9 — improved 
the  diving-bell,  he  could  write  or  read  in  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  when  the  water  was  clear,  efpe- 
cially  when  die  fun  Ihone — obferved  one.  thing  very 
remarkable,  that  the  water,  which  from  above  is 
ufually  feen  of  a green  colour,  when  looked  at  from 
below,  appeared  of  a very  different  one,  calling  a 
rednefs  upon  his  hands,  like  that  of  damafk-rofes,  272 
— his  theory  to  explain  the  invariable  motion  of  the 
winds,  319. 

Hallontide,  in  1580,  an  army  of  mice  fo  over-run  the 
marlhes  near  Southminlcer,  that  they  eat  up  the 
grafs  to  the  roots,  v.  133. 

Halos,  oftener  feen  in  countries  near  the  poles,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  earth,  i.  360. 

Hammer,  the  yellow,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280, 
281. 

Hamjler,  the  cricetus,  or  German  rat  of  BufFon,  iv.  76. 

Hand,  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  dominion  of  man 
over  other  animals,  a poor  aflertion— »a  man,  with- 
V-  out 
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out  hands  or  legs,  converts  his  flumps  to  mod  con- 
venient purpofes,  and  performs  aftoniftiing  feats  of 
dexterity,  iv.  233,  et  jeq. 

Harbour  of  a flag,  in  covert  or  thicket,  iii.  105. 

Hare , a gregarious  animal,  where  it  has  no  enemies 
but  beads  of  the  foreft,  iii.  2 — the  fwifte/l  animal 
for  the  time  it  continues  to  run — animals  of  the 
hare  kind  inoffenfive  and  timorous — placed  by 
Pyerius  among  thofe  that  chew  the  cud — whether 
or  not,  certainly  the  lips  continually  move,  fleeping 
or  waking — that  kind  remarkably  falacious,  and 
furnifhed  by  nature  with  ampler  powers  than  others 
for  propagation — if  not  thinned  by  conflant  depre- 
dations, would  over-run  the  earth — of  thefe  the 
hare  the  larged  and  mod  timorous — has  large 
prominent  eyes,  placed  backwards,  to  fee  behind 
as  it  runs — thefe  never  clofed;  it  deeps  with  them 
open — the  ears  moveable,  and  capable  of  direftion 
to  every  quarter — mufcles  of  its  body  ftrong,  and 
without  fat — hinder  feet  longer  than  the  fore,  on 
account  of  fpeed — perfecuted  by  dogs,  cats,  wea- 
fels,  and  birds  of  prey — in  a date  of  engendering 
very  early — females  go  with  young  thirty  days, 
and  bring  forth  three  or  four  at  a time— -has  young 
of  different  ages  in  her  womb  together — though 
already  impregnated,  fhe  admits  the  male,  and  re- 
ceives a fecond  impregnation — reafon  of  this  ex- 
traordinary circumdance — the  young  brought  forth 
with  their  eyes  open — the  dam  fuckles  them  twenty 
days — food  they  are  fond  of — deep  or  repofe  in 
their  form  by  day,  and  live  only  by  night — the 
rutting  feafon  begins  in  February — the  male  pur- 
fues  and  difcovers  the  female  by  the  fagacity  of  its 
nofe — the  dighted  breeze,  or  falling  of  a leaf, 
didurbs  their  revels;  they  indantly  fly  off,  each 
taking  a feparate  way — are  more  eadly  taken  than 
the  fox;  a much  flower  animal  than  they,  and 
why — always  chufe  to  run  up  hill,  and  why — have 
the  foie  of  the  foot  furnifhed  with  hair,  and  feem 
the  only  animals  with  hair  on  the  infide  of  the 

mouth — 
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mouth — live  feven  or  eight  years,  and  come  to 
perfection  in  one  year — females  live  longer — Mr. 
Buffon  makes  a doubt  of  it — feldom  heard  to  cry, 
except  when  feized  or  wounded — their  cry  nearly 

like  the  {quailing  of  a child — are  eafdy  tamed 

though  never  fo  young,  regain  their  native  free- 
dom at  the  firft  opportunity — have  a good  ear, 
and  been  taught  to  beat  the  drum,  dance  to  mea- 
gre, and  go  through  manual  exercife — make 
themfelves  a form  where  the  colour  of  the  grafs 
refembles  that  of  their  {kin,  open  to  the  fouth  i» 
winter,  and  to  the  north  in  fummer — fore  hunted, 
will  dart  a frefh  hare,  and  fquat  iiy  its  form — fome 
enter  holes  like  the  -rabbit*  by  hunters  termed  going 
to  vault— as  it  tires,  treads  heavier,  and  its  fc'ent 
is  dronger. — young  hares  tread  heavier  than  old- 
male  makes  doublings  of  greater  compafs  than  the 
female — -divided  by  hunters  into  mountain  and 
meafled  hares — mode  of  expreflion,  the  more  you 

hunt,  the  more  hares  you  fhall  have,  and  -why 

what  animals  perfecute  the  hare— its  enemies  Ip 
various,  that  it  feldom  reaches  the  {hart-term  li- 
mited by  nature — in  countries  near.thefnorth  .pole, 
they  become  white,  and  are. often- in, great  troops 
of  four  or  five  hundred— their  {kins  fold  for  deft 
than  feven  {hillings'  a hundred — the  fur  known  to 
form  a confiderable  article  in  die  hat  manufacture— 
found  alfo  entirely  black,  in  much  lefs  quantity 
tnan  the  former— fome  have  been  ften-  with  'horns, 
but  rarely — thofe  in  hot  countries  fmaller  than 
ours — thoie  in  the  Milanefe  the  bed- in  Europe — 

• fcarce  a country  where  not  found,  ftoni  the  torrid  • 
zone  to  the  polar  circle — natives  of  -Guinea  kill 
numbers  at  a tune;  in  what  manner — the  Jews, 
ancient  Britons,  and  Mahometans,  all  confidered  it 
as  an  unclean  animal,  and  religi'oufly:  abdained 
from  it— hare  and  rabbit  diitinft  kirtds — refit  fe  to 
mix  with  each  other — an  mllance — laws  madc-for 
the  prcfervaticiV  of  them,  iv.  i to  1 6. 

OL.  \ ill.  N lldrfffvg. 
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Earfang,  or  great  Hudfon’s-Bay  owl,  the  large*  of 
the  no&urnal  tribe,  v.  127. 

Harlequin,  a kind  of  dog,  iii.  264,  268. 

Harmony  of  our  planetary  fyftem,  i.  4. 

Harold.  See  Hawk,  v.  ic6. 

Harp,  the  flory  of  Arion’s  gathering  the  dolphins 
about  the  fhip,  ii.  155. 

Harpies,  that  ancient  idea  taken  from  the  roufette,  or 
the  great  bat  of  Madagafcar,  iv.  134. 

Harrier,  hound,  and  beagle,  all  of  the  fame  kind,  iii. 
262 — a dog  of  the  generous  kind,  264— ufed  for 
hunting,  265. 

Hart,  name  of  the  flag  the  fixth  year,  iii.  104. 

Hartjhorn  and  mufk,  the  only  medicines  of  reputation 
of  feveral  procurable  from  quadrupedes,  iii.  64. 

Harvey,  his  opinion  about  .the  formation  of  the  inci- 
pient animal — altercations  .againft  his  fyftem, 
ii.  15. 

Hatching,  nothing  exceeds  the  patience  of  birds  hatch- 
ing— Mr.  Addifon’s  obfervations  to  this  purpofe, 
v.  24 — the  emu  very  peculiar  in  the  hatching  of 
its  young,  61— —the  crocodile’s  eggs  hatched  in 
the  fand,  vii.  122,  J23. 

Hatfield,  in  Yorklhire,  defeription  of  one  of  thofe 
fpouts  called  typhons,  obferved  there  in  1687,  L 

367- 

Havannah,  in  the  fortunate  expedition  which  gave  us 
that  place,  the  climate  left  not  a fifth  part  of  the 
army  furvivors  of  the  victory,  i.  301. 

.Hawfinch,  a bird  of  the  Iparrow  kind,  v.  2 82. 

Hawk  kind. — hawk  deftroys  mice,  iv.  68 perceives 

a lark  at  a diftance  which  neither  men  nor  dogs 

could  fpy,  v.  10 diftin&ive  marks  from  other 

carnivorous  birds,  77 — in  old  paintings,  the  crite- 
rion of  nobility  ; no  perfon  of  rank  flirred  out  with- 
out his  hawk  on  his  hand — Harold,  afterwards 
jpng  of  England,  going  on  an  important  embaffy 

into 
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into  Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  old  bas-relief,  . 
barking  with  a hawk  on  his  fill,  and  a dog  under 
his  arm— in  thofc  days,  it  was  fufficient  for  nobles 
men’s  fons  to  wind  the  horn,  and  carry  the  hawk 
fair — this  diverfion  m fuch  high  efteem  among.the 
great  all  over  Europe,  that  Frederic,  emperor  of 

Germany,  wrote  a treatife  upon  hawking this 

amufement  now  much  given  over  in  this  kingdom, 
and  why— in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas 
Monfon  gave  a thoufand  pounds  for  a call  of 
hawks — in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  Ileal  a hawk — to  take  its  eggs  was  pu- 
mlhed  by  imprifonment  for  a year  and  a day,  with 
a fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure — in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, the  imprifonment  reduced  to  three  months, 
the  offender  to  lie  in  prifon  till  he  got  fecurity  for 
his  good  behaviour  during  feven  years — in  earlier 
times,  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  ufed,  and 
the  hawk  was  then  valuable  for  its  affording  di- 
verfion, and  procuring  delicacies  for  the  table,  not 
■otherwife  to  be  obtained — dillinftive  marks  of  the 
tribe  called  the  long-winged  hawks — their  names 
and  deferiptions — have  attachment  to  their  feeder, 

and  docility  the  bafer  race  are  flrangers  tc names 

of  hawks  of  the  bafer  race — thofe  of  the  generous 
breed  remarkable  for  courage,  fwiftr  efs^and  do- 
cility, in  obeying  the  commands  and  the  figns  of 
their  maker — account  of  the  manner  of  training  5 
haui-.  falconers  had  a language  peculiar,  in  which 
they  converfed  and  wrote,, v.  105  to  112. 

Hank,  (fparrow)  purfues  the  thrufh  and  the  linnet,  v\ 
74— faid  to  be  the  boldefl  and  belt  of  all  others  for 
the  chace,  1 18. 

Hanvk,  (gofs.)  and  fparrow-hawk  unfit  for  training- 
taught  to  fly  at  game,  but  little  obtained  from  them, 
v.  1 18. 

Hawkins,  (Sir  Robert)  becalmed  about  the  iflands  of 
Azores  for  fix  months,  faw  the  fea  replenifhed  with 
N 2 gellies. 
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tgellies,  and  forms  of  foments,  adders,  and  fnakes, 
in  a wonderful  manner,  i.  223. 

Head  of  man  externally  and  internally  different 
from  that  of  all  other  animals,  the  monkey  kind 

excepted,  ii.  92 whence  originally  the  flat 

heads  of  the  American  Indians,  220 — of  quadru- 
pedes,  different  from  each  other,  but  adapted  to 
their  feveral  ways  of  living,  and  how,  288 — in 
all  birds,  except  no&urnal,  the  head  fmaller,  and 
lefs  proportioned  to  the  body,  than  in  quadrupedes, 

v.  8 of  the  great  Greenland  whale,  makes  a 

third  of  its  bulk,  vi.  1 75. 

Hearing,  extreme  delicacy  of  this  fenfe  in  birds,  v.  10 
-that  fenfe  in  whales,  vi.  177. 

Hear/e,  name  of  the  female  of  the  flag,  the  fecond 
year,  iii.  104. 

Heart,  a broken  heart,  in  common  language,  a dif- 
order  caufed  by  hunger,  ii.  1 1 8. 

Heat,  Boerhaave  confidered  it  fo  prejudicial  to 
health,  that  he  never  went  near  a fire,  i.  303.  See 
Blood,  iv.  43. 

Hecla,'  the  bellowings  of  that  volcano  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  to  be  the  cries  of  the 
damned,  i.  82. 

Hedge-hog,  the  mofl  harmlefs  of  animals — its  deferip- 
tion — ufual  appearance  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger— to  difguft  its  enemy  from  purluit,  iheds  its 
urine,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fufficient  to  fend  him 
off — fleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by  night — 
places  where  found — its  food — does  not  fuck  cat- 
tle— are  not  hurtful  in  gardens  or  orchards — the 
fpines  fo  difpofed,  that  no  fruit  will  flick  upon  them 
—appears  ferviceable  in  ridding  the  fields  or  inlefts 
and  worms — Mr.  Buffon  accufes  it  of  tricks,  of 
which,  from  its  form  and  habits,  one  would  not  be 
led  to  fufpeft  it — he  kept  males  and  females  toge- 
ther, but  they  never  coupled — time  of  their  coup- 
ling— fleep  during  winter,  but  do  not  lay  up 
provifions  for  that  feafon — at  no  time  eat  much, 
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and  remain  long  without  food — blood  cold,  and 
their  flefh  not  good  for  food — their  (kins  converted 
to  no  ufe,  except  to  muzzle  calves  from  fucking, 

iv.  94  to  99 deftroyed  and  devoured  by  the 

fox — in  what  manner,  iii.  303,  iv.  114. 

II edge- hog  of  the  fea,  a cartilaginous  fi(h  of  the  fea- 
orb  kind,  vi.  264. 

Hedge-fparrmv,  a (lender-billed  bird,  v.  279. 

Height,  Maximin,  the  emperor,  above  nine  feet  in 
ftature,  ii.  109. 

Heliogabalns,  noted  for  having  the  brains  of  fix  hun- 
dred oitriches  d reded  in  one  difh,  v.  55. 

Hellebore,  the  black  fort,  its  pernicious  quakes,  i. 

3°5- 

Helmo' s (St.)  fire,  or  the  mariner’s  light,  i.  354. 

Helmont,  his  experiment  to  drew  all  things  made  of 
water,  i.  154. 

Hetnifpkere,  half  illuminated  by  northern  lights,  i. 
352. 

Hemlock,  eat  by  the  horfe  without  injury,  ii.  314. 

He  mu/e,  name  hunters  give  the  roebuck  the  third 
year,  iii.  1 26. 

Hen,  in  the  Mufeum  at  Bruffels,  a creature  covered 
with  feathers  and  hair,  faid  to  be  bred  between  a 
rabbit  and  a hen,  iv.  15. 

Hen  of  the  common  fort,  moderately  fed,  lays  above 

a hundred  eggs  from  fpring  to  autumn,  v.  28 

after  three  years,  become  effete  and  barren — 
clutches  one  brood  of  chickens  in  a feafon — inftances 
of  two  very  rare — number  of  eggs  of  a domeflic 
hen  in  the  year  above  two  hundred,  being  well 
fed,  fupplied  with  water,  and  at  liberty — trodden 
by  the  cock  or  not,  (he  continues  to  lay — eggs  of 
this  kind  never  by  hatching  produce  living  ani- 
mals— her  ned  made  without  care — clucking  fen- 
foa  artificially  protratted,  and  entirely  removed, 
in  what  manner — left  to  herfelf,  would  feldom  lay 
above  twenty  eggs,  without  attempting  to  hatch 
N 3 them — 
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them — as  fhe  lays,  her  eggs  being  removed, 
continues  to  encreafe  the  number — in  the  wild 
Hate,  feldom  lays  above  fifteen  eggs — particulari- 
ties of  incubation — affeftion  and  pride  after  pro- 
ducing chickens — every  invading  animal  fhe  boldly 
attacks,  the  horfe,  the  hog,  or  the  mafliff — march- 
ing before  her  little  troop,  by  a variety  of  notes, 
calls  her  train  to  their  food,  or  warns  them  of 
danger — inllance  of  the  brood  running  for  fecurity 
into  a hedge,  while  the  hen  flood  boldly  forth,  and 
faced  a fox  that  came  for  plunder — artificial  me- 
thod of  hatching  chickens  in  floves,  pradtifed  at 
Grand.  Cairo,  or  in  a laboratory  with  graduated 
heafc«ffe£led  #ith  woollen  hens,  by  Mr.  Reaumur — 
by  tfiefe  contrivances,  from  a hen  naturally  pro- 
ducing twelve  chickens  in  the  year,  are  obtained 
artificially  above  two  hundred,  v.  147  to  151 — com- 
mon hen  fapplies  the  place  of  the  hen-pheafant, 
when  refufing  to  hatch  her  eggs,  and  performs  the 
ta(k  with  perfeverance  and  fuccefs,  a 68. 

Hen,  (Guinea)  0*  Barbary  hen,  defcribed,  v.  171,  et 

Hen,  (water)  defcribed — refidence  and  food — neft  and 
habits,  vi.  33  to  36. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  defirous  of  trying  the 
fkill  of  a mufician,  who  boafled  he  could  excite  men 
to  madnefs,  fubmitted  to  the  operation,  became 
mad,  and  killed  four  of  his  attendants,  ii.  156. 

Herculaneum  overwhelmed  in  that  eruption  of  Vefu- 
vius,  in  which  Pliny  the  naturalifl  was  fuffocated-— - 
its  ruins  lately  difcovered  at  fixty  feet  below  the 
furface,  and  forty  below  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  i. 
8S. 

Hermaphrodites,  fuch  are  all  animals  of  the  fnail  kind, 
vii.  29 — the  bivalve  tribe  are  fo  too — th<^  re- 
quire no  affiltance  from  each  other  towards  impreg- 
nation, 38. 

Hcrmetical  Jealing  a glafs  vefTel,  the  meaning  of  it,  i. 
156, 

Heron , 
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tferoHi  a ruminating  bird,  iii.  5— —the  great  heron, 
in  former  times,  bred  familiarly  in  our  marlbes — *• 

not  novy,  and  why,  v.  31 anatomical  dillinc- 

tion  in  which  herons  differ  from  other,  birds — of 
this  tribe  Briffon  has  enumerated  forty-feven  forts — 
excefiively  deftru&ive  and  voracious — ever  have 
lean  and  carrion  bodies — defcription  of  the  common 
heron — Hies  at  the  approach  of  the  fparrow-hawk— 
commits  the  greateft  devaluations  in  frelh  waters — -■ 
a fi(h  ever  fo  large  he  will  ltrike  at,  though  unable 
to  carry  it  away — one  heron,  fays  Willughby,  will 
deftroy  fifteen  thoufand  carp  in  half  a year — ufual 
attitude,  waiting  for  prey — food  in  cold  and  ftormv 
feafons — manner  of  filhing — WiJJughby’a  receipt 
for  taking  him — their  nefts — never,  in  flocjsg  vyhen 
they  fifh  ; but  making  nefts,  they  loye  each^  other’s 
fociety — flelhof  the  young  efteemed  in  France— 
method  ufed  to  obtain  them — the  young  once  ex- 
cluded, the  old  inceftantly  provide  them  with  an 
amazing  quantity  of  fifh — inftance  of  it — by  Mr. 
Keyfter’s  account,  this  bird  may  exceed  fixty 
years — recent  inftance  of  one  taken  in  Holland,, 
with  a filver  plate  to  one  leg,  and  an  infcription, 
that  it  had  been  ftruck  by  the  elector  of  Cologne’s 
hawks  thirty- five  years  before — they  contrail  a 
confumptive  difpofition,  349  to  357. 

Heron-hawking,  a favourite  diverfion  among  our  an- 
ceftors — had  laws  enabled  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  fpecies — he  who  defttoyed  their  eggs  was 
liable  to  a penalty  of  twenty  fhillings  for  each  of-- 
fence,  v.  351. 

Herrera  confirms  the  exiftence  of  giants,  ii.  240. . 

Herr  in gx  its  defcription,  vi.  285 — of  migrating  fifti, 
this  and  the  pilcnard  take  the  moft  adventurous 
voyages — places  where  the  herrings  are  in  greateft 
abundance — numerous  enemies  met  in  their  migra- 
tions—in  Chefapeak  Bay,  the  Ihoals  fo  great,  as  to 
cover  the  Ihores,  and  become  a nuifance; — that  body 
upon  our  coafts,  begins  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 
liles  in  April ; forerunners  of  the  grand  Ihoal  de- 
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lccnding  in  June,  and  announced  by  the  gannet, 
gull,  &c.' — fifhermen  take  two  thoufand  barrels  at  a 
iingle  draught — places  of  Europe  where  herrings 
are  punctual  in  their  vifitations — doubts  in  every 
part  of  their  migration — fir  ft  great  bank  for  her- 
rings was  along  the  Norway  lhorc — before  1584, 
the  number  of  fhips  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
icforting  thither,  exceeded  fome  thoufar.ds — quan- 
tity of  herrings  then  affembled  there  was  fuch,  that 
a fpear  ftuck  in  the  water,  as  Olaus  Magnus  afierts, 
would  ftand  on  end — foon  after  that  period,  they 
deferted  the  Norway  Ihores,  and  took  up  along  the 
German  coafts — no  caufe  afligned  for  this  feemingr/ 
capricious  defertion— their  greateft  colonies  now  in 
the  Britilh  channel,  and  upon  the  Irifti  Ihores — a 
herring  differed  to  multiply  unmolefted  and  un- 
diminiihed  for  twenty  years,  would  ftrew  a progeny 
greater  in  bulk  than  ten  fuch  globes  as  that  we  live 
upon,  vi.  297  to  305. 

Hertfordjhi-re,  a dreadful  ftorm  which  happened  in  it, 
in  1697,  delcribed,  i.  349. 

Hexagons,  with  Pappus,  the  moft  convenient  figures  in 
building — cells  of  bees  areperfeft  hexagons,  viii.  10. 

Hide  of  the  elk,  often  known  to  turn  a mufket-ball, 
iii.  136. 

Hiera,  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  formed  by  fub- 
terraneous  exfffoftcfhs,  i.  1 16. 

Hiera,  See  Archimedes,  i.  177. 

Hind , or  female  of  the  flag,  has  no  horns — time  of 
geffation,  and  ufual  feafon  of  bringing  forth — hides 
her  young  in  obfeure  thickets — obliged  to  ufe  all 
arts  to  conceal  them  from  the  flag,  the  moft  dan- 
gerous of  her  purfuers— how.  fhe  defends  her  young, 
iii.  99 — the  female  flag  fo  called  the  tliird  year,  104 
— manner  of  knowing  the  track  of  a hind,  ic6 — 
inhabitants  of  Canada  have  no  other  milk  but  that 
of  the  hind ; and  no  other  cheefe  but  that  made  of 
it,  1 14 — the  hunters  name  for  tire  roe-buck,  the 
firft  year,  iz6. 


Hippocampus , 
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Hippocampus , the  fea-borfe,  its  defcription,  vi.  262. 

Hippocrates,  his  opinion  about  the  formation  of  the 
incipient  animal,  ii.  14. 

Hippcpot amos,  not  afraid  flngly  to  oppofe  the  lion,  iii. 

209 its  dimenfions — places  where  it  refides — its 

food — fwims  with  much  force,  and  remains  at  the 
bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes — it  commits  dread- 
ful havcck  among  the  plantations — method  the  Af- 
ricans ufe  to  frighten  it  back  to  its  element — in- 
oflenflve  in  its  difpofnions — never  attacks  mariners 
in  their  boats,  unlefs  inadvertently  llruck  again II,  or 
OthenvUe  diflurbed,  then  it  would  fend  them  at  once 
to  the  bottom — inllances  of  its  great ftrength — neve- 
goes  beyond  the  mouth  of  frefli -water  rivers — a * 
tacked  on  fhore,  arid  incapable  of  vengeance  upon  a 
flying  enemy,  returns  to  the  river,  and  plunges  in 
head  foremoil — the  negroes  apprifed  of  its  force,  do 
not  engage  it — continues  uncontrouled  mailer  of  the 
liver;  all  others  fly  its  approach,  or  become  an  eafy 
prey — moves  flowly  upon  land — feldom  goes  from 
the  river  fide,  unlefs  prefled  by  neceflities  of 
hunger,  or  of  Bringing  fortli  its  young — lives  upon 
flfli  and  vegetables — natives  of  Africa  lay  it  often 
devours  children,  and  other  creatures  furprifed  upon 
land — the  young  are  excellent  eating— the  female 
feliom  produces  above  one  at  a time ; hearing  the 
flighted  noife  flie  dallies  into  the  ilream,  and  the 
youngone  follows  her  with  equal  alacrity — Dr.  Po- 
cocke  has  feen  their  flelh  fold  in  fhamb'es  like  beef ; 
their  bread  thought  as  delicate  eating  as  veal — 
this  creature,  once  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
now  wholly  unknown  in  Lower  Eygpt,  and  no  • 
where  found  but  above  the  cataratfts,  iv.  272  to 
277. 

HiJIorian , (natural)  his  proper  buflnefs,  i.  6 going 

too  much  into  fpeculation  wrong,  and  why,  1 8— me- 
thod his  principal  help,  ii.  265 — faults  of  fyftematic 
writers,  267. 

1 .Hijiory,  (natural)  of  all  other  fciences,  has  the  leall  dan- 
ger of  obfeurity,  and  why,  ii.  275 bell  fet  forth, 
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3$  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved,  by  drawing  of  animals',., 
taken  from  life,  282 — rule  in  natural  hillory,  that 
neither  horns,  colour,  finenefs  or  length  of  hair,  or 
pofition  of  ears,  make  a&ualdiftm&ions  in  the  kinds, 
55  accounts  of  fillies  little  entertaining;  phi  - 
lofophers  not  ftudying  their  nature,  but  employed  in 

increafing  their  catalogues,  vi.  138 Dampier 

has  added  more  to  it  than  half  the  philofophers  be- 
fore him,  362 — one  ofthe  ftrangeft  difcoveries  in 
all  natural  hiflory,  viii.  89. 

Hobby,  bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  for- 
fmaller  game,  daring, larks,, and  Hooping  at  quails,, 
v.  109.  - 

H°gs>  animals  of  this  kind  refemble  thofe  of  the  horfe 
as  well  as  the  cow  kind,and  in  what — this  kind  par- 
takes  of  the  rapacious  and  the  peaceful  kinds— of- 
fend  no  animal  of  the  foreft — remarkable  that  none 
of  this  kind  ever  Ihed  their  teeth — any  animal' 
dying  in  the  forelt,  or  fo  wounded  as  to  make  no-  re- 
finance, is  the  prey  of  the  hog,  who-  refufes  no  ani- 
mal food,. however  putrid — 10  a Hate  of  wildnefs,  . 
moli  delicate  in  the  choice  of  its  vegetables ; rejefts 
a greater  number  than  any  other — they  eat  but 
feventy-two  plants,  and  rejeft  a hundred  and  feventy : 

indelicacy  of  this  animal  moreinour.apprehenfions 
than  in  its  nature,  and  why— in  orchards  of  peach- 
trees,  in  North  America,  rejett  the  fruit  that  has  lain  a 
few  hours  on  the  ground,  and  watch  hours  for  a frefh 
wind- fall- — -have  had  mice  burrowing  in  their  backs,, 
while  fattening  in  the  fly,  without  feeming  to  perceive 
(cent  the  hounds  at  a diltance— by-nature  llupid, . 
inadlive,  and  drovvfy;  has  paffions  more  attive  only 
when  incited  by  venery,  or  when  the  wind  blows  - 
with  vehemence— forefees  the  approach  of  bad: 
weather  much  agitated  on  hearing,  any  of  its  kind 
m dillrefs — have  often  gathered  round  a dog  that 
teazed  them,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot — their  va- 
rious difeaies — generally  live,  when  permitted,  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  years ; the  femaks  produce  to 
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the  age  of  fifteen — in  the  wild  Hate  lefs  prolife, 
iii.  158  to  166. 

Hog,  (Guinea)  and  that  about  Upfal,  deferibed,  hi*. 

1 68. 

Hog  (water.)  See  Capibara,  iii.  177. 

Hog  of  Borneo.  See  B abyrouejja,  iii.  178. 

Hog  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  deferibed  by  Wafer,  iii. 
182. 

Hobanno,  a river  in  Afia,  its  courfe,  i.  1 5,6— receives  ? 
thirty-five  leffer  rivers,  202. 

Holland,  a conquefl:  from  the  fea,  and  refeued  from  its 
bofom — the  furface  of  its  earth  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fea ; upon  approaching  the  coaft, 
it  is  looked  down  upon  from  the  fea,  as  into  a valley ; 
is  every  day  rifing  higher,  and  by  what  means— 
thofe  parts,  which  formerly  admitted  large  men  of 
war,  are  now  too  lhaliow  to  receive  fliips  of  mode- 
rate burthen,  i.  258. 

Honey,  from  what  part  of  t'he  flower  it  is  extrafled,  . 

viii.  14 two  kinds  of  it— which  to  be  preferred, 

28 — that  gathered  by  thehumble  bees  not  fo  fine, 
por  fo  good  as  that  of  the  common  bees,  30 — ga- 
thered by  the  black  bees  in  the  tropical  climates, 
neither  fo  unpalatable  nor  fo  forfeiting  as  ours — 
produced  by  the  bees  at  Guadaloupe,  never  con- 
geals, remains  fluid,  of  the  confiftence  of  oil,  with 
the  colour  of  amber,  28,  29 — the  polecat  and  the  ; 
martin  feed  upon  honey,  iii.  331,  339. 

Honeycomb,  name  of  the  fecond  flomach  of  ruminat- 
ing animals,  iii.  3. 

Hoof,  of  the  Perfian  mares  fo  hard,  that  fhoeing  is  un- 
neceffary,  ii.  326. 

Hooper,  name  of  the  wild  fwan,  on  account  of  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  its  voice,  vi.  103. 

Horizon,  feerm  wrapt  in  a muddy  cloud,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  under  the  line,  i.  352. 

Horn,  to  wind  it,  and  to  carry  the  hawk  fair,  formerly 
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fufficient  accompliftiments  for  noblemen’s  fons,  v. 
106. 

Horns,  in  what  manner  thofe  of  animals  are  produced, 

ii-  93 grow  differently  in  deer  from  thofe  of' 

fheep  or  cows — deers  horns  farrowed  along  the  fides, 
and  why — in  every  refpedl  refembling  a vegetable 
fubftance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  the  flag — beauty 
and  fize  of  thofe  of  a flag,  mark  their  ftrength  and 
their  vigour — the  time  of  fliedding  them — fevere 
winters  Vetard  fhedding  the  horns  in  flags — gene- 
rally increafein  thicknefs  and  height  from  the  fecond 
year  to  the  eighth — partake  of  the  nature  of  the  foil 
— their  horns  fhed,  they  feek  the  plainer  part  of  the 
country,  remote  from  thofe  animals  they  are  then 
unable  to  oppofe  ; and  walk  with  their  heads  {loop- 
ing down,  to  prevent  {hiking  againft  the  branches 

of  trees,  iii.  89  to  93 -of  a flag,  called  his  head 

— their  names  according  to  different  ages  of  the 
flag,  104,  et  fsq. — the  author  faw  one  of  ten  feet 
nine  inches,  from  one  tip  to  the  other,  130 — of  the 
elk,  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  hartfhorn,  137 
— of  the  rein-deer,  converted  into  glue,  155 — of 
the  rhinoceros,  fometimes  from  three  to  three  feet 
and  a half  long,  compofed  of  the  moft  folid  fub- 
ftance, and  pointed  to  inftidl  moft  fatal  wounds, 

iv.  267 of  owls,  nothing  more  than  two  or  three 

feathers,  that  hand  up  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  over 
the  ear,  v.  126. 

Horfe,  charadlerillic  marks  given  by  Linnaeus— eats 
hemlock  without  injury,  ii.  313 — near  as  the  ape 
approaches  man  in  internal  conformation,  fo  the 
horfe  is  the  moft  remote,  3 1 4— wild  horfes  herd  to- 
gether, and  feed  in  droves  of  five  or  fix  hundred- 
one  among  their  number  always  {lands  a centinel, 
315 — there  are  but  three  animals  of  the  horfe  kind, 
357 — *a  horfe  ufill  not  carry  upon  its  back  a weight 
of  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  10  ^ — to 
eftimate  the  ftrength  of  a horfe,  is  not  to  try  what  he 
can  carry,  but  what  he  can  draw — he  draws  a load 
ten  men  cannot  move ; and  in  fome  cafes  a draft- 
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horfe  draws  better  being  fomewhat  loaded,  ii.  104— 
allured  by  mufic,  1 56 — not  readily  attacked  by  the 
lion — the  combats  between  them  in  Italy,  293 — one 
fond  of  ovfters,  301 — from  what  country  the  horfe 
came  originally  uncertain — according  to  the  ancients 
wild  horfes  once  in  Europe — the  colder  climates  do 
not  agree  with  them,  316 — how  wild  horfes  are 
caught — fet  at  liberty,  they  never  become  wild 
again  — the  buccaneers  agreeably  furprifed  to  fee 
their  faithful  horfes  prefent  themfelves  again  with 
their  ufual  afiiduity,  and  receive  the  rein,  3 1 7 — wild 
horfes  finding  a tame  horfe  to  aflociate  with  them, 
gather  round  him,  and  oblige  him  to  feek  fafety  by 
flight — this  animal  in  its  Hate  of  nature  in  the  old, 
not  the  new  world — countries  where  wild  horfes  are 
found — the  natives  of  Angola,  or  Cafraria,  catch  a 
horfe  only  to  eat  him,  3 1 8 — Arabian  wild  horfes,  the 
moft  beautiful  breed,  the  molt  generous,  fwift,  and 
perfevering,  319 — the  negroes  fhew  terror  andfur- 
prife,  when  firfl  they  fee  a horfe,  318 — no  Arabian, 
however  poor,  but  has  his  horfe,  321 — tame  Ara- 
bian horfes,  fome  valued  at  a thoufand  ducats,  220 
— different  clalfes  among  the  Arabians — they  know 
the  race  of  a horfe  by  his  appearance — Arabians 
preferve  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes  with  care,  for 
feveral  ages,  321 — countries  into  which  the  race  of 
their  horfes  has  fpread  itfelf,  325 — -they  take  the 
wild  horfes  with  traps — the  young  horfe  confidered 
by  them  as  a great  delicacy ; they  feaft  upon  him 
while  any  part  is  remaining — the  ufual  manner  of 
trying  the  fwiftnefs  of  Arabian  horfes,  by  hunting 
the  oftrich;  and  a horfe  of  the  firft  fpeed  is  able  to 
outrun  it,  319 — treat  their  horfes  gently — hold  a 
difeourfe  with  them — written  atteftations  given  to 
perfons  who  buy  Arabian  horfes,  322 — they  Hand 
flock  dill  in  the  midll  of  tiieir  career,  the  rider 
happening  to  fall,  323 — keep  them  faddled  at  their 
tents,  from  morning  to  night,  to  prevent  furprife — 
when  the  Arabians  begin  to  break  their  horfes,  324 
— how  the  Arabians  drefs  and  feed  their  horfes,  323 
— firfl  began  the  management  of  horfes  in  the  time 

of 
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of  Ihequc  Ifmael,  ii.  320 — the  rapidity  of  the  flight 
of  Arabian  horfes  is  fuch,  that  the  dogs  give  up  the 
purfuit,  319— upon  computation,  the  fpeed  of  the 
Hnglifh  horfes  is  one-fourth  greater,  carrying  a 
rider,  than  that  of  the  fwifteft  barb' without  one,  326 
— Numidian  race  much  degenerated — the  Tingita- 
nians  and  Egyptians  have  the  fame  of  rearing  the 
fineft  horfes  for  fize  and- beauty,  327 — horfes  of 
Barbary — an  Italian  peculiar  fport,  in  which  horfes 
of  this  breed  run  againft  each  other,  325 — Spanifh 
genette  defcribed,  327  — thofe  of  Andalufia  pafs 
for  the  belt,  .and  preferred  as  war  horfes  to  thofe  cf 
every  other  country — Italian  horfes  have  a particu- 
lar aptitude  to  prance,  328 — the  horfes  of  India 
weak  and  waffiy — fed  with  peas,  fugar,  and  butter 
— one  brought  to  England  not  much  larger  than  a 
common  maftiff — climates  exceffively  hot  feem  un- 
favourable to  horfes — remarkable  fports  on  horfe- 
back — the  horfes  of  the  Gold  Coaft  and  Guinea 
extremely  little,  but  very  manageable — of  China , 
weak,  little,  ill-lhaped,  and  cowardly — thofe  of  Co- 
rea fo  timorous,  as  not  to  be  ferviceable  in  war 

Tartar  horfes  very  ferviceable  in  war ; they  were 
properly  the  conquerors  of  China — march  two  or 
three  days  without  flopping — continue  five  or  fix,  , 
without  eating  more  than  a handful  of  grafs  at  every 
eight  hours  ; and  remain  without  drinking  four  and 
twenty  hours — Iofe  all  their  ftrength  when  brought 
into  China  or  the  Indies  ; thrive  pretty  well  in  Per- 
fia  and  Turky,  333  to  335 — ancient  opinions  on. 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  horfes  of . Theilaly, 
Achaia,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Afric,  Italy,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Apulia,  of  Sicily,  Cappadocia,  Syria, 
Armenia,  Media,  Perfia,  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica, 
of  Spain,  Walachia,  Tranfylvania,  of  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  Flanders,  of  the  Gaulifh  horfes,  of  the 
German,  Swifs,  Hungarian,  and,  laftly,  of  the  In- 
dian horfes,  336 — Danish  horfes  of  fuch  excellent 
fize,  and  ftrong  make,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all 
others  for  draught,  328 — fome  Freaked  like  the 
tyger,  or  mottled  like  the  leopard— German  and 

Hungarian 
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Hungarian  horfes — Dutch  horfes  are  good  for 
draught ; the  belt  come  from  the  province  of 
Ffiezeland—  the  Flanders  horfes — few  French  horfes 
good — in  general  are  heavy  ihouldered — the  belt  of , 
that  country  come  from  Limofin,  and  Normandy, 
furnilhes  the  next — American  tame  horfes  admira- 
ble, ii.  329 — method  of  hunting  with-  them,  330 
— illands  of  the  Archipelago,  have  very  good  horles 
— thofe  of  Crete  were  in  great  reputation  among 
the  ancients ; at  prefent  little  uled  in  the  country 
itfelf,  becaufe  of  the  unevennefs  of  the -ground — the 
original  horfes  of  Morocco  fmaller  than  the  Arabian 
breed — in  Turky  there  are  horfes  of  all  races  — 
Perfian  horfes,  in  general,  the  moll  beautiful  and 
moll  valuable  of  all  the  Eall,  331,  et  feq. — fome- 
greatly  elteemed  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Walachia,  Po- 
land, and  Sweden — with  bulky  tails,  and  manes 
down  to  the  ground,  336 —Englijh  horfes  .excel  the 
Arabian  in  fize  and  fwiftnefs  -r  are  more  durable 
than  the  barb,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Perfian — 
one  inllance  of  their  great  rapidity,  in  the  admira-. 
ble  Childers,-  frequently,  known  to-  move  above 
eighty-two  feet  and  a .half  in  a fecond,  338— -fault 
of  our  manner  of  breaking  horfes — the  French  - 
managed  horfe  never  falls  before,  but  more  ufually 
on  one  fide — the  Englilh  are  for  fpeed  and  difpatch, 
the  French,  and  other  nations,  are  more  for  parade 
and  fpirit,  339  — Englilh  hunters  confidered  the 
noblell  and  the  moll  ufeful  horfes  in  the  world — 
Roger  de  Belegme,  the  firlt  recorded  to,  have  at- 
tempted mending  our  native  breed,  340 — number 
of  horfes  in  London,  in  the-  time  of  king  Stephen, 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand — in  the 
times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the.  kingdom  could  not 
fupply  two  thoufand  horfes  to  form  the  cavalry — 
Powifland,  in  Wales,  for  many  ages  famous  for  a 
fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes,  and  why,  340— 
perfettions  which  a horfe  ought  to  have,  according- 
to  Camerarius,  342— a ruminating  animal,  iii,.  5 
— ■ in  a courfe  of  years  impoverilh  the  ground,  9 — 
the  horfe  and  the  afs  differ  not  fo  much  in  form  as 
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the  cow  and  the  bifon,  yet  the  former  are  difUr.ct 
animals,  and  the  latter  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  iii. 
14 — eats  two  hundred  and  fixty-two  plants,  and  re- 
jects two  hundred  and  twelve,  163 — famiihed  horfes 
more  hairy  than,  thofe  fed  plentifully,  329  — for 
hunting  lions,  mull  be  of  that  fort  called  charofli ; 
all  others  fly  at  the  fight  of  the  lion,  210 — are  killed 
by  wild  affes,  ii.  349 deftroyed  by  the  Ame- 

rican bat,  called  vampyre,  in  South  America,  iv. 
136. 

Horfe , (fea)  defcribed,  vi.  262. 

Hortenjtus,  the  orator,  the  fir/!  who  had  peacocks 
ferved  up  at  an  entertainment  in  Rome,  v.  155. 

Ilofpitals  erected  in  India,  for  the  maintenance  of  all 

kinds  of  vermin,  ii.  207 for  monkies,  iv.  219. 

See  B ram  ins. 

Hottentots,  outftrip  lions  in  the  chace,  as  travellers  re- 
port, ii.  105— .make  much  and  very  extraordi- 
nary ufe  of  the  bifon,  iii.  20. 

Hound,  barrier,  and  beagle,  all  of  the  fame  kind — - grey- 
matin  hound,  tranfported  to  the  North,  becomes'  a 
great  Danifh  dog  ; and  this,  fent  into  the  South,  be- 
comes a grey-hound  of  different  fizes  ; and  the  fame, 
tranfported  into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary, 
Epirus,  and  Albania,  becomes  the  great  wolf-dog, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Irijb  ' wolf-dog- — the  blood- 
hound, a dog  of  the  generous  kind — and  likewife  the 
gaze-hound,  and  the  grey-hoilud~- the  blood-hound  a 
dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in  high  efieem  among  our 
anceftors — its  employ— the  gaze-hound  hunted,  like 
our  grey-hound,  by  the  eye,  not  by  the  feent,  iii. 
262,  266.  . , 

Grey-hound-fox,  the  Iargeft,  tailed,  and  bolded  of  the 
kind,  iii.  308. 

Honulet,  a kind  of  owl  without  horns,  jv.  127. 

Hudfon'  s-Bay,  above  twelve  thoufand  martins  fkins  an- 
nually imported  from  thence  into  England,  iii, 
345- 

H mrs,  name  given  to  the  men  employed  to  give  fig- 
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nals  where  to-  extend  the  nets  in  the  pilchard  filhery, 
vi.  303. 

Hughes,  has  defcribed  a fpecies  of  polypus,  but  mif- 
taken  its  nature,  and  called  it  a ienfirive  flowering 
plant,  viii.  1 20. 

Hull,  had  the  honour  of  firfl  attempting  that  profita- 
ble branch  of  trade,  the  whale-filhery,  vi.  186. 

Humber,  a new  ifland  formed  at  the  mouth  of  this  river 
— it  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  worth 
to  the  proprietor  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a year, 
i.  122. 

Humming-bird,  is  the  fmalleftof  birds,  and  feems  nearly 
allied  to  the  infect,  v.  37— belongs  to  the  fparrow- 
kind,  279— -the  fmalleit  of  them  about' the  fize  of  a 
hazel-nut — its  defcription— the  larger  'humming- 
bird is  near  half  as  big  as  the  common  wren — its 
defcription — are  feen  fluttering  about  die  flowers, 
without  ever  lighting  upon  them — their  wings  in 
fuch  rapid  motion,  it  is  impoflible  to  difcern  their 
colours,  except  by  their  glittering — but  only  ex- 
tra&ing  the  honey  as  with  a kifs— their  nefts  and 
the  number  of  eggs — their  time  of  incubation — in- 
ftance  of  their  docility — countries  where  found — in 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  they  continue  in  a torpid  Hate 
during  the  feverity  of  winter — Labat  afferts,  that 
bcfide  the  humming  noife  produced  by  their  wings, 
they  have  a plcafing  melancholy  melody  in  their 
voices,  fmall  and  proportioned  to  their  organs — the 
Indians  made  ufe  of  this  pretty  bird’s  plumage — in 
what  manner  the  children  take  them — when  taken, 
tiiey  are  inftantly  killed,  and  hung  up  in  the  chim- 
.ney  to  dry ; fome  dry  them  in  floves — at  prefent  the 
bird  is  taken  rather  for  felling  as  a curiofity  to  Euro- 
peans, than  an  ornament  for  themfclves,  v.  •117  to 
321.  c 

Hump  of  the  biion  of  different  fizes,  weighing  from 
foity  to  fifty  pounds,  fometimes  lefs — cuts  and  takes 
!ike  a drciled  udder,  iii.  21 — in  a few  generations 
it  wears  away,  22. 
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Hunger,  every  animal  endures  the  wants  of  fieep  and 
hunger  with  lefs  injury  to  health  than  man — hunger 
kills  man  fooner  than  watchfulnefs — more  dreadful 
in  its  approaches  than  continuance — dreadful  effects 
of  hunger,  related  to  the  author  by  the  captain  of  a 
fhip,  who  was  one  of  fix  that  endured  it  in  its  extre- 
mities— different  opinions  concerning  the  caufe  of 
hunger — few  inftances  of  men  dying,  except  at  fea, 
of  abfolute  hunger — t’nofe  men  whofe  every  day  may 
be  con  fidered  as  an  happy  efcape  from  famine,  at 
laft  die  of  a diforder  caufed  by  hunger — the  number 
of  fuch  as  die  in  London  of  hunger  fuppofed  not  lefs 
than  two  thoufand  in  a year — method  of  palliating 
hunger  among  the  American  Indians,  ii.  1 1 3 to 
121  — inftances  of  amazing  patience  in  hunger, 
200. 

.Hunters,  the  Englifh  confidered  as  the  nobleft  and  the  . 

moll  ufeful  horfes  in  the  world,  ii.  339 terms 

ufed  by  hunters  in  purfuing  the  ftag — names  in- 
vented by  them  for  the  ftag,  iii.  104 — for  the  fal- 
low deer,  1 18. 

■Hunting,  the  natural  right  of  hunting  made  royal,  and 

when,  iii.  101 the  ftag  and  the  buck  performed 

in  the  fame  manner  in  England,  and  how,  103,  107" 
— ancient  manner  of  hunting  the  ftag,  110 — the 
manner  in.  Sicily,  ij  1 — and  in  China,  112 — the 
wolf,  294 — wolves  ufed  in  hunting,  2.97 — hunting 
of  the  fox,  303 — hunting  the  fable  chiefly  the  lot  of 
the  exiles  in  Siberia,  347 — the  ouran-autang,  or 

wild  man,  in  Borneo,  iv.  1 87 a favourite  amufe- 

ment  of  the  king,  188  — of  the  elephant  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  262— -the  method  ufed  to  take 
it  alive,  254 — manner  of  hunting  the  oftrich  by 
the  Arabians,  v.  55 — and  by  the  Struthophagi,  56 
— manner  of  hunting  the  turkey,  160, 

Huoina,  the  hyasna,  iii.  317. 

Hurco,  (Aufidius)  charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the 
hr  ft  who  fatted  peacocks  for  the  feafts  of  the.  luxu- 
rious, v.  154. 


Hurricane, .. 
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Hurricane,  the  cloud  preceding  a hurricane,  called  by 
failors,  bull’s  eye,  defcribed— houfes,  made  of  tim- 
ber, bend  to  the  blaft  of  the  hurricane  like  oliers, 
and  recover  their  reflitude,  i.  335 — hurricanes  of- 
feniive  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling — maggots  brought 
with  them— common  in  all  tropical  climates;  on 
the  coarts  of  Guinea,  frequently  three  or  four  in  a 
daf>  33b — ^eir  feafons  upon  thofe  coafts,  at  Lo- 
ango  and  the  oppofite  coall  of  Africa— the  hurri- 
cane called  tornado,  its  dreadful  effeas,  337,  et 

M' 

Hus,  in  Greek  fignifies  a low,  and  houina  derives  from 
it,  iii.  3x7. 

Hufo,  the  ilinglafs  fifh,  caught  in  great  quantities  in 
the  Danube,  from  Oftober  to  January— furniihes 
the  commodity  called  ilinglafs— often  above  four 
hundred  pounds  weight— its  flefn  failed  is  better 
tailed,  and  turned  red  like  falmon,  vi.  255,  256. 

Ilyina,  no  words  give  an  idea  adequate  to  this  ani- 
mal’s figure,  deformity,  and  fiercenefs — more  favage 
and  untameable  than  any  quadrupede — its  descrip- 
tion—defends  itfelf  againft  the  lion,  is  a match  for 
the  panther,  and  attacks  the  ounce,  which  it  feldom 
fails  to  conquer — an  obfcene  and  Solitary  animal— 
its  firft  howl  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  voice  of  a 
man  a-moaning — its  latter  like  the-violent  efforts  of 
reathing  whence  it  firrt  took  its  name — native  of 
the  torrid  zone,  refides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,, 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  dens  it  has  formed  under 
earth — taken  ever  fo  young,  it  never  can  be  tamed 

7-fometimes  attacks  man,  and  carries  off  cattle 

its  eyes  fhine  by  night ; and  it  is  afferted  that  it 
fees  better  by  night  than  by  day  — fcrapes  up 
graves,  and  devours  dead  bodies,  how  putrid  foever 
— absurdities  .of  the  ancients  about  this  animal,  iii. 
Ji6  to  320.. 
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Jabiru,  and  jabiru  and  jabira-guacu,  birds  of  th^ 
crane  kind,  natives  of  JBrafil — their  defcriptions, 
v.  346. 

Jackalls,  hunt  in  a pack,  and  encourage  each  other 
by  mutual  cries — what  has  given  rife  to  the  report 

of  its  being  the  lion’s  provider,  ii.  296- travellers 

have  miftaken  the  jackall  for  the  fox,  lii.  308 — 
one  of  the  commoneft  wild  animals  in  the  Ealt ; yet 
fcarce  any  lefs  known  in  Europe ; or  lefs  dittinctly 
defcribed  by  natural  hillorians — its  defcription — 
its  cry  a lamentation  refembling  that  of  human 
diltrefs — is  more  noify  in  its  puriuits  than  the  dog, 
more  voracious  than  the  wolf — never  goes  alone, 
but  always  in  a pack  of  forty  or  fifty  together — 
feetns  little  afraid  of  man ; purfues  its  game  to  the 
doors,  without  apprehenfion — enters  infolently  into 
(heep-folds,  yards,,  and  (tables,  and  finding  nothing 
- e'ife,  devours  leather  harnefles,  boots,  and  (hoes — 
fcratches  up  new  made  graves,  and  devours  the 
< corpfe,  how  putrid  foever — the  corpfe  how  dug  up 
—follows  armies,  and  keeps  in  the  rear  of  caravans 
— the  molt  putrid  fubftances  it  greedily  devours — 
hides  in  holes  by  day,  and  appears  abroad1  at  night- 
fall— hunts  by  the  (cent — irreconcileable  antipathy 
between  it  and  the  dog — no  wonder  it  be  voracious, 
and  why — is  as  Itupid  as  impudent— inftance  of  it 
— Indian  peafants  often  chace  it  as  we  do  foxes, 

3 °9  to  313. 

Jack-da-Tv,  its  defcription,  v.  203 — rings  found  in  the 
neft  of  a tame  jack-daw,  196. 

Jacobines,  a kind  of  pigeons,  v.  259. 

Jaculus,  the  fwifteft  ferpent,  its  manner  of  progreflion 
by  coiling,  vii.  167. 

"Jaguar , or  the  panther  of  America,  iii.  23  3. 

James,  the  hermit,  faid  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and 
four  years,  ii.  12 1. 

Japanefe, 
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Japanefe,  defcription  of  that  people,  ii.  204. 

Jaw,  the  upper,  thought  by  many  quite  immoveable; 
that  it  moves  in  man,  an  cafy  experiment  will  evince 
—has  its  proper  mufcles  behind  the  head  for  thus 
railing  and  depreffing  it — under  jaw  in  the  embryo 
much  advanced  before  die  upper;  in  die  adult  it 
hangs  more  backward — and  in  a Chinefe  face  it 
falls  dill  more  backward  than  with  us  ; the  difference 
is  thought  half  an  inch,  the  mouth  being  fliut  na- 
turally—a profefl'or  at  Edinburgh  was  fubjedt  to 
have  his  jaw  diflocated — the  under  jaw  has  often  an 
involuntary  quivering  modon ; and  often  a date  of 
langour  produces  another,  that  of  yawning,  a very 
fympathetic  kind  of  languid  motion — ridiculous 
indance  of  this  fympathetic  affe&ion  commonly 
pradtifed  upon  the  famous  M'Laurin,  ii.  82,  83. 

Jay,  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  Britifh  birds 

its  defcription — feeds  upon  fruits,  kills  fmall  birds, 
and  is  extremely  docile,  v.  213 — lays  its  eggs  in  the 
holes  deferted  by  the  wood-peckerj  223. 

Ibex,  a native  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
mountains  of  Greece — -its  defcription,  iii.  58. 

Ibis,  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  this  bird, 
v-  342 — different  opinions  concerning  the  ancient 
and  modern  ibis  — Maillet’s  obfervations  to  this 
purpofe — the  true  ibis  thought  a bird  of  the  vul- 
ture kind,  called  by  fome  the  capon  of  Pharoah, 
343- 

Ice,  very  eladic,  i.  167 — floats  of  it  diffufed  into 

plains  of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  length 

and  mountains  of  it  rifing  amidd  them — flat  ice, 
and  mountain  ice — their  formation — mountains  of  it 
prefenting  the  refemblance  of  a glory,  227,  229. 

Ichneumon,  by  fome  injudicioufly  denominated  the  cat 
of  Pharoah,  one  of  the  bolded  and  mod  ufeful  ani- 
mals of  the  weafel-kind — nfed  in  Egypt  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  cats  in  Europe — defcription — 

difcovers  and  dedroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile 

ferpents  its  mod  natural  food — grows  fad  and  dies 

foon — 
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foon— eafily  ftrangles  a cat  Wronger  and  larger 
than  itfelf — countries  where  found — attacks  every 
living  thing  it  is  able  to  overcome,  and  fears  not 

the  force  of  the  dog,  nor  the  claws  of  the  vulture 

takes  the  water  like  an  otter,  and  will  continue 
under  muoh  longer — not  able  to  fupport  the  rigour 
of  our  winters — one  from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
climbed  up  the  walls  and  the  trees  with  very  great 
eafe — this  animal  one  of  thofe  formerly  worlhipped 
by  the  Egyptians,  iii.  348  to  352. 

tebneu/non  fly,  its  weapon  of  defence — flies  of  this 
tribe  owe  their  birth  to  the  deftrudtion  of  fome  other 
infedt,  within  Whofe  body  they  have  been  depofited, 
and  upon  whofe  vitals  they  have  preyed,  till  they 
came  to  maturity — of  all  others  the  moft  formidable 
to  infedts  of  various  kinds — it  makes  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar  the  place  for  depofiting  its  eggs — 
the  tribe  is  not  the  caterpillar’s  offspring,  as  was 
fiippofed,  but  its  murderers — defeription — whence 
its  name  • — fears  not  the  wafp,  and  plunders  its 
habitations — various  appetites  of  the  various  kinds 
of  this  fly — the  millions  of  infedts  this  fly  kills  in  a 
fummer  inconceivable,  viii.  47  to  50. 

Ichneumon , a root  the  Indians  believe  an  antidote  for 
the  bite  of  the  afp  or  the  viper,  iii.  350. 

Idra , the  deplorable  infirmities  of  the  workmen  in  the 
quickfilver  mines  there,  1.  73. 

Jeau-lc-Blanc,  a kind  of  eagle — its  diftindtive  marks, 
v.  89. 

JeniJca,  in  Tartary,  a liver,  i.  196 — receives  above 
fixty  leffer  rivers,  202. 

'Jenkins,  a peafant,  lived  to  an  hundred  and  fixty-five 
years,  without  -much  regularity,  ii.  1 86. 

Jertifalem,  the  kingdom  of,  with  moft  of  the  cities  of 
Syria,  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  i.  103. 

Jejier,  in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  king 
James  I.  the  court  was  furniflied  with  a jefter, 
ii.  231. 
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JemmJka,  name  given  to  the  marmout  in  Siberia, 
iv.  46. 

Jewels,  the  richeft  jewels  found  in  an  iEthiop’s  ear, 
a proverb,  ii.  90. 

Ignis  fiatuus,  or  r wandering  fire,  i.  354. 

Iguana,  defcription  of  this  animal — its  flelh  the  greateit 
delicacy  of  Africa  and  America— its  food — in  what 
manner  it  is  taken,  vii.  135  to  137. 

Jiboya,  the  Great,  of  Java  and  Brafil,  the  dimenfions 
of  this  ferpent,  vii.  20 7. 

Ilex,  the  berry-bearing  ilex,  viii.  77. 

Imagination  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  always  em- 
ployed, ii.  131 — very  remarkable  inilance  of  its 
power  in  women,  225. 

Impaling,  in  fome  courts  of  the  more  barbarous  princes 
of  India,  they  employ  the  elephant  to  impale  the 
criminals  on  its  enormous  tulks,  iv.  261. 

Impregnation,  the  hare,  though  already  impregnated, 
admits  the  male,  and  receives  a fecond  impregna- 
tion, iv.  6 — in  what  manner  the  fea  and  garden 
fnails  impregnate  each  other  refpeftively,  vii.  20, 
29— the  bivalve  Ihell-fifh  require  no  afliftance  from 
each  other  towards  impregnation,  38 — frogs  im- 
pregnated without  any  apparent  inftruments  of 
generation,  an  objeft  of  enquiry;  continues  in 
great  obfcurity — experiments  made  to  this  purpofe, 
71,  72. 

Incas,  father  Acofta,  and  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  have 
feen  the  bodies  of  feveral  incas  perfectly  preserved 
from  corruption,  ii.  251. 

India,  (Ealt)  in  the  warm  countries  of  India,  the  wo- 
men are  marriageable  at  nine  or  ten,  and  the  men 
at  twelve  or  thirteen,  ii.  64 — defcription  of  the 
lflands  that  lie  fcattered  in  the  Indian  ocean,  205 
—over  all  India,  children  arrive  fooner  at  maturity, 
than  in  Europe — they  often  marry,  and  confum- 
mate,  the  hu/band  at  ten  years  old,  and  the  wife 
at  eight*  and  frequently  have  children  at  that  age, 

206-* 
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2o 6 — Indians  have  long  been  remarkable  for  cow- 
ardice and  effeminacy — they  may  be  confidered  as 
a feeble  race  of  fenfualifts — their  drefs,  207 — the 
horfes  of  India  are  weak  and  walhy,  333 — lions  are 
found  to  diminifh  in  their  numbers  in  this  country, 
Hi.  199— the  Indians  eagerly  purfue  the  porcupine, 
in  order  to  make  embroidery  of  its  quills,  and  to 
eat  its  flefh,  iv.  106 — they  eat  bats  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  132. — See  Elephant,  iv.  260,  et  feq. 

'India,  (Weft)  whence  originally  comes  the  Rat  heads 
of  the  American  Indians,  ii.  220. 

Indus,  river,  its  courfe,  i.  197 — its  water,  and  that 
of  the  Thames,  the  moft  light  and  wholfome  in  the 
world,  158 — the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  th* 
greateft  known,  240. 

Infants  juft  born,  may  be  faid  to  come  from  one  ele- 
ment into  another,  and  why — open  their  eyes  the 
inftant  of  their  birth — more  capable  of  fuftaining 
hunger,  and  more  patient  of  cold  than  grown  per- 
fons,  and  why — infants  have  milk  in  their  own 
breafts — their  life  very  precarious,  till  the  age  of 
three  or  four — inftances  of  it — the  comparative 
progrels  of  the  underftanding  greater  in  infants, 
than  in  children  of  three  or  four  years  old,  ii.  48 
to  56. 

Jn/eSs,  in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America,  and 
Africa,  they  grow  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  why — 
thofe  of  the  minute  kind  in  the  northern  climates 

not  half  fo  large  as  in  the  temperate  zone,  ii.  5 

the  ocean  has  its  infefts — their  feet  are  placed  upon 
their  backs,  and  almoft  all  without  eyes,  6 — in  fome 
countries  almoft  darken  the  air,  and  a candle  cannot 
be  lighted,  without  their  inftantly  flying  upon  it, 
and  putting  out  the  flame,  11,  and  viii.  90 — — 
many  may'be  fupplied  by  being  cut  in.  pieces,  it, 

21_ many  of  the  .tribes  brought,  forth  .from  the 

egg,  24 — have  no  eye-lids  .whatfocwer,  718— Jthe 
Indians  are  fearful  of  killing  the  mcanert,  207 — 
quickly  brought  to  change,  and  adapt  ■themfelves 
to  the  climate,  286 — have  their  ftoinachs  compofed 
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of  mufcuiar  fibres — of  a ruminating  kind,  iii.  6 

afford  fo  great  a variety,  as  to  elude  the  fearch  of 

the  moll  inquifitive  purfuer,  v.  3- thofe  with  the 

greated  number  of  legs  move  the  flowed,  vii.  58 
— the  general  definition  of  infers — the  different 
claffes,  218  to  223 — general  charafteriftics  of  in- 
fects without  wings,  224 — of  thofe  that  have  wings, 
285 — fome  continue  under  the  form  of  an  aurelia 
not  ten  days ; fome  twenty ; fome  feveral  months, 
and  even  for  a year,  359 — general  rule,  tl^at  the 

female  is  larger  than  the  male,  370 every  in fe ft 

that  lives  a year  after  its  full  growth,  is  obliged  to 
pafs  four  or  five  months  without  nourifhment,  and 

will  feem  to  be  dead  all  that  time,  viii.  60 de- 

feriptien  of  that  which  forms  and  refides  in  die 
gall-nut,  81,  et  feq. 

InjlinS  of  animals  in  chufing  the  proper  times  of  co- 
pulation, ii.  310 the  Guinea  pig  has  not  that 

natural  i nil  in  ft  fo  common  to  almolt  everv  other 
creature,  iv.  54.. 

JntejUnes,  in  all  animals  the  fixe  of  the  inteftines  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  food,  ii.  201 lin- 

teilines  of  ruminating  animals  enlarged  by  nature, 
to  take  in  a greater  fupply — thofe  of  the  carnivo- 
rous kind  are  ihort,  iii.  2 alfo  thin  and  lean,  but 

of  the  ruminating  are  ftrong,  flefhy,  and  covered 
with  fat,  4 — of  iheep  found  to  be  thirty  times  the 
length  of  the  body — thofe  of  the  wild  cat  not  above 
three  times  the  length  of  its  body,  iii.  194 — this 
Ihortnefs  dill  unaccounted  for,  195 — of  the  rein- 
deer, walked  like  our  tripe,  in  high  edeem  among 

the  Laplanders,  155 of  the  bat,  in  fomemeafure 

refemble  thofe  of  man,  iv.  126  — thofe  of  the 
manati  longer,  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  creature,  the  horfe  excepted,  173 — the  tribe 
of  wood-peckers  want  that  intedine,  called  the 

cseeum,  v.  219 die  lamprey  feems  to  have  bu* 

one,  vi.  246 — thofe  of  the  crab  have  many  convo- 
lutions, 335. 

Vo  l.  VII?.  0 Inundations 
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Inundations  generally  greater  towards  the  fource  of 
rivers,  than  farther  down;  and  why,  i.  193 — fame 
diftribute  health  and  plenty — others  caufe  difeafes, 
famine,  and  death,  203 — every  inundation  of  the 
fea  attended  with  fome  correspondent  dercli&ion 
of  another  fhore — one  of  the  mod  confiderable  in 
hiftory,  is  that  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  J. — an  inundation  in  the  territory  of  Dort 
deftroyed  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons — and  yet 
a greater  number  round  the  Dullart — remarkable 
inundations  in  Friezland  and  Zealand,  in  which 
more  than  three  hundred  villages  were  overwhelmed 
— their  remains  continue  vifible  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  in  a clear  day. — fome  in  .which  the  fea 
has  overflowed  the  country,  and  afterwards  retired, 
260 — inundation  of  die  Thames  at  Dagenham,  in 
Effex,  265 — inflantly  produced  by  land  fpouts, 
369- 

Johndory,  Quin  noted  for  a fauce  for  this  fifh,  vL  165. 

Joints,  hair  in  its  growdi  fends  forth  branches  at  the 
joints,  ii.  79. 

Jonelin , has  obliged  the  curious  with  the  firft  accurate 
defeription  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  fable, 
iii.  346. 

Ireland  not  infefted  with  wolves,  iii.  295 frogs  de- 

fignedly  introduced  into  that  kingdom  fome  years 
before  the  Norway  rat,  iv.  62 — that  rat  put  a flop 
to  their  cncreafe,  and  the  frog  is  once  more  nlmolf 
extinft  in  that  kingdom,  63 — the  mole  utterly  a 
flranger  there,  86. 

Iron  extracted  from  all  the  fubflances  upon  earth, 
i.  69. 

IJatis,  an  animal  very  common  in  all  northern  countries 
bordering  upon  the  icy  fea,  and  feldom  found  in 
warm  climates — defeription — burrows  like  the  fox, 
and  when  with  young,  the  female  retires  to  her 
kennel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fox — its  kennel 
very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep,  has  many  out- 
lets— manner  of  coupling,  time  of  geflation,  and 
7 ' number 
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number  of  young,  all  fimilar  to  what  is  found  is 
the  fox — brings  forth  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June — confidered  as  between  the  dog 
and  the  fo.x-i-changes  its  colour,  and  is  at  one  time 
brown,  at  another  white — time  in  which  it  is  called 
the  croji-fox,  iii.  314  to  316. 

IJlnglafs  ferviceable  in  medicine,  and  many  arts, 
— manner  of  making  it — principally  furnifhed  from 
Ruflta,  where  great  quantities  are  prepared  fur- 
prifingly  cheap — Mr.  Jackfon  found  out  a method 
of  making  a glue  that  anfwered  the  purpofes  of 
ifinglafs,  vi.  255,  256. 

IJlands , new-formed,  in  two  ways — thirteen  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean  appearing  at  once  emerging 
from  the  water — one  new-formed  in  the  year  1720 
near  that  of  Tercera— ^formed  at  the  mouths  of 
many  rivers,  and  how,  a beautiful  and  large  one 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nanquin  in  China, 
not  lefs  than  fixty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty 
broad,  i.  116,  122  — appear,  at  firft,  infinitely 
greater  than  they  naturally  are,  362 — feem  to  tra- 
vel to  the  Ihore,  and  reprefent  curious  figures,  /hips 
with  fails,  ftreamers,  and  flags ; antique  elevated 
cattles,  and  at  length  vanifh  into  nothing,  363. 

Ifmacl,  fheque,  in  his  time  the  Arabians  firft  begas 
. the  management  of  horfes,  ii.  320. 

Ifpahan , the  prince’s  meftengers  go  on  foot  thirty-fix 
leagues  in  fourteen  hours,  ii.  105. 

Italy,  the  horfes  there  have  a particular  aptitude  to 
prance,  ii.  328. 

Jucatan,  a peninfula  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  formerly 
a part  of  the  fea,  i.  258. 

Juda-gcat  common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  all  along 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  not  much  larger  than  a hare, 
iii.  55. 

Jugular  fifh,  name  given  to  that  fifh  which  has  the 
ventral  fins  placed  more  forward  than  the  peftoral, 
vi.  275. 
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Julian's  Bay  (St.)  a harbour  in  South  America  forty- 
nine  degrees  fouth  of  the  line — difeovered  by  Fer- 
dinand Magellan,  in  1520,  who  wintered  there,  ii. 

239* 

Jumper,  its  (hade  faid  to  be  fatal,  by  the  ancients,  i. 

305 the  Laplanders  drink  water,  in  which  thefe 

berries  have  been  infufed,  ii.  1 99. 

Ivory,  the  tulks  of  the  babyroueffa  are  a very  fine  ivory, 
fmoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but 

not  fo  hard  or  ferviceable,  iii.  180 that  of  the 

morfe  more  efteemed  than  that  of  the  elephant, 
being  whiter  and  harder,  iv.  170 — almoft  all  our 
ivory  comes  from  Africa,  where  the  greateft  part  is 
found  in  the  forefts,  263 — the  tufles  of  the  mammouth 

converted  to  the  purpofes  of  ivory,  264 teeth  of 

the  narwhal  far  furpafs  ivory  in  all  its  qualities,  vi. 
192. 

JuJUnian,  the  emperor,  till  his  time  the  fea  was  epea 
to  all  nations,  i.  2 1 7. 

Ivy-berries,  fhower  of  them  raifed  by  tempefts  in  one 
country,  and  falling  in  another,  i.  364. 

K. 

Kaboffu,  or  cataphrattus,  one  of  the  largefl  kinds  of  t;« 
armadilla,  iv.  124. 

K.amjkatka,  defeription  of  its  natives,  ii.  196. 

Kangaroo,  an  animal  firft  difeovered  and  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Banks,  iv.  322,  et  feq, 

Keratophites,  among  the  coraline  fungi,  viii.  126. 

Kermes,  an  infedVof great  ufe  in  medicine  and  dying— 
its  defeription — the  differences  of  the  male  from  the 
female — the  harveft  of  the  kermes  greater  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  winter — women  ga- 
ther them  before  fun-rifing,  tearing  them  off  with 
their  nails,  viii.  77,  78. 

Kejiril,  a bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  v. 
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Ke-v el,  name  of  a fecond  variety  of  gazelles,  made  by 
Mr.  Buffon,  iii.  68. 

Kilda,  (St.)  a rocky  ifland — its  fhores  to  the  Wed  fix 
hundred  fathom  perpendicular  above  the  furface  of 

thefea,  i.  254 the  inhabitants  confume  annually 

near  twenty-three  thoufand  young  gannets,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  their  eggs,  vi.  65 — its  rocks  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a mile  high,  7 1 . 

Killer,  a cetaceous  animal  of  furprizing  ftrength,  which, 
attacks  the  whale,  vi.  184. 

Kinds  of  animals  not  actually  diftinguifhed  by  horns, 
colour,  pofition  of  the  ears,  or  finenefs  of  hair,  iii. 
56— difficult  to  fix  precife  boundaries  between  the 
goat-kind,  and  the  deer,  65 — the  gazelles  form  a 
diftinct  kind,  66—  all  of  the  deer  kind  have  no  gall- 
bladder, 86. 

Kirn,  in  Iceland  are  without  horns,  iii.  1 7.  * 

King-JiJher,  a remarkable  bird — its  defeription— places 
it  frequents,  and  how  it  takes  its  prey — the  plumage 
a beautiful  variety  of  brilliant  colours — in  fiances  of 
credulity  with  refpecl  to  this  bird — its  nefi,  or  ra- 
ther hole,  very  different  from  that  deferibed  by  the 
antients — feeds  upon  fifh  in  that  hole — foetid  from 
the  remains  of  fifh—  the  king-ftfher  is  found  with 
from  five  to  nine  eggs,  which  the  female  continues 
to  hatch — though  difiurbed  and  robbed,  fhe  returns, 
and  lays  again — Reaumur’s  account  of  this — feafon 
for  excluding  the  brood — the  male,  faithful  beyond 
the  turtle,  brings  the  female  large  provifions  of  fifh, 
and  keeps  her  plump  and  fat — he  ufed  to  twitter  be- 
fore, now  enters  the  nefi  quietly  and  privately — the 
young  hatched  in  twenty  days- — differ  in  their  fize 
and  beauty,  vi.  127  to  132. 

King-fijher,  the  Halcyon — Cicero  has  written  a long- 
poem  in  praife  of  this  bird,  of  which  but  two  lines  re- 
main— the  emperor  Gordian  has  alfo  written  a poem 
on  it,  nothing  of  which  is  left — St.  Ambrofe’s  cre- 
dulity concerning  this  bird — fables  the  modern  vul- 
gar have  of  it — its  flefii  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  its 
O 3 beautiful 
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beautiful  plumage  preferves  its  luftre  longer  than 
any  other,  vi.  129  to  132. 

Kir c her,  his  calculations  of  the  heights  of  the  mountains 

erroneous,  and  why,  i.  142 has  fet  the  voices 

of  fome  birds  to  mufic,  v.  1 29. 

Kite , from  the  greateft  height  darts  down  on  its  prey 
with  unerring  aim,  v.  10 — one  of  the  bafer  race 
of  hawks,  107 — diftinguifhed  by  its  forky  tail,  and 
flow  floating  motion — feems  ever  upon  the  wing, 
and  to  make  no  effort  in  flying — lives  upon  acci- 
dental carnage,  every  bird  in  the  air  being  able  to 
make  its  retreat  from  it,  1 16 — fmall  birds  wounded, 
or  ffraying  chickens,  it  feizes  with  rapacity,  1 17 — 
ufed  for  training  falcons,  and  how  lured  with  the 
great  horned  owl,  when  caught  for  that  purpofe, 
132. 

Kitten,  of  all  young  animals,  none  more  prettily  play- 
ful, iii.  1 87. 

Klein,  his  method  of  clafling  animals,  ii.  272. 

Kuobler,  name  of  the  flag  the  fecond  year,  iii,  104. 

Knot,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  21 — a bird  of 
pa  flag e,  25. 

Kol,  the  name  of  the  fixth  variety  of  gazelles  by  Mr. 
Euft'on,  iii.  68. 

Koha,  the  name  of  the  fifth  variety  of  gazelles  by  Mr. 
-Buffon,  iii.  68. 

Kraken,  all  that  has  bepn  faid  of  this  great  fifli  feems 
fictitious,  yet  there  is  a poflibility  of  its  exiftence,  vi. 
174. 

Kranrz’s  account  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the 
ice  mountains  in  Greeenland,  i.  229. 


L. 

Labrus,  the  wrafle,  defeription  of  this  fiffi,  vi.  279. 

Labyrinth  of  Candia,  a fubterranean  wonder,  fuppofed 
the  work  of  art,  i.  59. 

v Labyrinth, 
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Labyrinth,  convolutions  in  the  wind-pipe  and  lungs  of 
Some  birds,  v.  13. 

Lama , the  camel  of  the  new  world — countries  where 
found — their  flelh  an  excellent  food — their  hair,  or 
rather  wool,  fpun  into  beautiful  cloathing — carry 
their  burdens  over  precipices  and  craggy  rocks,  • 
where  men  can  fcarce  accompany  them — descrip- 
tion and  age — manner  of  coupling — its  food — ex- 
ceeds the  camel  in  temperance — requires  little  wa- 
ter, being  Supplied  with  quantities  of  ialiva,  the 
only  otfenfive  weapon  it  has  to  teftify  its  refentment 
— the  Indians  fay,  where  this  Ialiva  falls,  it  will, 
from  its  acrimonious  nature,  burn  the  {kin,  or  caufe 
dangerous  eruptions— colour  and  wool — habits  and 
marks  of  agility  in  the  llate  of  nature — feems  the 
largeit  of  the  camel  kind  in  America — the  natives 
hunt  the  wild  lama  for  its  fleece — a Smaller,  weak- 
er fort  of  the  camel-kind,  called  alfo  guanacoe 
and  paco — the  manufacture  of  ftuifs,  carpets,  and 
quilts,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  paco,  forms  a consi- 
derable branch  of  commerce  in  South  America, 
and  might  ufefully  be  extended  to  Europe,  iv.  289 
to  294. 

Lambs,  how  to  be  produced  all  the  year  round,  ii.  31 1 

the  third  an  ewe  brings  forth  fuppofed  the'befl, 

iii.  42. 

Lamprey , a fifh  every  way  refembling  the  lamprey, 
was  poffeffed  of  the  numbing  quality  of  the  torpedo 
— people  will  not  venture  to  touch  thofe  of  Ireland 
—a  Species  very  different  from  ours  Served  up  as  a 
delicacy  among  the  modern  Romans  — doubtful 
whether  it  be  the  murena  of  the  ancients,  which 
our  lamprey  is  not — ours  differently  eftimated,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon — thofe  of  the  river  Severn  the 
moll  delicate  of  all  fifh — description  of  the  fifh — 
extraordinary  power  of  adhering  to  ftones — inftance  - 

of  it — Muralto,  giving  the  anatomy  of  this  fifh, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  lungs,  for  which  it  has  ab- 
folute  oeceflity  to  breathe  in  the  air — its  time  of 
leaving  the  fea  annually,  in  order  to  Spawn,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  Spring — ifter  a few  mrnths,  it  returns 
O 4 to 
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to  the  fea — peculiar  preparation  for  fpawning — the 
young  from  eggs — the  female  remains  at  the  place 
where  produce! — they  are  excluded  till  they  conic 
forth — has  her  family  playing  about  her,  and  con- 
ducts them  in  triumph  to  the  ocean — its  food — fome 
continue  in  frefh  water  till  they  die — a fingle  brood 
the  extent  of  the  female’s  fertility,  two  vears  being 
the  limit  of  her  exillence — bell  feafon  for  them  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May — are  ufually 
taken  in  nets  with  falmon ; fometimes  in  balkets  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river — old  cuftom  for  the  city  of 
Gloucefter  annually  to  prefentthe  king  with  a lam- 
prey pie — a fenator  of  Rome  ufed  to  throw  into  his 
ponds  fuch  of  his  Haves  as  difpleafed  him,  to  feed  the 
lampreys,  vi.  243  to  248. 

Lands,  new,  produced  from  the  fea,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, i.  259. 

tanner , bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  now  little 
known  in  Europe,  v.  109. 

Laplqnd,  its  divifio.o,  iii.  142 — mountains  there  pre- 
ferred.tc  the  woods — the  country  abounds  more  than 
others  with  marfliv  bottoms  and  weedy  lakes — gnats 
and  gad-flies  formidable  there,  144,  145 — the  man- 
ner of  travelling  in  it,  150 — Laplanders  caftrate 
the  rein-deer  with  their  teeth,  151 — the  wolf  never 
attacks  a rein-deer  that  is  haltered,  and  why,  297 

— the  ifatis  found  in  this  country,  3 1 5 in  the  fo- 

refts,  fquirrels  obferved  to  change  their  habitation  ; 
they  remove  in  numbers  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, iv.  31. 

Laplanders,  one  of  the  firft  diftinft  race  of  men  round 
the  polar  regions — deferiptions  of  their  perfotis  and 
manners — have  in  every  family  a drum  for  confult- 
ing  the  devil — Guftavus  Adolphus  attempted  in 
vain  to  form  a regiment  of  Laplanders — ufe  fleates 
to  run  and  Hide,  and  bow — are  all  hunters — offer 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  Grangers,  ii.  1 96  to  1 99 
——wants  fupplied  and  riches  derived  from  the  rein- 
deer,iii.  138,  143,153,  154 — manner  of  life,  142 — 
boil  milk  with  wood-lorrel,  and  keep  it  in  cades  under 
ground,  to  be  eaten  in  winter,  154 when  the  le- 
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mings  draw  up  to  fight,  they  form  ominous  prog- 
noses from  their  arrangement,  iv.  83 — happy 
when  an  army  of  lemings  comes  down  among  them  ; 
they  then  feall  upon  their  flelh,  which  dogs  and  cats 
deteft,  85 . 

Lapwing,  a fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  21 — its 
arts  to  lead  off  men  and  dogs  from  their  nefts,  30— 
their  feafons  of  courtffiip,  28. 

Lark,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  279 — the  fky,  the 
wood,  or  the  tit-lark,  diltinguilhable  from  other 
little  birds,  by  length  of  heel  and  loud  fong — neft, 
number  of  eggs,  and  habits,  297 — thofe  that  re- 
main with  us  the  year  throughout,  are  birds  of  paf- 
fage  in  Sweden,  283. 

Lark,  (fea)  a fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  21- 
breeds  in  this  country,  26. 

La-oa,  matter  difcharged  by  the  eruptions  of  volcanos, 
i.  96. 

Laughter,  in  what  manner  produced,  ii.  85. 

Launce,  defcrfption  of  this  fifh,  vi.  283. 

Lauricacha,  a lake  wherein  the  river  Amazons  has  its 
fource,  i.  200. 

Lawrence,  (St.)  a river — its  rife  and  courfe,  i.  201  — 
receives  about  forty  rivers,  203— its  cataradl,  208. 

Laws,  one  in  the  Orkney  Ifiands,  entitling  any  per- 
fon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a hen  from  every  houfe  in 
the  parilh  where  killed,  v.  84. 

Layer,  the  impreffion  on  the  place  where  the  flag  has 
lain,  iii.  105. 

Layers  of  the  earth  regularly  difpofed,  but  not  of  the 
fame  kind  in  every  place — enumeration  of  layers  of 
earth  in  a well  dug  at  Amfterdam,  and  of  another 
dug  at  Marly — a layer,  as  far  as  it  extends,  always 
maintains  the  fame  thicknefs — proceeding  to  con- 
fiderable  depths,  every  layer  is  thicker — are  fome- 
times  very  extenfive,  and  often  found  to  fpread 
over  a fpace  of  fbme  leagues  in  circumference,  i. 
52  to  54.— remarkable  layers  of  earth  round  the 
city  of  Modena.  263. 

O 5 Lead-mine , 
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Lead-mine,  one  in  Flintfhire,  iv.  264. 

Leather  called  fhammoy,  made  of  the  flcin  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  alfo  from  thofe  of  the  tame  goat,  the  Iheep, 
and  the  deer,  iii.  64. 

Leather  harnefs  devoured  by  the  jackall,  iii.  311. 

Leaves,  two  of  a fig-tree,  by  experiment,  imbibed  from 
the  earth  two  ounces  of  water  in  five  hours  and  a 
half,  i.  1 Si. 

Leech,  different  kinds — its  defcription — takes  a large 
quantity  of  food — has  no  anus  or  paflage  to  eje£t  it 
fiom  the  body  when  digelled — in  what  it  differs 
from  the  reff  of  the  reptile  tribe — the  leech  ufed  in 
medicine — a girl  of  nine  years  old  killed  by  leeches 
— bell  way  of  applying  leeches,  vii.  276  to  282. 

Legs,  a man  without  legs  or  hands  performed  aftonifh- 
ing  feats  of  dexterity,  iv.  235. 

Leming,  a bold  animal  of  the  rat  kind,  native  of  Scan- 
dinavia— often  pours  down  in  myriads  from  the 
northern  mountains,  and,  like  peftilence,  deftroys  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth — Laplanders  believe 
they  drop <from  the  clouds— their  defcription — they 
move,  in  a fquare,  forward  by  night,  and  lying  ftill 
by  day — whither  their  motions  are  turned,  nothing 
can  Hop  them ; a fire,  a deep  well,  a torrent,  does 
not  turn  them  out  of  their  direction — they  never 
retreat — interrupted  by  a boat  acrofs  a river,  they 
go  over  it— Hopped  by  a flack  of  hay  or  corn,  they 
gnaw  their  way  through ; and  obflrufted  by  a houfe 
they  cannot  get  through,  continue  before  it  till  they 
die— eat  nothing  prepared  for  human  fubfiftence— 
never  enter  a houfe  to  deftroy  provifions — pafling 
through  a meadow,  deftroy  it  in  a lhort  time,  and 
leave  it  with  the  appearance  of  being  burnt  up, 
and  ftrewed  over  with  allies— a man  imprudently 
attacking  one  of  them,  the  animal  furioufly  flies  at 
him,  barking  fomewhat  lime  a puppy,  fallens,  and 
does  not  eafily  quit  its  hold — their  leader  forced  out 
of  the  line,  after  a long  defence,  and  leparated  from 
the  reft,  fets  up  a plaintive  cry,  not  of  anger,  and 
. hangs 
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hangs  itfelf  on  the  fork  of  a tree — they  dcftroy  and 
devour  each  other — after  incredible  devaftations, 
they  feparate  into  armies,  oppofed  with  deadly  ha- 
tred, and  move  along  the  coarts  of  the  larger  lakes 
and  rivers— the  Laplanders  form  prognoftics  from 
the  manner  of  their  arrangement— what  prognoftics 
— the  diviiions  continue  their  engagements  and  ani- 
mortty  until  one  party  be  overcome;  then  they  dif- 
appear,  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that,  having  nothing  to 
fubfift  on,  they  devour  each  other — their  carcafes 
fometimes  infeft  the  air  for  miles  ground,  and  pro- 
duce malignant  diforders — they  feem  alfo  to  infefl 
the  plants,  the  cattle  often  dying  in  the  places  where 
they  parted — the  male  larger  and  more  beautifully 
fpotted  than  the  female — are  extremely  prolific — 
breeding  does  not  hinder  their  march,  fome  carry- 
ing one  young  in  their  mouth,  and  another  on  their 
back — are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the  ermine,  and 
even  by  the  rein-deer — dogs  and  cats  deteft  their 
-flefh,  but  the  Laplanders  efteem  it  good  eating,  and 
devour  it  greedily,  iv.  80  to  85. 

Leo,  the  emperor,  granted  the  nations  in  porteflion  of 

„ the  ftiore'  the  lble  right  of  filhing  before  their  re- 
fpe&ivc  territories,-  i.  217. 

Leopard,  the  American  is  neither  fo  fierce  nor  fo  va- 
liant as  that  of  Africa  and  Afia,  ii.  305- the  large, 

and  the  leopard  or  panther  of  Senegal — differences 
between  thofc  animals,  iii.  233 — leopard  will  not 
fly  at  flie  approach  of  the  lion,  209. 

Lepadogajler,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  283. 

Leprcfy,  in  what  manner  the  Indiana  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  Arabian  leprofy,  or  the  elephantiafis,  a 
difeafe  to  which  man  and  die  elephant  are  equally 
fubjedi,  iv.  248. 

Lsrot,  the  middle  dormoufe,  according  to  Mr.  BufFon> 
iv.  72.  , 

L.eu'wenhoeck,  his  opinion  about  the  rudiments  of  ani- 
mals, ii.  16. 

Leymmer,  a dog  of  the  generous  kind,  iii.  264.,  266. 

O 6 \ Li  Leila, 
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Lilella,  the  dragon-fly — general  charadteriftics— eggs 
— food  of  the  young — how  they  prepare  to  change 
from  the  reptile  to  the  flying  ftatc — defcription— 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  courageous  of  all  winged  in- 
fers— the  buflnefs  of  impregnation,  how  performed, 
vii.  286  to  29Z. 

Liboya , the  greateft  of  the  ferpent  kind,  vii.  158. 

Lichen  rangiferinus,  the  food  of  the  rein-deer,  a mofs 
in  Lapland  of  two  kinds ; the  white  in  the  fields, 
and  the  black  on  the  trees,  iii.  143,  147. 

Lidme,  name  of  the  eleventh  variety  of  gazelles,  by 
Mr.  BufFon,  iii.  73. 

Life,  formerly  fuppofed  producible  only  by  oviparous 
and  viviparous  generation ; but  later  difeoveries 
induce  many  to  doubt  whether  animal  life  mav  not 

be  produced  merely  from  putrefadlion,  ii.  "20 

the  beginning  of  our  lives,  as  well  as  the  end,  is 
marked  with  anguifh,  44 — that  of  infants  very  pre- 
carious, till  the  age  of  three  or  four — inilances  of 
it,  54 — the  duration  of  life  in  general  nearly  the 

fame  in  moft  countries,  1 87 the  moft  ufelefs  and 

contemptible  of  all  others,  the  moft  difficult  to  de- 
ftroy,  viii.  104. 

Light , the  hand  expofed  to  broad  day-light  for  fome 
time,  then  immediately  fnatched  into  a dark  room, 
will  ftill  be  luminous,  and  remain  fo  for  fome  time, 
and  why — dangerous  to  the  fight  to  look  fteadilv 

upon  bright  and  luminous  cbjefts,  and  why fnch 

perfons  as  read  or  write  for  any  continuance,  fhould 
choofe  a moderate  light,  ii.  146,  147. 

Light  fent  forth  by  the  glow-worm,  how  produced 
hitherto  inexplicable,  viii.  75  — fent  forth  by  the 
ftar-fifh,  refembles  that  of  phofphorus,  106. 

Lightning  is  an  elettrical  flafh  produced  by  die  oppo- 

' lition  of  two  clouds,  i.  348— flaihing  without  noife, 
illuminates  the  fky  all  around  in  the  torrid  zone, 
352— of  the  torrid  zone,  is  not  fo  fatal  or  fo  dan- 
gerous as  with  us,  otherwife  thofe  regions  would  be 
Uninhabitable,  353. 
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Lights,  northern  lights  illuminate  half  the  hemifpher.e, 

i.  352. 

Limbs  of  the  inhabitants  near  the  poles  are  fometimes 

frozen  and  drop  off,  i.  360 fome  animals  live 

without,  and  often  are  feen  to  reproduce  them,  viii. 

101. 

Lime , manner  of  making  it  in  Perlia,  i.  So. 

Line,  upon  the  approach  of  the  winter  months  Under 
the  line,  the  whole  horizon  feems  wrapt  in  a muddy 

-cloud,  i.  352 in  America,  all  that  part  of  the 

continent  which  lies  under  the  line  is  cool  and  plea- 
fant,  ii.  215 — in  general,  as  we  approach  the  line, 
we  find  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  grow 
browner,  until  the  colour  deepens  into  perfedt 
blacknefs,  216. 

Linnatus,  the  celebrated  naturalift,  fuppofes  man  a na- 
tive of  the  tropical  climates,  and  only  a fojourner 
more  to  the  north — argument  to  prove  the  contrary, 

ii.  221 — his  method  of  claffing  animals,  274 

makes  the  female  of  the  bat  a prirnas,  to  rank  it  in 
the  fame  order  with  man,  iv.  1 29. 

Linnet,  a bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  2S0,  281— 
taught  to  whiftle  a long  and  regular  tune,  307. 

Lion,  to  compare  the  llrength  of  the  lion  with  that  of 
man,  it  fhould  be  confidered  that  the  claws  of  this 
animal  give  a falfe  idea  of  its  power,^fcribing  to  its 

. force  what  is  the  eft'edt  of  its  arms,  ii.  102 — leaps 
twenty  feet  at  a fpring,  295 — does  not  willingly 
attack  the  horfe,  and  only  when  compelled  by  the 
keeneft  hunger  — combats  between  a lion  and  a 
horfe  in  Italy — the  lion  flunned,  and  left  fprawling, 
the  horfe  efcapes ; but  the  lion  fucceeding,  flicks  to 
his  prey,  and  tears  the  horfe  in  pieces  indantly,  293 

produced  under  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  is  the 

mod  terrible  and  mod  undaunted  creature,  iii.  198 
— defcription  of  this  noble  animal,  203 — he  dege- 
nerates when  removed  from  the  torrid  zone,  1 97 — . 
a fingle  lion  of  the  defert  often  attacks  an  entire 
caravan,  200 — he  crouches  on  his  belly,  and  con- 
tinues fo  with  patient  expectation,  until  his  prey 

comes 
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Comes  within  a proper  diftance,  206 — the  female 
has  no  mane,  205 — his  roaring  is  fo  loud,  that 
when  heard  in  the  night,  and  re-echoed  by  the 
mountains,  it  refembles  diflant  thunder,  208 — at- 
tends to  the  call  of  the  jackall,  312 — in  countries 
tolerably  inhabited,  the  lion  is  cowardly,  and  often 
feared  by  the  cries  of  women  and  children,,  1.86. 

Lions,  thofe  of  mount  Atlas  have  not  the  ftrength  or 
ferocity  of  thofe  of  Bildulgerid  or  Zaara — fpecies 
of  this  animal  diminilhing  daily — Mr.  Shaw  ob- 
ferves,  the  Romans  carried  fifty  times  as  many  lions 
from  Lybia  in  one  year,  for  their  amphitheatres,,  as 
are  in  the  whole  country  at  this  time — the  fame  re- 
mark made  with  regard  to  Turkv,  Perfia,  and  the 
Indies ; where  the  lions  diminiih  in  their  number 
daily — thofe  inhabiting  the  peopled  countries  of 
Morocco  or  India,  feared  away  with  a fhout — the 
keepers  play  with  him,  plague,  and  chaflife  him 
without  a caufe ; he  bears  it  with  compofure,  but 
his  anger  once  excited,  the  confequences  are  terri- 
ble— an  inftance  from  Labat — numberlefs  accounts 
allure  his  anger  noble,  his  courage  magnanimous, 
and  his  natural  ferocity  feldom  exerted  againfl  his 
benefactors — be  has  fpared-the  lives  of  thofe  thrown 
to  be  devoured  by  him,  afforded  them  part  of  his 
fubflftence,  and  fometimes  abflains  from  food  him- 
felf  to  fupport  them — neceflity  alone  makes  him 
cruel — the  manner  of  hunting  them  by  Hottentot% 
' and  others — reported  that  he  fuftains  hunger  a long 
time,  but  thirft  he  cannot  fupport — fomc  believe  him 
in  a continual  fever — he  drinks  as  often  as  he  finds 
water,  and  laps  it — he  requires  about  fifteen  pounds 
of  raw  flefh  in  a day — he  rather  hunts  for  a frelh 
fpoil,  than  returns  to  that  he  had  before — his  breath 
is  offenfive,  and  his  urine  infupportable — horfes  for 
hunting  them  of  that  fort  called  charofh  ; all  others 
fly  at  the'  fight  of  him,  iii.  198  to  21c — the  lion 
prefers  the  flefh  of  camels  to  other  food — is  alfo  fond 
of  that  of  young  elephants — when  old,  finding  men 
and  quadrupedes  together,  he  attacks  the  latter,  and 

never 
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never  meddles  with  men,  unlefs  provoked — manner 
of  copulation,,  time  of  geftation,  number  brought 
forth,  and  time  taken  to  come  to  perfection,  all 
known — a lion  in  the  Tower  of  London  above  fe- 
venty  years — the  lionefs  fearing  her  retreat  difco- 
vered,  hides  her  tracks,  by  running  back,  or  brufh- 
ing  them  out  with  her  tail — becomes  terrible  with 
young  ones  to  provide  for — lions,  incited  by  defire, 
light  bloody  battles,  till  one  becomes  victorious  over 
the  relt — the  fize  of  the  lion  between  three  and 
four  feet ; the  female  in  all  dimenfions  about  one 
third  lefs — there  are  properly  no  lions  in  America  ; 
the  puma  has  received  the  name  of  the  American 
lion,  but,  when  compared,  is  a very  contemptible 
animal,  21 1 to  215.. 

Lion-cat,  or  Angora-cat,  a beautiful  animal,  a'  native  of 
Syria  or  Periia,  i».  1961 

Lien,  (fea)  deferibed  in  AnfonJs  voyages,  regarded  as- 
the  largeft  of  the  feal  family,  iv.  1 69. 

Lipidopus,  the  garter-fifh,  its  defeription,  vi.  284. 

Lips,  thofe  of  the  hare  and  the  fquirrel  continually" 
move,  whether  fleeping  or  waking,  iv.  3, 

Lithophytes  and  coralline  fubfiances,  viii.  12 1 . 

Litters,  in  all  animals,  intermediate  litters  moll  fruit- 
ful ; firft  and  Iaft  generally  produce  feweft  and 
weakeft  of  the  kind,  ii.  309* 

Littorales,  Latin  name  for  thofe  fhells  that  are  call  upon 
fhore,  vii.  12. 

Liner  of  a fhark  affords  three  or  four  quarts  of  oil,  vi.. 
223. 

Lizards,  along  the  coalls  of  Guinea  their  flelh  efteemed 

a delicacy,  iii.  275 differ  from  every  other  clafs 

of  animals,  and  from  each  other — whence  the.greateft 
diftinClion — general  charaClerillics,  vii.  102  to  106 
— the  water  kind  changes  its  fkin  every  fourth  or 
fifth  day— fprinkled  with  fait,  the  whole  body  emits 
a vifeous  liquor,  and  the  lizard  dies  in  three  minutes, 
in  great  agonies— the  whole  of  the  kind  fullain  the 
want  of  food  in  a furprifing  manner,  133,  134. 

Lizard, 
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Lizard , (Chalcidian)  of  Aldrovandus,  defcribed,  viL 

*43- 

Lizard , (flying)  of  Java,  account  of  it  by  Gentil,  vii. 
142. 

Loach,  the  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  2.86. 

Lobjler,  a ruminating  fifh,  iii.  5 — very  voracious,  though 
without  warmth  in  its  body,  or  red  blood  in  its  veins 
— whatever  it  feizes  upon,  and  has  life,  perilhes, 
however  well  defended — they  devour  each  other, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  eat  themfelves^  changing 
their  Ihell  and  ftomacn  every  year,  the  old  ftomach 
is  the  firft  morfel  to  glut  the  new—  at  firll  fight,  the 
head  may  be  miftaken  for  the  tail — its  defcription 
— the  food  of  the  young — the  molting  feafon — -how 
they  change  their  Ihells — many  die  under  this  ope- 
ration— fpeedy  growth  of  the  new  fhell ; and  of  it- 
felf  after  the  change — the  claws  of  unequal  magni- 
tude, and  why — at  certain  feafons  they  never  meet 
without  an  engagement — wonders  this  extraordi- 
nary creature  offers  to  imagination — are  endow.ed 
with  a vital  principle,  that  furnifhes  out  fuch  limbs 
as  have  been  cut  away — varieties  of  this  animal 
with  differences  in  the  claws,  little  in  the  habits  or 
conformation — the  Ihell  black  when  taken,  but  turns 
red  by  boiling — common  way  of  taking  the  lobfter, 
vi.  325  to  334. 

Lccujl,  the  great  brown  locujl  feen  in  feveral  parts  of 
England  in  1748  ; in  fome  fouthern  kingdoms  they 
are  it  ill  formidable — defcription  of  this  infeft — in 
what  manner  they  take  the  field — their  devaluations 
— are  ftill  more  noxious  when  dead — inllance  of  it — 
account  of  their  devaftations  in  Rufiia,  Poland,  Li- 
thuania, and  Barbary — transformations — eaten  by 
the  natives  in  many  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft;  and 
caught  in  fmaH  nets  for  that  purpofe — their  talle — 
are  confidered  as  a great  delicacy  in  Tonquin,  by 
the  rich  and  the  poor — muff  have  been  a common 
food  with  the  Jews — defcription  of  the  great  Wcjl- 
Lidian  locr/Jt,  the  molt  formidable,  vii.  308  to  315. 

Loir,  the  greater  dormoufe,  fo  called  by  Mr.  Buffon, 
iv.  72. 


Longer  it jt 
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Longevity,  perforrs  remarkable  for  it,  ii.  185,  186. 

Lorenzini,  his  experiments  upon  the  torpedo,  vi.  242. 

Leri,  the  longeft  of  all  animals,  in  proportion  to  its  fize 
— defeription — a native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  iv. 
226. 

Loricaria,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  284. 

Lories,  a kind  of  parrot,  v.  240. 

Loufe,  its  defeription  — whether  diftinguifhed  by  the 
parts  of  generation  into  males  and  females,  not  yet 
difeovered — the  loufy  difeafe  frequent  among  the 
ancients,  vii.  246  to  250. 

Loufe,  (wood)  the  defeription — of  great  ufe  in  medi- 
cine, vii,  260,  261. 

Luminous  appearance  of  the  waves  in  the  night,  the 

• caufe,  i.  231. 

Lump-fijh,  its  defeription — flung  into  a' pail  of  water, 
will  flick  fo  clofe  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the 
fiih  by  the  tail,  the  pail  and  feveral  gallons  of  water 
may  be  lifted — their  flefh,  vi.  260. 

Lungs,  animals  before  birth  make  no  ufe  of  their 

lungs,  iv.  159 no  anatomilt  has  deferibed  the 

lungs  of  the  lamprey,  vi.  245 caterpillars  have 

eighteen  lungs,  and  live  feveral  days  in  the  ex- 
haufted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  vii.  347. 

Lybia,  its  inhabitants  ufe  oflriches  as  horfes — alfo  at 
Joar — inftance  of  it  at  the  fa&ory  of  Podore,  v.  57. 

Ljboija,  a ferpent  of  Surinam,  thirty-fix  feet  long, 
vii.  157. 

Lynx,  diftinguifhed  from  the  ounce,  and  deferibed — 
firft  ftriking  diftinttion  between  it  and  thofe  of  the 
panther-kind  is  the  tail — each  hair  of  this  animal  is 
of  three  different  colours — about  the  fize  of  the 
ounce — chiefly  met  with  in  the  cold  northern  coun- 
tries— thofe  of  the  new  continent  are  fmaller  than  in 
Europe  — formerly  called  lupus  cervartus,  but  for 
what  reafon  hard  to  guefs — in  its  nature  it  exactly 
refembles  the  cat,  is  bigger,  and  near  two  feet  long. 
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is  alfo  bolder  and  fiercer — is  more  delicate  than  the 
cat — refembles  the  wolf  in  nothing,  except  its  cry 
— feveral  reports  of  the  lynx,  propagated  by  igno- 
rance or  impollure,  iii.  238  to  246. 

Lyfier,  his  flrange  theory  to  explain  the  invariable 
motion  of  winds,  i.  319. 


Macaguo,  a kind  of  monkey  defcribed  by  Mr.  Buft'on, 

iv.  218. 

Maccavj,  the  large  kind  of  parrot  the  fixe  of  a raven, 

v.  240. 

Machinel-tree,  its  fliade  fatal,  i.  305 no  plant  will 

grow  under  it,  ii.  4. 

'Machines,  the  invention  of  many  has  rendered  human 
ftrength  lefs  valuable,  ii.  110. 

Mackarel,  produces  five  hundred  thoufand  eggs,  in  one 
feafon,  vi.  161 — defcribed,  279 — its  growth,  309. 

Madagafcar,  its  natives  defire  nothing  fo  ardently  as 
to  proftitute  their  wives  or  daughters  to  ftrangers, 

and  for  the  moll  trifling  advantages,  ii.  6B the 

great  bat  of  that  ifland  defcribed,  iv.  132. 

Maddor.  See  Blood,  ii.  179. 

Madnefs  produced  by  want  of  fleep,  ii.  124 — cured 
by  mufic — and  alfo  caufed  by  it.  See  Henry  U". 
ii.  156. 

Maeljlroom,  Dutch  name  for  a whirlpool,  one  upon  the 
coafl:  of  Norway,  confidered  as  moll;  dreadful  and 
deftru&ive— the  body  of  water  forming  this  whirl- 
pool, extended  in  a circle  of  above  thirteen  miles, 
i.  249. 

Magellan,  (Ferdinand)  a Portugacfe  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, firii  difcovered  the  gigantic  race  of  mankind, 
in  1520,  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America — 
account  of  this  difcovery — he  was  flam  upon  one  of 
the  Molucca  iflands,  ii.  238. 
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Maggot  of  Buffon,  the  cynocephalus , the  lafi;  of  the  ape 
kind — its  defeription,  iv.  194. 

Magni,  an  Italian  traveller,  difeovered  the  remarkable 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  62. 

Magpie  thlevifh.;  rings  found  in  the  neft  of  a tame 
magpie,  v.  196 — habits  and  food — wheii  fatisfied 
for  the  prefent,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  for  another 
time — places  where  it  builds,  and  nells,  deferibed— 
number  of  eggs — in  its  domeftic  Hate,  preferves  its 
natural  chara&er  ftridlly — foolilh  cuftom  of  cutting 
its  tongue  to  teach  it  to  fpeak,  puts  the  animal  to 
pain,  and  baulks  the  intention,  v.  210  to  2 1 3. 

Mahometans , confidering  the  bare  an  unclean  animal, 
religioully  abltain  from  its  flefh,  iv.  1 3. 

Maimon,  the  lail  of  the  baboons,  Edwards  calls  it  the 
pigtail — its  defeription — native  of  Sumatra,  does 
not  well  endure  die  rigours  of  our  climate,  iv.  202. 

Maire,  (James  Le)  a traveller  who  confirms  the  exift- 
ence  of  giants  in  America,  ii.  240. 

Make,  the  laft  of  the  monkey-kind,  iv.  176— -their 
defeription — many  different  kinds  of  thefe  animals, 
223,  et feq. 

Malabar , land  and  fea  breezes  upon  thofe  coalls,  u 
3 *7- 

Malacopterigii , the  barbarous  Greek  name  given  to  the 
foft-finned  fifh ; the  prickly-finned  fort  termed 
Acanthopterigii,  vi.  275. 

Malahallo,  a volcano  in  South  America,  i.  92. 

Malbrouk,  a monkey  of  the  ancient  continent — its  de- 
feription— the  Eramins  have  hofpitals  for  fuch  as 
are  lick,  or  difabled,  iv.  219. 

yialdivia  ijlands,  have  lands  in  them  at  one  time  co- 
vered with  water,  and  at  another  free,  i.  261. 

Malebranche,  grounds  his  beautiful  theory  of  monftrous 
proiudtions  upon  a famous  inftance  related  by  him  ; 
and  fome  theory  from  which  he  deduces  the  effetts 
of  imagination  upon  the  foetus,  ii.  225. 

Mallard i. 
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Malian l,  a kind  of  duck,  vi.  1 1 6 — with  very  parti- 
cular faculties  for  calling,  120. 

Malpighi,  his  famous  experiment  upon  the  ftigmata  of 
caterpillars,  vii.  34.8. 

Mammouth,  its  tufks,  which  are  ufed  as  ivory,  2nd 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  elephant,  often  weigh 
four  hundred  pounds,  iv.  264. 

Matt,  endures  a greater  variety  of  climates  than  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  are  able  to  do,  and  why,  i. 

298 differences  in  his  fpecies  lefs  than  in  animals 

and  rather  taken  from  the  tinfture  of  the  {kin  than 
variety  of  figure — there  are  not  in  the  world  above 
fix  diftinCt  varieties  in  the  race  of  men — firft  race  in 
the  polar  regions,  deep  brown,  fhort,  oddly  lhaped, 
favage — fecond,  the  Tartar  race,  olive  coloured, 
middle  fized,  ugly,  robuft — third,  t-he  fouthern 
Afiatics,  dark  olive,  {lender  fliaped,  ftrait  black  hair, 
feeble — fourth,  the  negroes  of  Africa,  black,  fmooth 
{kin,  woolly  hair,  well  {haped — fifth,  the  Americans, 
copper  colour,  ftrait  black  hair,  fmall  eyes,  flight 
limbed,  not  ftrong — fixth,  the  Europeans  and  bor- 
dering nations,  white  of  different  tints,  fine  hair, 

. large  limbed,  vigorous,  ii.  195  to  212 — may  be 
called  the  animal  of  every  climate,  8 — intended  na- 
turally to  be  white,  214 — white  men  refemble  our 
common  parent  more  than  the  reft  of  his  children 
■ — a native  of  the  tropical  climates,  and  only  a fo- 
journer  more  to  the  north,  according  to  Linnxus 
— arguments  fufficient  to  prove  the  contrary,  221 
— marriageable  in  the  warm  countries  of  India  at 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  64 — juft  come 
into  the  world, Vgives  a picture  of  complete  imbe- 
cility, 48 — vain  man  ventures  to  excite  an  auditor’s 
attention,  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  his  diflike,  91 — • 
as  man  has  a fuperiority  of  powers  over  other  ani- 
mals, fo  is  he  proportionably  inferior  to  them  in  his 
necelfities — nature  has  made  him  fubjeft  to  more 
wants  and  infirmities  than  other  creatures : but 
all  thefe  wants  feem  given  to  multiply  the  number 
of  his  enjoyments — and  in  what  manner,  1 1 2 — firil 

fenfations 
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fenfadons  of  a man  newly  brought  into  exigence, 
and  the  fteps  by  which  he  arrives  at  reality  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Buffon,  172 — the  only  animal  that 
fupports  himfelf  perfectly  eredi — the  buttock,  in 
man,  different  from  that  in  all  other  animals — man’s 
feet  alio  different  from  thofe  of  other  animals,  the 
apes  not  excepted,  96 — the  nails  lefs  in  man  than 
in  any  animal,  97 — faid  to  be  tall  when  from  five 
feet  eight  inches  to  fix  feet  high,  99 — probability 
that  men  have  been,  in  all  ages,  much  of  the  fame 
fize  they  are  at  prefent — many  corroborating  proofs 
of  this,  245 — generally  lives  to  ninety  or  a hundred 
years,  if  not  cut  off  by  difeafes — how  men  lived  fo 
much  longer  in  earlier  times  than  at  prefent,  187 
— proportionably  llronger  for  his  fize  than  any  other 
animal — to  compare  the  ftrength  of  a lion  with  that 
of  man,  it  mull  be  conlidered  the  claws  of  the  ani- 
mal give  a falfe  idea  of  its  power ; and  aferibe  to 
its  force  the  effects  of  its  arras — another  manner  of 
comparing  the  ftrength  of  man  with  that  of  animals, 
is  by  the  weights  which  either  can  carry — Dr.  De- 
faguliers  fpeaks  of  a man  able  to  raife  two  thoufand 
pounds,  by  diftributing  the  weights  in  fuch  manner 
that  every  part  of  his  body  bore  its  fhare,  102 
— exercifed  in  running,  outftrips  horfes;  a ftout 
walker,  in  a journey,  walks  down  a horfe — thofe 
employed  as  meftengers  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  run- 
ners by  profefiion,  go  thirty-fix  leagues  in  fourteen 
hours,  105 — every  animal  endures  the  wants  of 
ileep  and  hunger  with  Id's  injury  to  health  than 
man,  113 — he  cannot,  uninjured,  live  four  days 
without  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping*  114- — one 
faid  to  live  without  food  for  feven  days,  121  — 
requires  fleep  for  double  motives';  the  refreshment  of 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  frame,  122 — more 
difficult  for  man  than  any  other  animal  to  procure 
fleep,  124 — has  a lump  upon  the  wind-pipe,  not  to 
be  feen  in  woman,  93 — a young  man  deaf  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  knew  nothing  of  death,  and 
never  thought  of  it  till  the  age  of  twenty-four, 

when  he  began  to  fpeak  all  of  a fudden,  162 

account 
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account  of  a man  ruminating,  iii.  6 irt  tliofe 

countries  where  men  are  moil  barbarous  and  ilupid, 
there  brutes  are  molt  adtive  and  fagacious,  iv.  217 
— one,  without  hands  or  legs,  by  pradtice  ufed 
his  Humps  for  the  molt  convenient  purpofes,  and 

performed  altonilhing  feats  of  dexterity,  235 

man  dies  under  wounds  whieh  a quadrupede  or  a 
bird  could  eafily  furvive,  viii.  10 1. 

Manati , may  indifcriminately  be  the  Ialt  of  bealts,  or 
the  firft  of  lilhes — its  defcription— the  female  has 
brealls  placed  forward,  like  thofe  of  women — the 
tongue  fo  Ihort,  fome  have  pretended  it  has  none — 
never  entirely  leaves  the  water,  only  advances  the 
head  out  of  the  Itream,  to  reach  the  grafs  on  the 
river  fides — it  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables — places 

' where  found — graze  among  turtles  and  other  cruf- 

taceous  lilhes,  giving  or  fearing  no  difturbance 

unmolefted,  they  keep  together  in  large  companies, 
and  furround  their  young — bring  forth  in  autumn ; 
and  fuppofed  to  go  with  young  eighteen  months — 
the  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry — its  inteftines  are 
longer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  any  other  crea- 
ture, the  horfe  excepted — the  fat  which  lies  under 
the  Ikin,  expofed  to  the  fun,  has  a fine  fmell  and 
tafte,  and  exceeds  the  fat  of  any  fea  animal — the 
heat  of  the  fun  does  not  make  it  rancid;  it  talfes 
like  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  ferves  every  way 
inftead  of  butter;  any  quantity  may  be  taken  in- 
wardly, having  no  other  effeft  than  to  keep  the 
body  open — the  fat  of  the  tail,  boiled,  more  delicate 
than  the  former — the  lean  takes  a long  time  in  boil- 
ing, and  eats  like  beef— the  fat  of  the  young  like 
pork,  and  the  lean  like  veal,  iv.  171  to  174. 

Mandril,  the  large!!  of  the  baboon  kind — its  defcrip- 
tion— when  difpleafed,  weeps  like  a child — is  a na- 
tive of  the  Gold  Coaft,  iv.  201. 

Mangabey, ' a monkey  of  the  ancient  continent — its 
defcription,  iv.  219. 

Mangrove-tree,  that  grows  down  in  the  water  of  the 
Senegal  river,  i.  205. 


ManufaSlures, 
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Manufactures,  the  woollen  manufacture  not  carried  oh 
here  till  feveral  ages  after  fheep  were  propagated 
in  England — unavailing  efforts  of  our  kings  to  in- 
troduce and  preferve  it — the  Flemings  poffefl'ed  the 
art  in  a fuperior  degree — the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  improved  us  in  this  art,  and  when — 
the  woollen  manufacture  fuppofed  for  fome  time 
decaying  amongft  us — received  every  encourage- 
ment from  Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  40- of  fluffs  of 

the  wool  of  the  pacos,  a confiderable  branch  of 
commerce  in  South  America,  iv.  293. 

Manyfold,  name  of  the  third  ftomach  of  ruminating 
animals,  iii.  4. 

Map  of  the  bottom  of  that  fea  between  Africa  and 
America,  by  Buache,  i.  271. 

Marcafetes,  their  compofition — experiment  by  way  of 
proof,  i.  71. 

Mar&s,  their  exportation  prohibited  by  a law  in  Arabia, 
ii.  324 — ituds  in  Perfia  of  ten  thoufand  white  mares, 
with  hoofs  fo  hard  that  fhoeing  is  unneceffary,  326 
— a law  in  England,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
mares  and  ftallions;  and  one  fimilar  to  this  obtained 
fo  early  as  the  times  of  Athelflan,  339. 

Marikina,  a monkey  of  the  fagoin  kind,  with  a mane 
round  the  neck,  and  a bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of 
the  tail,  like  a lion,  iv.  222. 

Mariners,  to  multiply  their  numbers,  queen  Elizabeth 
enjoined  that  her  fubjeCts  fhould  fall  from  flefh  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  ii.  1x9. 

Marie,  different  forts  found  in  a well  dug  at  Marly, 

i-  53- 

Marmofe,  only  differs  in  fize  from  the  oppoffum,  being 
lets ; inflead  of  the  bag  to  receive  the  young,  has 
only  two  longitudinal  folds,  within  which  the  pre- 
mature young,  continue  to  fuck — when  firfl  pro- 
duced not  above  the  fize  of  a bean  ; but  flick  to  the 
teat  until  they  arrive  at  maturity,  iv.  232. 


Marmout 
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Marmout,  or  marmotte,  a ruminating  animal,  iii.  5 — . 
a native  of  the  Alps  — its  defcription — is  eaiily 
tamed,  readily  taught  to  dance,  wield  a flick,  and 
obey  the  voice  of  its  mailer — it  has  an  antipathy 
to  the  dog — flrength  and  agility — ludicrous  faying 
that  the  Savoyards,  the  only  chimney-hveepers  of 
Paris,  have  learned  their  art  from  the  marmotte 
they  carry  about  for  fhew — is  apt  to  gnaw  the  fur- 
niture— other  affections  of  this  animal — its  food — is 
cleanly,  but  has  a difagreeable  fcent — fleeps  during 
winter — form  of  its  hole  refembles  the  letter  Y — 
manner  of  making  it- — they  live  together,  and  work 
in  common  to  make  their  habitations  fnug  and  con- 
venient— when  they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed 
as  a centinel  upon  a lofty  rock — Mr.  Buffon  fays 
it  does  not  fleep  during  winter,  is  rather  in  a torpor, 
a ilagnation  of  all  faculties — its  heat  not  more  than 
ten  degrees  above  congelation — the  flefh  faid  to 
have  a wild  take,  and  to  caufe  vomiting — countries 
where  it  is  found — inhabitants  of  the  Alps  do  not 
till  winter  open  its  hole — produces  but  once  a year, 
and  brings  forth  three  or  four  at  a time — they  grow 
fall,  and  their  lives  are  not  above  nine  or  ten  years, 
iv.  35  to  46. 

Marriage  and  confummation  of  the  Indians,  the  huf- 
band  at  ten  years  old,  and  the  wife  at  eight ; fre- 
quently have  children  at  that  age,  ii.  206. 

Marriotte,  his  experiment  proves  that  water  ads  as  a 
menilruum  upon  air,  i.  344. 

Marrow,  fpinal,  and  the  brain,  the  firff  feen  as  begun 
in  the  embryo,  ii.  1 34. 

Marjigli,  (count)  his  opinion  upon  corals  and  fpunges, 
viii.  t22. 

Martin,  its  defcription — the  moil  beautiful  of  all 
Britilh  beafts  of  prey — its  fcent  a plea  ling  perfume 
— the  yellow'-breaited  martin — its  fur  more  valu- 
able than  the  wliite-breailed  fort — Mr.  Buffon  fup- 
pofes  them  a dillind  fpecies,  that  diffindion  un- 
neceffary — of  all  the  weafcl-kind  the  moll  pleafing, 

iii. 
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iii.  340,  341 — refembles  the  ermine  and  polecat, 
and  like  them  is  fond  of  honey,  3 31 — feldom  meets 
the  wild-cat  without  a combat  — wild- cat  not  a 
match  for  the  martir — kept  tame  by  Gefner  and 
Mr.  BufFon — often  fiept  for  two  days,  and  then  was 
two(  or  three  days  without  Beeping; — the  yellovv- 

brealled  more  common  in  France  than  England 

in  that  retreat  the  female  brings  forth  her  young, 
three  or  four  at  a time — and  they  come  with  the 
eyes  doled — how  ihe  compenfates  for  her  deficiency 
cf  milk — this  animal  more  common  in  Noith  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe — found  in  all  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  from  Siberia  to  China,  and  Canada — in 
every  country  hunted  for  their  furs,  very  valuable, 
and  chiefly  fo  when  taken  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter— one  part  of  its  Ikin  mod  edeemed — twelve 
thoufand  of  thefe  Ikins  annually  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Hudfon’s-bay,  and  thirty  thoufand  from 
Canada — fmall  birds  alarm  the  fpot  where  the  dam 
keeps  her  young,  and  direft  the  hunter  in  his  pur- 

fuit,  342  to  345 its  ned  generally  the  tenement 

of  the  fquirrel,  taking  pofleflion,  and  killing  the 
owner — the  white-breaded  keeps  near  houfes  and 
villages ; the  yellow  keeps  in  woods,  leads  a lavage 
life,  iv.  29 — feizes  alfo  the  flying  fquirrel,  35. 

Martin,  a bird  of  the  fwallow  tribe,  v.  308. 

Marurn,  cats  exceflively  fond  of  this  plant,  iii.  191. 

Mafiiff,  one  of  the  three  defendants  of  the  Ihepherd's 
dog — chiefly  a native  of  England ; when  tranfported 
into  Denmark,  becomes  the  little  Danilh  dog,  iii. 
263 — the  Dutch  mafliff,  264. 

Majliff-fox,  fecond  variety  of  foxes,  lefs  than  the  grey- 
hound-fox, and  dronger  than  the  cur-fox,  iii.  308. 

Maturity,  attained  to  by  flow  deps,  announces  a flow 
march  to  old  age — as  true  in  other  animals  as  in 
man  and  vegetables,  ii.  184 — fooner  arrived  at  in 
India  than  in  Europe,  206. 

Manx,  in  filhes,  poflefles  the  power  of  digeding,  vi. 
149. 

Vo  l.  VIII.  P Maximilt, 
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Maximin , (the  emperor)  a prodigy  of  ftrength — feveral 
indances  of  it — by  birth  a Thracian;  from  being  a 
fimple  herdfman  he  rofe  by  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  he  came  to  be  emperor  of  Rome,  was  above 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  the  bell  proportioned  man 
in  the  empire — was  killed  by  his  own  foldiers,  while 
fleeping,  ii.  108. 

May-bug,  or  do>~r-beetle,  deferibed,  viii.  65  to  7c.  See 
Beetle. 

Meajled  bares,  diftinguifhed  from  mountain  hares,  they 
.keep  -in  low  grounds,  their  fie  Hi  moid,  white,  and 
flabby,  iv.  1 1 . 

Mechanifm,  which  regulates  the  number  of  our  years, 
admits  no  change  in  its  laws,  and  can  be  affected 
only  by  long  failing,  or  great  excefs,  ii.  1 86. 

Medauro,  the  brafs  helmet  dug  up  there  fits  a common 
man,  yet  is  allowed  to  have  been  left  there  at  the 
overthrow  of  Afdrubal,  ii.  243. 

Media,  has  paftures  in  its  plains  excellent  for  rearing 
horfes,  ii.  332. 

Medicine,  many  of  its  falutary  purpofes  obtainable 

from  fome  parts  of  the  oftrich,  v.  58 alfo  from 

many  parts  of  quadruped  es,  iii.  64. 

Mediterranean  fea,  always  receiving,  and  never  dif- 
charging  water,  is  no  way  fuller  than  before — in 
what  manner  fome  account  for  this,  i.  245,  246 — 
water  fpouts  feen  in  it — defeription  of  them  by 
Tournefort,  364 — feiutions  offered  for  this  pheno- 
menon by  Mr.  Buft'on  and  Dr.  Stewart,  367 — this 
fea  one  of  the  fmootheft  and  mod  gentle  in  the 
world,  249.  - 

Medufa,  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a fmall  infedl, 
thought  the  fimple  food  of  the  great  Greenland 
whale — walfifchoas,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Icelander,  vi.  182. 

Meibomius,  has  -collected  fome  few  remains  of  ancient 
mufic,  which  do  not  leave  room  to  regret  what  is 
lod,  ii.  155. 


Membrane, 
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Membrane , the  militating  membrane  in  birds — Veils 
the  eye  at  pleafure,  whilil  the  eye-lid  continues 
open,  v.  9. 

Me:  *. p mines , in  Somerfetflure,  account  of  them  by 
Mr.  Locke,  i.  72. 

Menjiruum , that  body  which  is  moft  fluid  and  pene- 
trating, is  likely  to  be  the  menftruum  of  one  lefs  fo 
— Marriotte’s  experiment  (hews  that\vater  will  ail 
as  a menllruum  upon  air,  i.  344. — cold  diminifhes 
the  force  of  menftruums,  and  often  promotes  evapo- 
ration, 345.  - 

Merlin,  the  fmalieft  of  the  hawk  or  falcon-kind,  fcarce 
larger  than  a thrulh,  difpiays  a degree  of  courage 
rendering  him  formidable  to  birds  far  above  his 
flze — kills  a partridge  or  a quail  at  a Angle  pounce 
from  above,  v.  109 — the  purfuit  of  the  lark  by  a 
couple  of  merlins  is  a moft  delightful  fpeclacle, 
1 15. 

Metals , the  richeft,  in  their  native  date,  lefs  glittering 
and  fplendid  than  ufelefs  marcafites,  i.  69 — thofe 
trades  that  deal  in  their  preparations,  always  un- 

whoifome,  304 all  pieces  fwallowed  by  animals 

lofe  part  of  their  weight,  and  often  the  extremities 
of  their  figure,  v.  51. 

Meteors,  between  the  tropics,  and  near  the  poles,  af- 
fume  dreadful  and  various  appearances,  i.  351 — in 
thofe  countries  where  the  fun  exerts  the  greateil 
force  in  raiflng  vapours,  there  are  the  greateil 
quantity  of  meteors,  352 — one  of  a very  uncommon 
kind,  feen  by  Ulloa,  at  Quito,  357. 

Method,  the  principal  help  in  natural  hiftory;  without 
it  little  progrefs  made  in  this  fcience,  ii.  265 — the 
moll  applauded  of  clafling  animals,  27c — the  au- 
thor’s method  of  clafling  them,  276 — that  of  de- 
feribing  all  things  by  words  alone,  a fault  that  has 
infecled  moll  of  our  dictionaries,  and  bodies  of  arts 
and  fciences — Mr.  Locke  has  obferved,  that  the 
drawing  of  an  animal,  taken  from  life,  is  the  bell 
method  of  advancing  natural  hiftory,  282. 
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Mew,  faid  of  flags  when  they  caft  their  heads,  iii. 
105. 

Mice,  have  burrowed  in  the  backs  of  hogs,  while  fat- 
tening in  the  fly,  without  being  felt,  iii.  ”164 — 
and  rats  cannot  endure  the  ftent  of  the  genette, 

360 in  1580,  at  Hallontide,  an  army  of  mice 

over-run  the  marfhes  near  Southminfter,  and  eat 
up  the  grafs  to  the  roots ; but  foon  after  they  were 
all  devoured  by  a number  of  ftrange  painted  owls, 
v*  133- 

Mico,  the  leaft  and  moll  beautiful  monkey  of  the  fa- 
goin  kind — its  defcription  by  Mr.  La  Condamine, 
iv.  222. 

Microfcope,  encreafes  the  magnitude  of  an  objeft,  and 

that  of  its  motion  alfo,  ii.  19 the  pupil  and 

humours  of  the  eye  of  the  mole  difcovered  by  it, 
iv.  87. 

Migrating  fifhes,  the  herring  and  the  pilchard  take  the 
mod  adventurous  voyages — ftated  returns,  and  re- 
gular progrefs  of  the  migrating  fifhes,  one  of  the 
molt  extraordinary  circumflances  in  the  hiflory  of 
nature,  vi.  295  to  297. 

Migration,  caufes  of  migrations  of  birds — in  what 
manner  they  perform  them— at  what  times — rather 
follow  weather  than  country,  and  go  on  as  they 
perceive  the  atmofphere  more  fuitable  to  their  wants 
and  difpofitions — migration  of  fome  fwallows,  and 
retreat  of  others  into  old  walls,  to  avoid  the  rigour 
of  winter,  wrap  this  fubjedl  in  great  obfcurity,  v. 

29,  et  feq. of  bees,  feveral  figns  previous  to  it, 

viii.  21. 

Milan,  hares  bred  in  the  Milanefe,  thought  the  bell 
' in  Europe,  iv.  13. 

Milk,  infants  have  it  in  their  own  breads,  ii.  54— 
fometimes  found  in  the  breads  of  men,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  women,  94 — in  carnivorous  animals,  more 

fparing  than  in  others,  310,  and  iii.  339 of 

goats,  medicinal,  and  not  apt  to  curdle  upon  the 
ftomach,  as  that  of  the  cows,  iii.  51— of  the  rein- 
deer,. 
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deer,  thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  but  Tweeter, 
ani  more  nouriftyfig,  146 — boiled  up  with  wood- 
forrel,  by  the  Laplanders,  kept  in  calks  under 

ground,  to  be  eaten  in  winter,  1*54 inje&ed  into  a 

vein,  kills  with  more  certainty  than  the  venom  of  a 
viper,  vii.  183.. 

Millipedes  multiplied  by  being  cut  in  pieces,  ii.  21. 

Milo,  an  inftance  of  his  flrength,  ii.  108. 

Mil) on  makes  Satan  perfon  ;te  the  cormorant,  a mod 
nauieous  bird — objection  againft  him  on  this  ac- 
count— his  vindication,  vi.  60. 

Minerals  mere  inactive  and  infenlible  bodies,  ii.  3. 

Miners  firil  become  paralytic,  then  die  confumptive, 
for  the  trifling  reward  of  f even  pence  a day,  i.  74 
— peculiar  contrivance  to  fupply  light  for  their 
operations — make  ufe  only  of  wooden  inltrumencs 
in  digging,  and  take  out  the  nails  from  their  fhoes, 
before  they  enter  the  mine,  76,  77. 

Mints,  that  at  Cotteberg  in  Hungary,  three  thoufand 
feet  deep,  i.  47 — a coal-mine  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, faid  to  be  eleven  hundred  yards  deep,  68 — air 
different  in  them,  proportionably  as  the  magazines 
of  fire  lay  nearer  the  center — other  caufes  of  this 
difference,  70— Aiendip  lead-mines,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire — their  defeription,  72 — mines  of  coal  gene- 
rally lefs  noxious  than  thofe  of  tin ; tin  than  thofe 
of  copper;  but  none  are  To. dreadfully  deftru&ive 
as  thofe  of  quickfilver — deplorable  infirmities  of 
workmen  in  the  mines  near  the  village  of  Idra,  73 
— metallic,  often  deftroy  all  vegetation  by  their 
volatile  corrofive  fumes — fait  mines  naturally  cold, 
77 — natives  of  countries  abounding  in  mines,  too 
often  experience  the  noxious  effects  of  their  vici- 
nity, 304 in  a lead-mine  in  Flintfhire  were  found 

two  grinding-teeth,  and  part  of  the  tufk  of  an  ele- 
phant, at  forty-two  yards  depth,  iv.  264. 

Mingrelians,  among  the  fixth  variety  of  the  human, 
fpecies,  deferibed,  ii.  212. 
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Mint,  cats  exceflively  fond  of  the  cat-mint,  iii.  19*. 

Mire-drum , the  bittern,  defcribcd,  vi.  2 to  5.  See 
Bittern. 

Mijletoe,  a plant  thought  propagated  by  feeds  voided 
by  birds,  v.  281. 

Mij/ijjippi,  a great  river  in  North  America — its  fource 
and  length,  i.  201 — receives  forty  rivers,  203. 

Mijis  continually  rife  upon  approach  of  the  winter 
months,  under  the  line,  i.  352  — called  froft-fmoke 
— raifes  biifters  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  in  the 
regions  round  the  poles,  360. 

Mite-fiy,  not  found  in  Lapland,  iii.  153. 

Miume,  a river  in  America — enormous  Ikeletons  lately 
difeovered  near  it,  iv.  264. 

Mock-bird,  defeription  of  the  American  mock-birc — 
its  habits — can  aftume  the  tone  of  every  animal  in 
the  wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven — no  bird  in 
the  forell  it  has  not  at  times  deceived  by  mimicking 
its  call,  v.  288. 

Mock-funs,  meteors,  and  other  phamomena,  in  the 
northern  regions,  i.  352: 

Mococo,  firft  of  the  maki  kind,  which  is  the  laft  of  the 
monkies — its  defeription — a native  of  Madagafcar 
— its  qualities,  iv.  224 — eats  its  own  tail,  and  feems 
to  feel  no  pain — fome  other  monkies  do  the  fame, 

3°9* 

Modena,  a city  in  Italy — its  remarkable  wells — other 
rarities  round  it,  i.  263. 

Mogul,  in  the  Indian  language,  fignilies  a white  man, 
ii.  206. 

Mold,  black,  or  garden-earth,  the  firft  layer  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe — is  formed  from  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  decayed — foil  fertile,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  that  putrified  mold  bears  to  the 
gravelly  mixture,  i.  48,  49. 

Mole,  a ruminating  infeft,  or  feemingly  fo,  iii.  6 — 
no  quadrupede  fatter,  none  with  a more  fleek  glofly 
Ikin — an  utter  ftranger  in  Ireland — formed  to  Jive  . 

under 
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under  the  earth — its  defcription — the  ancients,  and 

. fome  moderns,  of  opinion,  that  the  mole  was  blind; 
but  Derham,  by  a microfcope,  difcovered  all  the 
parts  of  the  eye  known  in  other  animal  — a mole 
let  loofe  in  the  rnidA  of  a field,  like  a ghoft  on  a 
theatre,  inflantly  finks  into  the  earth  ; and  an  active 
labourer,  with  a fpade,  purfues  it  in  vain — peculiar 
advantage  of  the  fmailnefs  of  its  eyes — when  once 
buried  in  the  earth,  it- feldom  Airs  out — it  chufes 
thejoofer,  fofter  grounds — chiefly  preys  upon  worms 
and  infetts — is  moil  active,  and  calls  up  moll  earth, 
immediately  before  rain,  and  in  winter,  before  a 
thaw — in  dry  weather,  it  feldom  forms  hillocks — . 
readily  evades  the  purfuit  of  animals  itronger  and 
fwifter  than  itfelf — its  greatefl  calamity  is  an  inun- 
dation— in  fome  places  conlidered  by  the  farmer  as 
his  greatefl:  peft — couples  towards  lpring,  and  the 

. young  found  about  the  beginning  of  May — gene- 
rally four  or  five  at  a time  — defcription  of  the 
mole-h'!’,  in  which  the  female  has  brought  forth 
her  young — is  fcarcely  found,  except  in  cu  tivated 
countries — the  varieties  are  but  few — that  of  Vir- 
ginia is  black,  mixed  with  a deep  purple — that  of 
Poland  is  white — Agricola  fays  lie  faw  hats  made  of 
mole-lkins,  the  finelt  and  moll  beautful  imaginable, 
iv.  85  to  93. 

MotoJJian  .breed  of  dogs,  and  its  perfeftions,  fet  forth 
by  Nemefianus,  iii.  272. 

Molt  big,  annually  fuffered  by  birds — its  cffeCis,  v.  17 
— artificially  accelerated,  and  how — the  manner  in 
which  nature  performs  the  operation,  1 8 — the  fea- 
fon  commonly  obtains  from  the  end  of  fummer  to  the 
middle  of  autumn,  19. 

Molucca  IJlands,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a Portuguefe  of 
noble  extraction,  (lain  upon  one  .of  them  in  1520,  ii. 
239- 

Mona,  the  cephus  of  the  ancients,  a monkey  of  the  an- 
cient continent — its  defcription,  iv.  219. 

Monax,  name  given  to  the  marmout  in  Canada,  iv.  46. 
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Mengooz,  of  the  maki  kind,  the  laft  of  the  monkies 
— its  defcription — is  a native  of  Madagafcar,  iv. 
225. 

Monkey,  they  fometmes  fall  a prey  to  the  lion  in  de- 

ferts  and  forells,  iii.  207 one  general  deferip- 

tion  will  not  ferve  for  all  the  animals  of  the  mon- 
key kind,  iv.  177 — La  Condamine  afferts  it  would 
take  up  a volume  to  deferibe  the  differences  of  mon- 
kies found  along  the  river  of  Amazons ; and  we  are 
fure  that  every  one  of  thefe  is  different  from  thofe 
on  the  African  coal! — an  elaborate  defcription  of 
each/  mult  be  ufelefs  and  tirefome,  their  numbers 
being  very  great,  and  their  differences  very  trifling 
— thofe  of  two  cantons  never  found  to  mix — of  all 
kinds  lefs  than  the  baboon,  have  lefs  power  of  doing 
imlchief,  and  their  ferocity  diminithes  with  their 
fize — do  nothing  defired  without  beating ; their 
fears  once  removed,  they  are  the  molt:  infolent  head- 
ftrong  animals  in  nature — in  their  native  woods,  are 
the  pells  of  other  animals,  and  the  mailers  of  the 
forell  where  they  refide — the  tiger  nor  the  lion 
will  not  venture  to  difpute  dominion  with  creatures, 
who,  from  the  tops  of  trees,  with  impunity  carry 
on  an  offenlive  war,  and  by  their  agility  efcape  all 
purfuit— thirds  have  not  lefs  to  fear  from  their  con- 
tinual depredations  ; fuch  being  their  petulant  de- 
, light  in  mifehief,  that  they  fling  the  eggs  againlt  the 
ground,  when  wanting  appetite  to  devour  them 
— one  only  animal  in  the  forell  ventures  to  oppofe 
them,  that  is  the  ferpent— larger  fnakes  often  wind 
up  the  trees  where;  they  relide,  and  happening  to 
furprize  them  lleeping,  fwallow  them  whole,  before 
they  can  make  defence — they  generally  inhabit  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  the  fnakes  cling  to  the  branches 
nearer  the  bottom  ; in  this  manner  they  are  near 
each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  fame  field  of  battle 
— feme  fuppofed  their  vicinity  rather  argued  mu- 
tual friendlhip,  203  to  206— father  Labat  has  feen 
them  playing  their  gambols  upon  thofe  branches  on 
which  the  fnakes  were  repofing,  a,nd  jumping  over 
► - ' _ them. 
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them,  without  receiving : my  injury — they  provoke  - 
the  fnake,  as  the  fpar rows  twitter  at  a cat — when  at- 
tacked, they  Ihew  perfect  fkill  in  defending  and 
afliiling  each  other — they  regularly  begin  hoftilities 
againft  thofe  who  enter  their  woods — they  take  mod: 
deiperate  leaps,  and  feldom  come  to  the  ground — • 
one  being  wounded,  the  red  come  round,  put  their 
lingers  into  the  wound,  as  defirous  of  founding  its 
depth — the  blood  flowing  in  any  quantity,  fome 
flop  it,  while  others  get  leaves,  chew,  and  thrufl: 
them  into  the  opening — are  often  killed  in  numbers 
before  they  make  a retreat,  with  the  fame  precipi- 
tation as  they  at  firft  came  on — in  this  retreat  the 
young  are  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  female,  who 
jumps  away,  feemingly  unembarrafled  by  the  bur- 
then— ufual  way  of  taking  them  alive — the  monkey 
not  killed  outright,  does  not  fall ; but  clinging  to 
fome  branch,  continues,  when  dead,  its  laft  grafp, 
and  remains  where  fliot,  untill  it  drops  by  putre- 
faction— fkinned  and  ferved  up  at  negroe-feafts,  fo 
like  a child,  an  European  is  Ihocked  at  the  fight — 
the  negroes  feeing  Europeans  buy  young  and  tame 
monkics,  with  equal  care  brought  rats  to  the  fadtors 
for  fale,  and  were  greatly  difappointed,  finding  no 
purchafer — negroes  cannot  comprehend  advantages 
arifing  from  educating  or  keeping  animals,  who 
come  in  companies  to  lay  wafte  fields  of  corn  or  rice, 
or  plantations  of  fugar-canes — they  carry  off  what 
they  are  able,  and  deftroy  ten  times  more — manner 
of  their  plundering — are  under  a kind  of  difcipline, 
exercifed  among  themfelves — account  to  this  pur- 
pofe  by  Margrave — one  fpecies,  by  Mr.  Buftoa.- 
called  the  ouarine,  remarkable  for  loudnefs  and 
diftinctnefs  of  voice — ufe  to  which  they  convert 
it — are  generally  together  in  companies,  march  in 
exa&  order,  and  obey  the  voice  of  fome  chieftain, 
remarkable  for  his  fize  and  gravity — chief  food  of 
the  tribe — extraordinary  manner  of  managing  aa 
oyfter,  207  to  213 — manner  of  drawing  crabs  from 
the  water — no  fnare,  however  nicely  baited,  takes  a 
monkey  of  the  Wefl-Indian  iflands-— female  brings 
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forth  one,  and  fometimes  two  at  a time — rarely  breed 
when  brought  into  Europe — the  male  and  female 
never  tired  of  fondling  their  youngs  and  ir.ltruft  it 
.with  no  little  alfiduity— often  feverely  correct  it,  if 
lfubborn,  or  difinclined  to  profit  by  their  example 
— manner  of  carrying  their  young  in  the  woods — 
dexterity  in  palling  from  one  tree  to  another,  by 
forming  a kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand 
in  hand — one  amufeditfelf  for  hours  impofing  npon 
the  gravity  of  a cat,  and  playing  its  pranks  among 
rabbits — faithful  fervices  which  father  Carli  receiv- 
ed from  the  monkies  in  Angola,  where  he  went  to 
convert  the  favage  natives  to  Chriftianity — favages 
of  Africa  and  America  fuppofe  monkies  to  be  men  ; 
idle,  flothful,  rational  beings,  capable  of  fpeech  and 
converfation,  but  obilinately  dumb,  for  fear  of  being 
compelled  to  labour — monkies  of  Africa  moll  expert 
and  entertaining — {hew  a greater  degree  of  cunning 
and  aftivity — three  marks  by  which  monkies  of 
the  new  continent  are  diilinguilhed  from  thofe  of 
the  old — Mr.  BufFon  makes  but  nine  fpecies  of  mon- 
kies belonging  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  eleven 

to  the  new — their  names,  with  their  defcriptions 

the  red  African,  the  pat  as,  fecond  fort  of  the  ancient 
continent — the  •white  nofe  or  moufoc,  of  the  ancient 
continent,  moll:  beautiful ; its  defcription — the  green 
of  St.  Jago,  alfo  called  callatrix,  is  of  the  ancient 
continent — its  defcription — fome  of  the  kind  eat 
their  own  tail,  and  feem  to  feel  no  pain — the  Bra- 
mins  have  hofpitals  for  thofe  that  happen  to  be  lick, 
or  difabled,  thofe  monkies  of  the  new  continent 
with  mufcular  holding  tails,  are  called  fapajous,  and 

thofe  with  feeble  ufelefs  tails,  are  called  fagoins the 

fox-tailed  monkey — makics,  the  laft  of  the  kind — 
their  defcription,  iv.  214  to  223. 

Monkey -bezoar,  a factitious  concrete,  iii.  71.  Sec  Bc- 
zoar. 

Mono  cuius,  the  arborefeent  water-flea — its  defcription. — 
•A  are  of  a blood- red  colour;  and  fometimes  in  fucli 
multitudes  on  Handing  waters,  as  to  make  them  ap- 
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pear  all  over  red,  whence  the  water  has  been 
thought  turned  into  blood — its  branching  arms,  and 
the  motion  made  with  them  in  the  water  deferve 
great  attention,  vii.  261  10263. 

Monfaons , To  ca'led  from  a famous  pilot  of  that  name, 
who  fir  It  ufed  them  in  navigation  with  fuccefs — 
in  the  ocean  between  Africa  and  India,  thofe  of  the 
eafl  winds  begin  in  J an  uary,  and  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  June;  inAuguft,  or  September,  the  contrary 
takes  place ; and  the  well  winds  blow  for  three  or  four 
months,  i.  324 — moonfoons  prevail,  at  different 
feafons,  throughout  the  Indies,  325. 

Monfters,  after  a catalogue  of  them,  Linnaeus  particu- 
larly adds  the  {lender  waifts  of  the  women  of  Europe, 
ii.  223. 

Monftrous  productions,  father  Malbranche’s  ingenious 
theory  of — remarkable  inllance  related  by  him,  ii, 
225. 

Montaigne , well  known  to  have  difliked  thofe  men  who 
{hut  one  eye  in  looking  upon  an  objett,  ii.  86. 

Moo/e-deer,  name  in  America  for  the  elk,  iii,  13c — its' 
defeription,  134. 

Mormyrus , defeription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  286, 

Morocco,  the  original  horfes  there  much  fmaller  than  the 
Arabian  breed,  ii.  332. 

Moron,  a kind  of  falamander,  thought  venomous,  vii, 
129. 

Morfe,  an  animal  of  the  feal  kind,  might  be  ranked 

among  the  fifhes,  ii.  287 generally  frequents  the 

fame  places  where  feals  refxde  in — different  from  the 
reft  in  a very  particular  formation  of  the  teeth — re- 
fembles  a feal,  except  that  it  is  much  larger — are 
rarely  found,  but  in  the  frozen  regions  near  the  pole 
— formerly  more  numerous  than  at  prefent — the 
Greenlanders  deftroyed  fir  mm  ore  before  thofe  feas 
were  vifited  by  European  {hips  upon  the  whale  ffh- 
ery,  than  now — its  teeth  generally  from  two  to  three, 
feet  long — the  ivory  more  elleemed  than  that- of 
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the  clephant-M:he  filhers  have  formerly  killed  three 
or  four  hundred  morfes_at  once;  their  bones  are 
ftill  lying  in  prodigious  quantities  along  thofe  Ihores 
they  chiefly  frequented,  iv.  1.69,  170. 

Mofhitoes,  exceffive  torments  caufed  by  them — houfes 
forfaken  on  their  account,  i.  136,  137. 

Mofsi  the  only  fupport  of  the  rein-deer  itt  Lapland — of 
two  forts,  white  and  black,  iii,  143. 

Mother-of-pearl,  taken  from  file  pearl  oyfter,  vii.  5 1 . 

Moths,  difference  from  butterflies,  vii.  369— all  the 
tribe  of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs  foon  after  they 
leave  the  aurelia,  372. 

Motion,  keeps  the  water  of  the  fea  fweet,  i.  224— 
deftroys  numbers  of  viler  creatures,  232 — conftanf 

motion  of  the  waters  of  the  fea  welhvard,  241 

principal  differences  between  ferpentine  and  vermi- 
cular motion,  vii.  165,  166 >fome  vegetables 

poffelfed  of  motion,  viii.  93— and  many  animals 
totally  without  it—in  what  manner  animals  of  the 
worm  kind  move,  97,  et  feq. 

Moufflon,  the  fheep  in  a favage  ftate,  a bold,  fleet  crea- 
tuie,  able  toefcape  from  greater  animals,  or  oppofe 
the  fmaller  with  arms  received  from  nature,  iii.  36 
— its  description,  46. 

Mountains,  rifing  from  places  once  level,  i.  20 — give 
direction  to  the  courfes  of  the  air,  3 1 6— how  formed, 
and  for  what  defigned — upon  our  globe,  confidered 
as  angles  of  fmall  lines  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  128  to  130 — countries  moft  mountainous,  are 
moft  barren  and  uninhabitable,  135 — fome  vallies 
are  fertilized  by  earth  wafhed  down  from  great 
heights,  1 51 — the  more  extenfive  the  mountain,  the 
greater  the  river,  132 — tops  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains bare  and  pointed,  and  why,  144— tops  of 
land^mountains  appear  barren  and  rocky ; of  fea- 
mountains,  verdant  and  fruitful,  271— the  higheft 
in  Africa,  thofe  called  of  the  moon,  giving  Source  to 
the  Niger  and  Nile  in  Africa,  the  greateft  and 
higheft  under  the  line,  132— fome  rife  three  miles 
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perpendicular  above  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  136— 
nigheft  in  Afia ; mount  Caucafus  makes  near  ap- 
proaches to  the  Andes  in  South  America,  142 — 
burning,  in  Europe,  83 — in  Afia,  91 — in  the  Mo- 
lucca iflands — in  Africa — in  'America,  thofe  of  the 
Andes — thofe  of  Arequipa,  Carafla,  Malahallo,  and 
Cotopaxi — defeription  of  the  latter  by  Ulloa ; and 
, an  eruption  of  it,  92. 

Moufe,  the  moll  feeble,  and  molt  timid  of  all  quadru- 
pedes,  except  the  Guinea-pig — never  rendered  quite 
familiar;  though  fed  in  a cage,  retains  its  appre- 
henfions— no  animal  has  more  enemies,  and  few 
fo  incapable  of  refinance — the  owl,  cat,  fnake,  hawk, 
weafel,  and  rat  deftroy  them  by  millions — brings 
forth  at  all  feal’ons,  and  feveral  times  in  the  year ; 
its  ufual  number  from  fix  to  ten — thefe  in  a fort- 
night ftrong  enough  to  fhift  for  themfelves — places 
where  chiefly  found — Ariftotle,  having  put  a moufe 
with  young  into  a veflel  of  corn,  fome  time  after 
found  a hundred  and  twenty  fprung  from  that  origi- 
nal—its  life  lafts  two  or  three  years — the  fpecies 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  continent,  and 
has  been  exported  to  the  new — Gefner  minutely 
deferibes  the  variety  of  moufe-traps — long-tailed 
field-moufe — fhort- tailed  field-moufe — has  a ftore 
againlt  winter,  a bufhel  at  a time — a defeription  of 
the  Ihrew-moufe,  iv.  67  to  7 1 . 

Moujloc,  or  white  nc/e,  monkey  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent ; a beautiful  little  animal — its  defeription,  iv.. 
220. 

Mouth  of  hares  lined  with  hair — the  only  animals  that 

have  it  on  the  infide,  iv.  8 the  fnails  of  the  tro- 

chus  kind  have  none — mouth  of  garden,  water,  and 
fea-fnails,  vii.  31. 

Mucous  liquor,  giving  the  joints  an  eafy  and  ready  play,, 
ii.  1 8 1 . 

Mugil,  the  mullet,  defeription  of  this  filh,  vi.  281. 

Mule,  reputed  barren,  though  Ariftotle  fays  it  is  fome- 
times  prolific,  ii.  344— - engendered  between  a 
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horfe  and  a fhe-afs,  or  a jack-afs  and  a mare,  354. 

inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries  cannot  do 
without  them — how  they  go  down  the  precipices  of 
. the  Alps  and  Andes — a fine  mule  in  Spain  worth 

fifty  or  fixtv  guineas — common  mule  very  healthy 

lives  thirty  years  and  more,  355 in  South  Ame- 

rica, deltroyed  by  a bat  called  vampyre,  iv.  136. 

Mullus,  or  furmulet,  defcription  of  this  filh,  vi.  280. 

Multivalve  fhells,  third  divifion  of  (hells  by  Ariftotle, 
vii.  11 — two  principal  kinds  of  multivalve  Ihell- 
filh,  moving  and  ilationary,  56. 

Mummy,  formerly  a considerable  article  in  medicine 

Paraeus  wrote  a treatife  on  the  inefficacy  of  mummy 
in  phyfic — counterfeited  by  the  Jews,  and  how— 

v the  method  of  feeking  for  mummies — found  in  the 
fands  of  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  in  wooden  coffins,  or  in 
cloaths  covered  with  bitumen,  ii.  253,  256 re- 

markable mummy  dug  up  at  Auvergne,  in  France, 
260 — an  injection  of  petreoleum  inwardly,  and  a 
layer  of  afphaltum  without,  fuffice  to  make  a mum- 
my, 263. 

Muralto,  has  given  the  anatomy  of  the  lamprey,  but 
made  no  mention  of  lungs,  vi.  245. 

Murana,  the  eel,  its  defcription,  vi.  282. 

Murena  of  the  ancients,  not  our  lamprey,  vi.  243. 

Mu/c'ardin,  name  of  the  leffer  dormoufe  by  Mr.  Buf- 
fon,  iv.  72. 

Mufcle,  the  fhell-fifh,  its  defcription  — its  organs  of 
generation  are  what  mod  deferve  to  excite  our 
curiofity — it  endeavours  to  become  Ilationary,  and 
to  attach  itfelf  to  any  fixed  object  it  happens  to  be 
near — its  enemies — it  is  fuppofed  that  thofe  threads, 
which  are  ufually  called  the  beard  of  the  mufcle, 
are  the  natural  growth  of  the  animal’s  body,  and  by 
no  means  produced  at  pleafure,  as  Reamur  fuppofes 
• — its  inftrumentof  motion,  by  which  it  contrives  to 
reach  the  objedl  it  wants  to  bind  itfelf  tc — its  food 
— fome  of  this  kind  have  been  found  a foot  long— 
the  natives  of  Palermo  fometi.t.es  make  gloves  and 
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dockings  of  its  beards— the  places  where  found — 
it  requires  a year  for  the  peopling  a mufcle-bed,  vii. 

38  to  44. 

Mitfcles , to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  animals  by  the 

thicknefs  of  their  mufcles  inconclufive,  ii.  1 10 

thofe  of  the  hare  are  flrong,  and  without  fat,  iv.  4 

the^ieiSloral  mufcles  of  quadrupedes  trifling  in 

comparison  to  thofe  of  birds — in  quadrupedes,  as  in 
man,  the  mufcles  moving  the  thighs  and  hinder 
parts  are  ftrongeft,  while  thofe  of  the  arms  are  fee- 
ble— in  birds,  the  contrary  obtains,  v.  S thofe 

of  the  (hark  preferve  their  motion  after  being  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  vi.  221. 

Mufcovy-duck,  or  the  mujk-duck,  fo  called  from  its 
mu&y  fmell,  vi.  1 1 7. 

Mafic,  faid  by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  invented  from 
the  blows  of  different  hammers  on  an  anvil — from 
the  remains  of  ancient  mufle,  collefled  by  Meibo- 
mius,  one  might  fuppofe  nothing  powerful  in  what 
is  loll — in  all  countries,  where  mufic  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  half  tones  are  rejected — many  barbarous 
nations  have  their  inftruments  of  mufic ; and  the 
proportion  between  their  notes  is  the  fame  as  in  ours 
— all  countries  pleafed  with  mufic  ; arid  where  they 
have  not  (kill  to  produce  harmony,  they  fubftitute 
noife — its  effetts,  the  ancients  give  us  many  ftrange 
inftances  of  them  upon  men  and  animals — and  the 
moderns  likewife — madnefs  cured  by  it — remark- 
able inftance  in  Henry  IV.  of  Denmark — it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  (lories  of  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula, and  its  cure  by  mufic,  are  all  deceptions — in- 
dance  of  it — fifhes  are  allured  by  mufic — horfes 

and  cows  likewife,  ii.  152  to  157 the  elephant 

appears  delighted  with  mufic,  iv.  241 father 

Kircher  has  fet  the  voices  of  fome  birds  to  mufic, 
v.  1 29. 

Mujk,  among  the  numerous  medicines  procurable  from 
quadrupedes,  none,  except  the  ;nu(k  and  hartfhorn, 
have  preferved  a degree  of  reputation,  iii.  64 — a 
doubt  whether  the  animal  producing  it  be  a hog,  an 
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ox-,,  a goat,  or  a deer — no  animal  To  juftly  the  re- 
proach of  natural  hiltorians  as  that  whichvbears  the 
mu/k— it  has  been  varioufly  defcribed,  and  is  known 

very  imperfedlly — the  dcfcription  given  by  Grew 

formerly  in  high  requeit  as  a perfume — has  for  more 
than  a century  been  imported  from  the  Eaft — is  a 

dufky  reddifh  fubftance,  like  coagulated  blood a 

grain  of  it  perfumes  a whole  room — its  odour  con- 
tinues for  days,  without  diminution,  and  no  fub- 
fiance  known  has  a ftronger  or  more  permanent 
fmell — in  larger  quantity  it  continues  for  years ; and 
fcarce  wafted  in  weight,  although  it  has  filled  the 

atmofphere  to  a great  diftance  with  its  parts the 

bags  of  mulfc  from  abroad  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
lome  other  animal,  or  taken  from  fome  part  of  the 
fame,  filled  with  its  blood  and  enough  of  the  per- 
fume to  impregnate  the  reft— it  comes  from  China, 

Tonquin,  Bengal,  and  often  from  Mufcovy that 

of  Thibet  reckoned  the  beft,  and  of  Mufcovy  the- 
worft,  iii.  8 1 to  86. 

Mujk-rat , three  diftimftions  of  it,  iv.  7} it  is  called 

ftinkard  by  the  favages  of  Canada,,  75'. 

Mujkyfmell,  dpes  not  make  the  cliaradteriftic,  marks 
of  any  kind  of  animals,  iii.  30. 

Mufmot:,  or  mujflon,  refembles  a ram,  its  dcfcription,. 
iii.  46. 

Myoides,  a broad  thin  /kin  covering  the  whole  upper 
fore-part  of  the  body,  its  effedt  in  women  with 
child,  ii.  95. 


N. 


Nads,  how  formed  in  man,  ii.  93— thofe  of  fome  of 
the  learned  men  in  China  longer  than  their  fingers 
* ‘av^gcs  that  let  them  grow  long,  ufe  them  in  flay- 
ing animals,  97.  1 

Nanquin,  a river  in  Afia,  receives  thirty  rivers,  i.  202. 

harwhal,  the  fea-unicorn  — its  defeription errors 

concerning  the  teeth  of  this  animal— the  moil  harm- 
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lefs  and  peaceful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean  — the 
Greenlanders-  call  it  the  forerunner  of  the  whale; 
and  why — its  food — is  a gregarious  animal — a cen- 
tury ago  its  teeth  coniidered  the  greateft  rarity  in 
the  world- — were  believed  to  belong  to  a very  dif- 
ferent animal — for  feme  time  after  the  narwhal  was 
known,  the  deceit  was  continued — they  far  furpafs 
ivory  in  its  qualities,  vi.  190  to  195. 

Natolian  goat,  a remarkable  variety  in  the  goat- kind, 
iii*  53' 

Nature  lavifh  of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation, 
ii.  45 — ike  has  kindly  hid  our  hearts  from  each 
other,  to  keep  us  in  good  humour  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  87 — has  brought  man  into  life  with  more 
wants  and  infirmities  jhan  the  reft  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  1 12 — in  a courfe  of  ages  lhapes  hcrfelf 
to  conftraint,  and  afl'umes  hereditary  deformity — 
inftances  of  it,  219 — has  contracted  the  ftomachs 
of  animals  of  the  foreft,  fuitable  to  their  precarious 

way  of  living,  114 has  left  no  part  of  her  fa- 

brick  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  v.  1 — and  by  Apply- 
ing a variety  of  appetites,  has  multiplied  life  in  her 

productions,  72 what  might  have  led  fonte  late 

philofophers  into  the  opinion  that  all  nature  was 
animated,  viii.  127. 

Nautilus,  a fea-fnail,  mod  frequently  feen  fwimming— - 
its  fhell  very  thin,  and  eafily  pierced,  vii.  33 — its 
defeription — it  is  certain  that  it  fometimes  quits  its 
fhell,  and  returns  to  it  again — peculiarity  for  which 
it  has  been  moft  diftinguilhed,  34,  35. 

Nazareth  bird,  whether  the  dodo  or  not,  is  uncertain, 
v.  71. 

Neck,  filhes  have  none  — birds,  in  general,  have  it 
longer  than  any  other  kind  of  animals,  ii.  93 — in 
women,  it  is  proportionably  longer  than  in  men,  99. 

NeSlarium,  the  part  of  a flower  from  which  the  honey 
is  extracted,  viii.  14. 

Negroes  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  by  the  fmell  alone, 
diitinguifli  the  footfteps  of  a Frenchman  from  thofe 
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of  a negroc,  ii.  165 — feveral  of  them  have  white 
beards,  and  black  hair — defcribed — their  features 
not  deformed  by  art,  205 — the  women’s  breads, 
after  bearing  one  child,  hang  down  below  the  navel, 
and  are  thrown  over  the  fnoulder  to  fuckie  the  child 
at  their  backs,  210 — the  jet  black  claim  the  honour 
of  hereditary  refemblance  of  our  common  parent — 
an  argument  fufhcient  to  prove  the  contrary — two 
white  negroes  the  iffue  of  black  parents,  22: — fhew 
their  terror  and  furprize,  when  they  firfl  fee  a horfe, 

318 of  the  African  coaits  rfegard  the  bat  with 

horror,  and  will  not  eat  it,  though  ready  to  flarve, 
iv.  132  — happy  to  fee  numbers  of  monkies  de- 
flroyed,  becaufe  they  dread  their  devaluations,  and 
love  their  fiefh  — cannot  comprehend  advantages 
arifmg  to  Europeans  from  educating  or  keeping 
monkics — and  having  feen  young  and  tame  monkies 
bought,  have  offered  rats  for  fale  to  our  factors,  and 
been  greatly  difappointed  at  finding  no  purchafer, 

210 diflradledly  fond  of  the  flellr  of  the  fhark, 

vi.  223 — their  manner  of  killing  it,  221. 

Negroland , or  Nigritia,  the  plague  not  known  in  it,  i* 

307 its  inhabitants  are  the  darkeft  of  all  blacks* 

ii.  217. 

Nerves,  wherever  they  go,  or  fend  their  branches  in 
number,  thefe  parts  are  foonefl  begun,  and  moil 
completely  finifhed,  ii.  134. 

Nefs,  a river  near  Bruges  in  Flanders — great  quanti- 
ties of  trees  found  in  its  mouth,,  at  the  depth  of 
fifty  feet,  i.  262. 

Neft,  of  every  fpecies  of  birds  has  a peculiar  architec- 
ture— where  eggs  are  numerous,  the  nefl  mull  be 
warm,  v.  22 — different  places  which  birds  .choofe 
for  their  nefls,  23 — defeription  of  the  nefl  of  an 
eagle  found  in  the  Peak  of  Derby  (hi  re,  84 — of  the 
bald  eagle,  large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart, 
87 — hanging  nefls  in  Brafil,  224— made  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  have  no  opening  but  at  the  bottom, 
226 — the  Chinefe  get  thofe  of  the  fwallows  from 
the  rocks,  and  fell  them  in  great  numbers  in  the 
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Eaft  Indies,  where  they  are  efteemed  great  de- 
licacies, and  eat  diffolved  in  chicken*  or  mutton- 

broth,  312 that  of  the  wafp  one  of  the  molt 

curious  objeCts  in  natural  hiftory — its  defcription, 
viii.  35  ct/cq. 

Netherlands,  their  inhabitants  improved  us  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  iii.  40. 

Nettles,  how  ufed  to  teach  capons  to  clutch  a frefh 
brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year,  v.  152. 

Nettles  of  the  fea,  name  given  by  fome  to  the  ftar-filh, 
viii.  106. 

Nexa  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands — the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaCtions  give  account  of  poifonous 
qualities  in  the  fifh  found  on  the  coaft  of  this  illand 
— all  kinds  at  different  times  dangerous ; one  day 
fervir.g  for  nouriihment,  and  the  next  proving  fatal, 
vi.  318. 

Newton,  (Sir  Ifaac)  obferves  all  birds,  bealts,  fifties, 
infeCts,  trees,  and  vegetables,  with  their  parts, 
grow  from  water;  and,  by  putrefaction,  return  to 
water  again,  i.  154 — difcovered  the  true  caufe  of 
the  theory  of  the  tides,  235 — with  peculiar  faga- 
city  difcovered  the  caufe  of  the  remarkable  tides 
at  Tonquin,  241 — curious  optical  remarks,  256, 
272. 

Nicola  Pefce,  a celebrated  diver — his  performances  re- 
lated by  Kircher — he  often  fwam  over  from  Sicily 
into  Calabria,  carrying  letters  from  the  king — fre- 
quently known  to  fpend  five  days  in  the  midfl  of 
the  waves,  without  any  other  provifions  than  the 
fifh  he  caught  there,  and  ate  raw,  i.  274. 

Nieper,  or  Borifthenes,  a river  rifmg  in  the  middle  of 
Mufcovy,  and  running  three  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  to  empty  itfelfin  the  Black  Sea,  i.  195. 

Niger,  this  river  has  a courfe  of  feveral  hundred  miles 
from  its  fource  at  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  i.  1 3Z 
— aliened  that  it  is  loft  in  the  fands  before  it  reaches 
the  ocean,  210. 

Nightingale,  a bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  279 — 

dele])}  tio 
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defcripticn  or  its  melody  by  Pliny,  290  — its  refi- 
dencc — for  weeks  together,  undiflurbed,  it  fits  upon 
the  fame  tree — its  ned,  and  eggs — its  long  in  cap- 
tivity, not  io  alluring — Gefner  fays  it  is  poflefled 
of  a faculty  of  talking — dory  related  by  him  in 
proof  of  this  affertior. — its  food,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  mud  be  kept — manner  of  catching  the 
nightingale,  and  managing  them  when  caught- — 
the  black-cap,  called  by  fome  the  mock-nightin- 
gale, v.  292  to  3d. 

Nile,  its  courfe — its  fources  afeertained  by  mifliona- 
ries — takes  its  rife  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiam re- 

ceives many  lefler  rivers — Pliny  miftaken,  in  faying 
that  it  received  none— the  caufe  of  its  annual  over- 
flowings—time  of  their  encreafe  and  decreafc  more 
inconflderable  now  than  in  the  time  of  the  ancients, 
i.  198. 

Noife,  the  mind  predifpofed  to  joy,  noife  fails  net  to 
encreafe  into  rapture — and  thofe  nations  which  have 
not  Ikill  enough  to  produce  harmony,  readily  fub- 
ftitute  noife — loud  and  unexpected,  difturbs  the 
whole  frame ; and  why,  ii.  154. 

Nocrt,  (Oliver  Van)  a traveller  who  confirms  the  ex* 
idence  of  giants,  ii.  240. 

Norfolk,  along  its  coalts  the  fea  has  gained  fifty 
yards  in  fome  places,  and  loll  as  much  in  others, 
i.  258. 

Norway,  the  fea  has  formed  feveral  little  illands 
from  its  main  land,  i.  26 o — there  are  lands  in  it 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  and  another  free, 
26 1 — - the  lad  hiflory  of  that  kingdom  does  not  in- 
timate that  afles  have  yet  reached  that  country,, 
ii-  35 3 ~ — the  ifatis,  a fpecies  between  the  dog 

and  the  fox,  found  in  this  country,  iii.  3 1 3 die 

fird  great  bank  for  herrings  was  along  dieie  Ihores, 
vi.  301. 

Nofe,  that  of  the  Grecian  Venus  fuch  as  would  ap- 
pear at  prefent  an  aftual  deformity,  ii.  69 — the 
form  of  the  nofe,  and  its  advanced  polition,  pecu- 
* ’ liac 
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liar  to  the  human  visage — among  the  tribes  of  fa- 
vage  men,  the  nofe  is  very  flat — a Tartar  feen  in 
Europe  with  little  more  than  two  holes  through 
which  to  breathe,  81 — whence  originally  may 
have  coma  the  fiat  ncfes  of  the  blacks,  220. 

Nojirils,  wide,  add  a great  deal  to  the  bold  and  refo- 
lute  air  of  the  cou  ntenance,  ii.  81 of  the  ceta- 

ceous tribe,  vi.  168 — two  in  the  great  Greenland 
whale,  178. 

Note  of  the  floth,  according  to  Kircherj  an  afcending 
and  defcending  hexachord,  uttered  only  by  night, 

iv.  319. 

NotoneJta,  the  common  water-fly — fwims  on  its  back, 
to  feed  on  the  undcr-fide  of  plants  growing  in  wa- 
ter, vii.  326. 

Numidia,  the  plague  not  known  in  it  once  in  an  hun- 
dred years,  i.  307 its  race  of  horfes  much  de- 

generated, ii.  327. 

Numidian  bird,  or  Guine2-hen,  defcribed,  v.  172. 

Nimidian  crane,  its  peculiar  gestures  and  contortions, 

v.  348. 

Nux  vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  the  moll 
certain  poifon,  and  leaft  dangerous  to  kill  rats, 

iv.  66 fatal  t-o  molt  animals,  except  man, 

v*  1 53* 

Nyl-ghavj,  an  animal  between  the  cow  and  the  deer, 
native  of  India — its  defcriptior, — iifpofition  and 

manners  of  one  brought  over  to  this  country its 

manner  of  fighting — at  all  our  fettlements  in 
India  they  are  confidered  as  rarities,  iv.  Z94 
to  296. 


O. 

* * 

Oaks  of  Hatfield  Chace  Levels,  as  black  as  ebony, 
very  lafting  and  clofe  grained,  fold  for  fifteen  pounds 
a-piece,  i.  2 66. 

Objefts,  we  fee  them  in  an  inverted  pofition,  ii.  135 

— not 
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not ‘the  feeling  only,  but  the  colour  and  bright- 

nefs  of  obje&s,  contribute  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
diftance  at  which  they-  appear — the  power  of  fee- 
ing objects  at  a dillance  rarely  equal  in  both  eyes 

in  near-fighted  perfons,  the  bell  eye  fees  every 

objedl  the  largeff,  ii.  143  to  145. 

Oby,  in  Tartary,  a river  of  five  hundred  leagues,  run- 
ning from  the  lake  of  Kila  into  the  Northern  Sea, 
i.  1^6 — receives  above  fixty  rivers,  202. 

Ocean  occupies  confiderably  more  of  the  globe  than 
the  land,  i.  212 — its  different  names — all  the  rivers 
in  the  world  flowing  into  it,  would,  upon  a rude 
computation,  take  eight  hundred  years  to  fill  it  to 
its  prefent  height,  213 — favages  confider  it  as  an 
angry  deity,  and  pay  it  the  homage  of  fubmiffion, 
2x6 — when  England  lofes  its  fuperiority  there,  its 
fafety  begins  to  be  precarious,  217 — the  bays, 
gulphs,  currents,  and  fhallows  of  it  much  better 
known  and  examined  than  the  provinces  and  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  why — opinions  concerning 
its  faltnefs,  and  that  of  Boyle  particularly,  218  — 
winds  never  change  between  the  tropics  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopic  Oceans,  317 each  has  its 

infefts — and  its  vegetables,  ii.  6. 

Ocelot,  or  cat-a-mountain,  its  defeription— of  the  pan- 
ther-kind— one  of  the  fierce!!,  and,  for  its  fize, 
one  of  the  moll  deltrudtive  animals  in  the  world — 
its  unceafing  appetite  rather  for  the  blood  than 
the  flelh  of  their  prey — it  generally  is  on  the  tops 
of  trees,  like  our  wild  cats,  iii.  237  to  244. 

Ocotzimtzcan,  a kind  of  pigeon,  one  of  the  moll  fplen- 
did  tenants  of  the  Mexican  forefts,  v.  261. 

Odours  diffufed  by  the  air  as  the  fluid  they  fwim  in, 

i.  3IZ- 

Ohio,  feveral  enormous  Ikeletons  five  or  fix  feet  be- 
neath the  furface  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  lately 
difeovered,  iv.  264. 

Oil,  train-oil  the  drink  of  the  Laplanders,  ii.  199 — 
the  oil  of  the  filh  cachclot  is  very  eafily  converted 
8 into 
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Into  fpermaCeti,  vi.  19S — the  ,porpelTe  yields  a 
laige  quantity  of  it,  205— the  liver  of  the  fliark 

affords  three  or  four  quarts  of  oil,  223- by  the 

application  of  fallad-oil,  the  viper’s  bite  is  ef- 
fectually cured,  vii.  189. 

Oxer , the  North- American  Indians  paint  their  /kins 
with  red  oker,  ii.  218. 

Old-mail  s-teard,  a kind  of  mofs  growing  in  Brafil 
v.  226. 

Olearius,  invited  by  the  monarch  of  Perfia  to  a fnort 
of  wild  affes,  ii.  346.  F 

Olive  colour,  the  Afiatic  of  that  colour  claims  the 
honour  of  hereditary  relemblance  to  our  common 
parent— an  argument  fufficient  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, ii.  221. 

Oliver,  (William)  the  firft  who  difeovered  that  the.  ap- 
plication of  fallad-oil  cured  the  viper’s  bite  effec- 
tually, vii.  189. 

Onager,  or  the  wild  afs,  is  in  ftill  greater  abundance 
than  the  wild  horfe,  ii.  345. 

Ondatra , one  of  the  three  diftinflions  of  the  mufk-rat 
— a native  of  Canada — creeps  into  holes  where 
others  feemingly  lefs  cannot  follow— the  female 
has  two  difiinS  apertures,  one  for  urine,  the  other 
for  propagation — .his  animal  in  lome  mcafure  re- 
fembles  the  beaver — its  manner  of  life  during  win- 
ter, in  houfes  covered  under  a depth  of  eighteen-  ten 
feet  of  fnow — lavages  of  Canada  cannot  abide  its 
feent,  call  it  liinkard — its-  fkin  very  valuable  iv 
73  75- 

Onza,  or  ounce,  of  the  panther-kind,  iii.  235~the 
onca  of  Linnaeus,  236. 

Ophidium,  the  gilt-head,  by  failors  called  the  dolphin,' 
its  deferiptior.,  vi.  277. 

OppoJJlim,  the  female’s  belly  found  double— when  pur- 
fued,  Ihe  inftantly  takes  her  young  into  a falfe  bel- 
ly nature  has  given  her,  and  carries  them  off,  or 

dies  in  the  endeavour,  ii.  309 an  animal  ip 

North 
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North  and  South  America,  of  the  fize  of  a fmall 
cat,  and 'of  the  monkey-kind — its  defcription,  iv. 
!-6__a  minute  defcription  of  it — the  young,  when 
firft  produced  are  very  fmall,  and  immediately  on 
quitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep  into  the  falfe 
one,  but  the  time  of  continuance  is  uncertain — 
Ulloa  has  found  five  young  hidden  in  the  belly  of 
the  dam,  alive  and  clinging  to  the  teat,  three  days 
after  fhe  was  dead — chiefly  fubfifts  upon  birds,  and 
hides  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  to  feize  them  by 
furprize  — cannot  run  with  any  fwiftnefs,  but 
climbs  trees  with  great  eafe  and  expedition- — it  of- 
ten hangs  by  the  tail,  and  for  hours  together,  with 
the  head  downwards,  keeps  watching  for  its  prey 

by  means  of  its  tail,  flings  itfelf  from  one  tree 

to  another,  hunts  infefts,  and  efcapes  its  purfuers 

eats  vegetables  as  well  as  animal  fubftances — is 

eafily  tamed,  but  a difagreeable  domeftic,  from  its 
ftupidity,  figure,  and  fcent,  which,  though  fragrant 
in  fmall  quantities,  is  ungrateful  when  copious — 
during  its  geftation,  the  bag  in  which  the  young 
are  concealed  may  be  opened  and  examined  with- 
out inconvenience;  the  young  may  be  counted 
and  handled;  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat,  and 
cling  as  firm  as  if  they  made  a part  of  the  body  of 
the  mother,  iv.  227  to  231. 

Orange- flowers,  particularly  grateful  to  the  tafle  and 
fmell  of  the  elephant,  iv.  242. 

Orb,  defcription  of  the  fea-orb,  alfo  called  the 
fea-porcupme— is  abfolutely  poifonous,  if  eaten, 
vi.  263. 

Ore  of  tin  is  heavier  than  that  of  other  metals — the 
bafefi:  ores  in  general  the  moll  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
i.  69. 

Organs  of  digeliion,  in  a manner,  reverfed  in  birds, 
v.  15. 

Organs  of  generation  in  filhes,  vi.  162. 

Orifices , or  different  verges  of  fnails,  vii.  29. 

Orkney  Illands,  on  their  fliores,  the  fea,  when  agi- 
tated 
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tated  by  florm,  rifes  two  hundred  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, i.  253 — a law  in  thofe  iflands  entitles  any  per- 
fon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a hen  out  of  every  houfe 
in  the  parifli  in  which  it  is  killed,  v.  84. 

Oracnoko,  a river  in  South  America,  its  fource  and. 
length,  i.  201. 

Ortolan,  a bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  280. 

Ofprey , its  fleih  is  admired  by  many,  and,  when 
young,  an  excellent  food  according  to  Belonius, 
v.  77 — it  chiefly  lives  upon  filh,  86 — its  dillindive 
marks,  89. 

Ojiiac  T al  tars,  a race  that  have  travelled  down  from 
the  North,  ii.  201. 

Ojlracion,  a filh  of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  is  poifon- 
ous,  vi.  264. 

Cjl.-ichy  manner  in  which  the  Arabians  hunt  them,  ii. 

320,  and  v.  55 an  Arabian  horfe  of  the  firll.fpeed 

.fcarcely  outruns  them,  320 — the  greateft  of  birds, 
makes  near  approaches  to  the  quadrupede  clafs,  v. 

37 its  fltih  profcribed  in  Scripture  as  unfit  to  be 

eaten — its  defcription — appears  as  tall  as  a man  on 
liorfeback — brought  into  England  above  feven  feet 
high — furprifing  conformation  of  its  internal  parts 
— a native  only  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa — not 
known  to  breed  eliewhere  than  where  firlt  produced — 
places  they  inhabit — the  Arabians  fay  it  never  drinks 
— will  devour  leather,  glafs,  hair,  iron.  Hones,  or 
any  thing  given — in  native  deferts,  lead  an  inoffen- 
five  focial  life — Thevenot  affirms  the  male  keeps 
to  the  female  with  connubial  fidelity — thought  much 
inclined  to  venery — fome  of  their  eggs  weigh  fifteen 

pounds,  v.  45  to  52 feafon  for  laying  depends 

on  the  climate  where  the  animal  i^  bred — thefe  birds 
very  prolific,  and  lay  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one 
clutch — none  has  a ftronger  affedion  for  her  young, 
r.or  watches  her  eggs  with  greater  affiduity,  fit  on 
them,  like  other  birds,  male  and  female  by  turns — 
affiduous  in  fupplying  the  young  with  grafs,  and 
careful  to  defend  them,  encountering  every  danger 
boldly — vay  of  taking  them  among  the  ancients — 
Vo..  VIII.  Q the 
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the  plumes  ufed  in  their  helmets— the  ladies  of  the 
Ead  ufe  them  as  ornaments  in  their  drefs — plumes 

ufed  in  Europe  to  decorate  our  hearfes  and  hats 

feathers  plucked  from  the  animal  while  alive  more 
valued  than  thofe  taken  when  dead — fome  favage 
nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  for  their  flelh — Helio- 
gabalus  had  the  brains  of  fix  hundred  drefTed  in  one 
difli — a fingle  egg  fuflicient  entertainment  for  eight 
men — eggs  well  tailed,  and  extremely  nourilhing — 
Apicius  gives  a receipt  of  faucefor  the  odrich— of  all 
chaces,  that  of  the  odrich,  though  moll  laborious,  the 
mod  entertaining — ufe  they  make  of  its  Ikin — me- 
thod of  hunting  of  the  Struthophagi— its  blood  mix- 
ed with  the  fat  a great  dainty  with  the  Arabian: 

inhabitants  ofDaraand  Lybia  breed  flocks  of  them 

tamed,  with  little  trouble— prized  for  more  than  fea- 
thers in  this  do  medic  date — often  ridden  upon  and 
ufed  as  horfes — Moore  allures  he  faw  a man  at  Joar 
travelling  upon  an  odrich  ; and  Adanfon  aflerts  he 
had.  two  young  odriches,  the  dronged  of  which  ran 
fwifter  than  the  bell  Englifh  racer,  with  two  negroes 
en  his  back — of  all  animals  ufing  wings  with  legs 
in  running,  thefe  by  far  the  fwiftejl — parts  of  itcon- 
vertible  to  medicinal  purpofes — eggs,  word  of  all  to 
be  eaten  according  to  Galen— the  American  odrich, 
v.  53  to  58. 

Otter  ofrofes,  a modern  perfume,  valued  for  its  vege- 
table fragrance,  iii.  365. 

O/ter,  the  link  between  land  amphibious  animals,  re- 

fcmbles  terrellrial  in  make,  and  aquatic  in  living 

fwims  fader  than  it  runs — is  Brown,  and  like  an  over- 
grown weafel — its  defer ipticu, — voracious  ■ animal, 
found  near  lakes — not  fond  of  filhing  in  running 
water,  and  why— when  i n rivers,  always  fwi  ms  again  d 
the  dream,  to  meet  rather  than  purfue  the  fife  it 
pieys  upon— m lakes,  dellroys  more  than  it  devours, 
and  fpoils  a pond  in  a few  nights — tears  to  pieces 
the. nets  of  the  Albers — two  different  methods  of  fill- 
ing prattifed  by  it— infedls  die  edges  of  lakes  with 
the  dead  filh  it  leaves — often  didreffed  for  provifion 

in 
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in  winter,  when  lakes  are  frozen,  and  then  obliged 
to  live  upon  grafs,  weeds,  and  bark  of  trees — its 
retreat  the  hollow  of  a bank  made  by  the  water — 
there  it  forms  a gallery  feveral  yards  along  the  water 
— how  it  evades  the  fowler- — time  of  coupling — de- 
fcription  of  its  habitation — way  of  training  it  up  to 
hunt  fifh,  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  drive  them 
uo  to  the  corner  of  a pond,  feize  the  largeil,  and 
bring  it  in  its  mouth  to  its  mailer — to  take  an  old 
otter  alive  not  eafv — few  dogs  dare  to  encounter  it 
— marks  of  its  re'fidence— bites  with  great  fierce- 
nef?,  and  never  lets  go  its  hold — brings  forth  its 
young  under  hollow  banks  upon  beds  of  ruflies,  flags, 
or  weeds  — manner  of  taking  the  young  alive— how 
fed  when  taken — continues  long  without  food — 
couples-  about  midfummer  in  Europe,  and  brings 
forth  at  nine  weeks  end,  three  or  four  at  a time — 
fome  dogs  trained  up  to  difcover  its  retreat — otters 
met  with  in  moll  parts  of  the  world — in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Carolina  found  white,  inclining  to  yel- 
low— deicription  of  the  Brafilian  otter,  iv.  139  to 
146. 

O'varia,  two  glandular  bodies  near  the  womb,  re- 
fembling  the  duller  of  fmall  eggs  found  in  fowls, 
ii.  15. 

Ouarine  fpecles  of  monkies  fo  called  by  M r.  BufFon, 
remarkable  for  the  loudnefs  of  their  voice,  and  die 
ufe  to  which  they  apply  it,  iv.  212. 

Oviparous  animals,  diftinguilhed  from  the  viviparous, 
the  two  dalles  for  generation ; all  other  modes  held 
imaginary  and  erroneous,  ii.  zo. 

Our  an g-ouiung,  the  wild  man  of  tne  wood,  an  animal 
nearly  approaching  the  human  race,  is  the  foremoll 
of  the  ape-kind — this  name  given  to  various  ani- 
mals walking  upright;  but  of  different  countries, 
proportions  and  powers — the  troglodyte  of  Bontius, 
the  drill  of  Purchas,  and  the  pigmy  of  Tyfon.have 
received  this'  general  name — its  defcription  in  a 
comparative  view  with  man — gigantic  races  of  it 
defcribed  by  travellers  truly  formidable— many  are 
O z taller 
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taller  than  man,'  active,  ftrong,  intrepid,  cunning, 
lafeivious,  and  cruel — countries  where  found — in 
Borneo,  the  quality  courfe  him  as  we  do  the  flag, 
.and  this  hunting  is  a favourite,  amufement  of  the 
king — runs  with  great  celerity — its  defeription — 
Battel  calls  him  pongo;  a Cures  us  that  in  all  he 
refembles  man,  but  is  larger  to  a gigantic  date — a 
native  of  the  tropical  climates — he  lives  upon  fruits, 
and  is  not  carnivorous — goes  in  companies;  and 
this  troop  meeting  one  of  the  human  fpecies  w jth- 
out  lucccur,  fhew  him  no  mercy — they  jointly  at- 
tack the  elephant,  beat  him  with  clubs,  and  force 
him  to  leave  that  part  of  the  foreil  they  claim  as 
their  own — is  fo  ftrong,  that  ten  men  arc  net  a match 
for  it — none  of  the  kind  taken  but  very  young — one 
of  them  dying,  the  red  cover  the  body  with  leaves 
ana  branches — a negro  boy  taken  by  one  of  thefe, 
and  carried  into  the  woods,  continued  there  a whole 
year  without  any  injury — they  often  attempt  the 
female  ~ negroes  going  into  the  wood  , and  keep 
them  againft  their  wills  for  their  company,  feeding 
them  plentifully  all  the  time — a traveller  aftures  us, 
that  he  knew  a woman  of  Lcango  that  lived  among 
them  for  three  years— they  build  iheds,  and  ufe 
clubs  for  their  defence— fometiines  walk  upright, 
.and  foraetimes  upon  all  fours,  when  phantadically 
difpofed — -though  it  refembles  man  in  form,  and 
imitates  his  adlions,  it  is  inferior  in  fagacity  even  10 
the  elephant  or  the  beaver — two  of  thefe  creatures 
brought  to  Europe  difeovered  an  adonifliing  power 
of  imitation,  fate  at  table  like  mien,  ate  of  every 
thing  without  didin&ion,  made  ufe  of  knife,  fork, 
and  fpcon,  drank  wine  and  other  liquors — the  male 
of  thefe  two  creatures  - being  fea-fick,  was  twice 
bled  in  the  arm;  and  afterwards,  when  cut  of 
order,  he  fhewed  his  arm  as  defirous  of  relief  by 
bleeding— another  was  furprifingly  well  behaved, 
■drank  wine  moderately,,  and  gladly  left  it'for  milk 
or  other  fwe.et  liquers — it  had  a defluxion  upon  the 
• Bread 
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bread,  which  encreafing  caufed  its  death  in  the  fpace 
of  one  year  from  its  arrival,  iv.  177  to  191. 

Ounce,  or  onza,  remarkable  far  being  e a lily  tamed, 
and  employed  all  over  the  Eaft  for  the  purpofes  of 
hunting,  iii.  79 — diftinguifhed  from  the  panther, 
t ie  onca  of  Linnmus,  236 — one  at  prefent  in  the 
'l  ower  of  London,  with  which  the  keeper  plays 
without  the'  fmalled  apprehenfion,  240 — does  not 
purfue  by  the  fmcll  like  the  dog-kind — manner  of 
hunting  with  it,  242 — the  hyena  attacks  it,  and 
feldom  fails  to  conquer,  3 1 S. 

Owl,  defeription  of  the  common  horned-owl — the 
fkreech-owl,  and  its  didinctive  marks,  v.  78 — com- 
mon mark  by  which  all  birds  of  this  kind  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  others — general  charafteriftics  of 
birds  of  the  owl-kind — though  dazzled  by  a bright 
day-light,  they  do  not  fee  bed  in  darked  nights,  as 
imagined — feafons  in  which  they  fee.  bed — nights 
of  moon-light  the  times  of  their  fuccefsful  plunder 
—feeing  in  the  night,  or  being  dazzled  by  day,  not 
alike  in  every  fpecies  of  this  kind — indances  in  the 
white,  or  barn-owl,  and  in  the  brown  horn-owl — 
defeription  cf  the  great  horned-owl — names  of  fe- 
veral  owls  without  horns — thefe  horns  nothing  more 
than  two  or  three  feathers  that  dand  up  on  each 
fide  of  the  head  over  the  ear — times  of  making 
their  excurfnns — places  where  found  in  the  day- 
time— father  Kircher  having  fet  the  voices  of  birds 
to  mufic,  has  given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl  note, 
which  make  a mod  tremendous  melody — fometimes 
bewildered — what  they  do  in  that  didrefs — averfion 
of  fmall  birds  to  the  owl — how  they  injure  and 
torment  him  in  the  day-time — an  owl  appearing  by 
day  fets  a whole  grove  into  an  uproar — fmall  birds 
fometimes  hunt  the  owl  until  evening,  when  reco- 
vering fight,  he  makes  the  foremod  pay  dear  for 
their  fport,  and  does  not  always  leave  man  an  un- 
concerned fpeflator  — fport  0?  bird-catchers,  by 
counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl — in  what  manner 
the  great  horned-o.vl  is  ufed  by  falconers  to  lure 
0^3  the 
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the  kite,  when  wanted  for  training  the  falcon- 
places  where  the  great  horncd-owl  breeds — its  neft, 
and  number  of  eggs — the  left'er  owl  takes  by  force 
the  neft  of  fome  other  bird — number  of  eggs — the 
other  owls  build  near  the  place  where  they  chiefiy 
prey — a fingle  owl  more  ferviceable  than  fix  cats, 
in  ridding  a barn  of  mice — an  army  of  mice  de- 
voured at  Hallontide  by  a nutnber  of  ftrange  painted 
owls — are  fhy  of  man,  extremely  unfrattable,  a:,d 
difficult  to  tame — the  white  owl  in  captivity  refufes 
all  nouriffiment,  and  dies  of  hunger — account  of 
Mr.  JBuftbn  to  this  purpofe,  v.  123  to  134. 

Ox,  its  eyes  are  brown,  ii.  76 on  the  fertile  plains 

- of  India  it  grows  to  a fize  four  times  as  large  as  the 
fame  kind  bred  in  the  Alps,  ZI9 — one  in  England 
fixteen  hands  high ; its  growth  depends  on  the 
richnefs  of  pafture,  iii.  1 2. 

Oxney,  an  ifland  near  Romney  marfh,  in  what  manner 
produced,  i.  257. 

■Oyfters,  a horfe  known  to  be  fond  of  oyfters,  ii.  301 

furprifing  manner  in  which  monkies  manage 

an  oyfter,  iv.  213' — bivalved  fhell-fifh,  are  felf-im- 
pregnated  — the  particulars  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  mufcle — growing  even  amidft  branches  of 
the  foreft — have  no  ether  feeming  food  than  the 
afflux  of  fea-water — they  are  depofited  in  beds 
where  the  tide  comes  in,  at  Colchefter,  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom — thele  faid  to  be  better 
tailed — amazing  fize  of  oyfters  along  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel,  vii.  44  to  47 — the  pearl  oyfter  has  a 
large  whitifh  fhell,  the  internal  coat  of  which  is  the 
mother-of-pearl,  51.  ' 


P. 

Paca,  improperly  .called  American  rabbit,  an  animal 
of  South  America — its  cry,  and  manner  of  eating — 
is  moft  like  die  agouti,  yet  differs  in  fcveral  par- 
ticulars—its  defeription — places  where  generally 

found— 
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found — its  flefh  confldered  a delicacy,  and  eaten, 
ficin  and  all,  like  a young  pig — is  feldom  taken 
alive,  defending  itfelf  to  the  lad  extremity — per- 
1 ecu  ted  not  only  by  man,  but  by  every  bead  and 
bird  of  prey — breeds  in  fuch  numbers,  the  diminu- 
tion is  not  perceptible,  iv.  50  to  52. 

P ackomae  deferts,  where  the  formidable  bird  condor  i« 
chiefly  fee n,  men  feldom  venture. to  travel;  hiding 
ferpents,  and  prowling  panthers,  being  the  fcattered 
inhabitants,  v.  93. 

Pacific  fea,  the  winds  never  change  in  it,  i.  317. 

Pacos,  a kind  of  camel  in  South  America — its  wool 
very  valuable,  iv.  293. 

Paddock-moon,  the  filence  of  frogs,  in  dry  weather,  may' 
' ferve  to  explain  an  opinion,  that  there  is  a month 
in  the  year  fo  called,  in  which  they  never  croak, 
vii.  djo.  ‘ 1 

Pain,  nothing  but  repeated  experience  (hews  how  fel- 
dom pain  can  be  differed  to  the  utmod,  ii.  192.  y 

Painters  never  fully  imitate  that  bold  reliev'd,  which 
both  eyes  give  to  the  objedfc,  ii.  137. 

P alenefs  often  the  effete  of  anger,  and  almod  ever  the 
attendant  of  fright  and  fear,  ii.  85. 

Palm-tree , its  juice  drank  by  the  roufette,  or  the  great 
bat  of  Madagafcar,  iv.  133  —the  elephant  eats  the 
fhoots,  leaves,  and  branches,  to  the  dump,  242. 

P dmbamarca,  mountain  at  Quito  in  Peru — a very  un- 
common meteor  feen  upon  it  by  Ulloa,  i.  357. 

Pangolin,  vulgarly  the  fcaly  lizard,  is  a native’of  the 
torrid  climates  of  the  ancient  continent — of  all  ani- 
mals, the  bed  protected  from  external  injury — its 
defeription — at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls 
itfelf  up  like  the  heuge-hog — the  tiger,  panther, 
and  hyena  muke  vain  attempts  to  force  this  animal, 
when  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the  hedge-hog — its  flefh 
is  confidered  by  the  negroes  of  Africa  as  a great 
delicacy — it  has  no  teeth — lives  entirely  upon  infeeds 
— there  is  not  a more  harmlefs,  inoffenfive  creature 

Q^4  than 
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than  this,  unmolcfted — cunning  in  huntin'*  for  its 
prey — chiefly  keeps  in  the  obfeure  parts'  of  the 
for  efts — its  tongue,  when  extended,  is  (hot  out  above 
u quarter  of  a yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nofc— 
countries  where  found,  iv.  u i to  1 1 6. 

Panther,  it  naturally  hunts  the  flieep  and  the  goat, 

ii.  294 the  foremoft  of  the  miichievous  fpotted 

kind,  by  many  natural  ills  miftaken  for  the  tmer 

the  panther  of  Senegal— the  large  panther— dif- 
ference between  thefe  two — that  of  America,  or 
jaguar,  compared  with  the  two  former,  iii.  231  to 
2 3+ — fometimes  employed  in  hunting — the  gazelle, 
or  leveret,  are  its  prey — it  fometimes  attacks  its 
employer,  241— attends  to  the  call  of  the  jacka'l, 
312. 

Pappus  obferves,  the  molt  convenient  figures  in  build- 
ings are  hexagons,  ceils  of  bees  are  perfedt  hexa- 
gons, viii.  10. 

Par,  a peafant,  lived  to  a hundred  and  forty-four, 
without  being  abilemious,  ii.  1S6. 

Par&dife-bird,  few  have  more  deceived  and  puzzled 
the  learned  than  this — it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Molucca  iflands— erroneous  reports  concerning  this 
bird,  and  what  has  givep  rile  to  them — the  native 
lavages  of  thofe  iflands  carefully  cut  off  its  legs 
before  they  bring  it  to  market,  and  why — two 
kinds  of  the  bird  of  Paradifc — their  aiftindtion  front 
other  birds — the  defcription  of  this  bird — found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  ifland  of  Aro,  where  the  in- 
habitants call  it  God’s  bird — live  in  large  flocks, 
and  at  night  perch  upon  the  fame  tree — arc  called 
by  fome  the  fwallows  of  Ternate,  and,  like  them, 
have  their  dated  times  of  return — their  king  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  reft  by  the  luftre  of  his  plumage, 
and  the  refpeft  and  veneration  paid  to  him — killing 
the  king,  the  beft  chance  of  getting  the  flock- 
chief  mark  to  know  the  king,  is  by  the  ends  of  the 
feathers  in  the  tail,  having  eyes  like  thofe  of  the 
peacock — a number  of  thcl'e  birds  taken,  the  me- 
thod is  to  gut  them,  $ut  off  their  legs,  dry  tie 
- « internal 
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internal  moiflure  with  a hot  iron,  and  fill  the  cavity 
with  fait  and  fpjces,  then  fell  them  to  the  Europeans 
for  a mere  trifle — how  this  bird  b eeds,  or  what  the 
number  o t its  young,  remains  for  difcovery — for 
beauty,  it  exceeds  all  others  of  the  pie  kind,  v.  227 
to  231. 

Parakeets,  a kind  of  parrot  of  a lcfler  fize,  v.  240 — 
of  that  kind  in  Brali!,  Labat  affures  us,  there  are 
the  moll  beautilul  in  plumage,  and  the  moll  talkative 
birds  in  nature,  2+8.  See  Parrot. 

Parana,  a river  in  South  America,  wherewith,  at 
eighc  hundred  leagues  from  its  fource,  the  Plata 
runs  to  its  mouth,  i.  201. 

Parafina,  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a filhing  line, 
not  lefs  than  twenty  miles  long — baited  with  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  hooks,  and  funk  to  the  bottom 
along  the  coafl  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  that  fifhing 
called  the  pidago,  vi.  233. 

Parajite  plants,  not  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  grow 
and  fix  upon  fome  neighbouring  tree,  ii.  9. 

P arrot,  the  middle  or  fecond  fize  of  the  kind,  dc- 
feribed — the  eafe  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to 
fpeak,  and  the  number  of  words  it  is  capable  of 
fpeaking,  are  furprifing — a grave  writer  affirms, 
that  one  of  thefe  was  taught  to  repeat  a whole  fon- 
net  from  Petrarch — the  author  has  feen  one  taught 
to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment  articulately 
— account  of  a parrot  belonging  to  king  Henry  VII. 
which  fell  into  the  Thames,  crying,  A boat,  twenty 
pound  for  a boat — Linnaeus  makes  its  varieties 
amount  to  forty-feven ; Briflon  extends  his  cata- 
logue to  ninety-five;  and  the  author  thinks  them 
numberlefs — allertion,  that  the  natives  of  Brafil  by 
art  change  the  colour  of  a parrot’s  plumage — pecu- 
liarities obferved  in  their  conformation — common 
enough  in  Europe ; will  not,  however,  breed  here 
— lofes  fpirits  and  appetite-  during  the  rigour  of 
winter — mllances  of  fagacity  and  docility,'  particu- 
. larly  of  the  great  parrot,  called  aicurous — their 
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habits — their  nefts,  and  the  number  of  eggs — ufual 
method  of  taking  the  young — always  fpeak  beft, 
when  not  accuftomed  to  harfh  wild  notes — what 
fruit  or  grain  thefe  birds  feed  upon,  their  flefh  par- 
takes of  the  flavour  and  tafte — inftances  of  it — feed 
of  the  cotton-tree  intoxicates  them,  as  wine  does 
man — -wine  renders  them  more  talkative  and  amu- 
fmg — in  France  very  expert,  but  nothing  to  thofe 
of  Brafil,  which  Clufius  fays  are  mod  fenfiblc  and 
cunning — natives  of  Brafil  ihoot  them  with  heavy 
arrows,  headed  with  cotton,  which  knock  down  the 
bird  without  killing  it — thofe  of  the  parakeet  tribe 
are  delicate  eating— of  this  kind  in  Brafil,  Labat 
allures  there  are  the  mod  beautiful  in  plumage,  and 
the  moil  talkative  poflible — are  reftlefs,  and  ever  on 
the  wing — their  habits  — their  outcry  when  their 
companions  fhy — are  very  deftrudtive  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea — ■more  than  a hundred  different  kinds 
counted  on  the  coaft  of  Africa — the  white  fort 
called  lories — countries  where  found — one,  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  takes  its  name  from  the 
multitude  of  parrots  in  its  woods — a hundred  kinds 
now  known,  not  one  of  which  naturally  breeds  in 

countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman  power 

the  green  parakeet,  with  a red  neck,  was  the  firft 
of  the  kind  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  the  ancients,  from  Alexander  the  Great 

to  Nerc — diforders  peculiar  to  the  parrot  kind 

one  well  kept  will  live  five  or  fix  and  twenty  years, 
v.  238  to  251. 

J-arJiey,  pinks,  and  birch,  hares  are  particularly  fond 
of,  iv.  7. 

1 i 1 ^ L . , in  England,  a favourite  delicacy  at  the 
tables  cf  the  rich,  whole  defire  of  keeping  them  to 
themfelves  has  been  gratified  with  laws  for  their 
prefervation,  no  way  harmonizing  with  the  general 
fpiiit  of  Englifh  legiflation,  and  why — there  are 
two  kinds,  the  grey  and  the  red  ; the  grey  is  moil 
pro.ific,  and  always  keep  on  the  ground ; the  red 
lefs  common,  and  perches  upon  trees — the  par- 
t tridge 
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tridge  is  found  in  every  country  and  climate — in 
Greenland,  where  it  is  brown  in  fummer,  becomes 
white  in  winter — thole  of  Barakonda  are  larger 
legged,  fwifter  of  foot,  and  refide  in  the  higheft 
rocks — partridges  of  all  forts  agree  in  one  cha- 
radler,  being  immoderately  addidled  to  venery ; 
often  to  an  unnatural  degree — the  male  purfues 
the  hen  to  her  nelt,  and  breaks  her  eggs,  rather 
than  be  difappointed — the  young  having  kept  in 
flocks  during  the  winter,  break  fociety  in  fpring, 
when  they  begin  to  pair ; and  terrible  combats  en- 
fue — their  manners  otherwife  refemble  thofe  of 
poultry,  but  their  cunning  and  inltinfts  are  fupe- 
rior — means  the  female  ufes  to  draw  away  any 
formidable  animal  that  approaches  her  nefl — the 
covies  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and,  unmolefted,  they 
live  from  fifteen  to  feventeen  years — method  of 
taking  them  in  a net  with  a fetting.-dog,  the  moll 
pleafant,  and  moll  fecure — they  are  never  fo  tame 
as  our  domeftic  poultry,  v.  183  to  187. 

PaJJions,  moll  of  the  furious  fort  characterized  from 
the  elevation  and  depreflion  of  the  eye-brows,  ii. 
77 — freedom  from  pafiions  not  only  adds  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  mind,  but  preferves  the  beauty 
of  the  face,  182. 

Pcjiures,  thofe  of  Great  Britain  excellently  adapted 
to  quadrupedes  of  the  cow  kind,  iii.  9. 

Patas,  by  feme  called  the  red  African  monkey — its 
defeription,  iv.  218. 

Paul,  (St.)  in  Lower  Brittany.  See  Sand,  i.  339. 

Paunch,  name  of  the  firfl  ftomach  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals, iii.  3. 

Pazan,  name  of  the  eighth  variety  of  gazelles,  by 
Mr.  BufFon,  iii.  69. 

Peacock,  a faying  among  the  ancients,  as  beautiful  as 
is  the  peacock  among  birds,  fo  is  the  tiger  among 
quadrupedes,  iii.  215 — varieties  of  this  bird — fome 
white,  others  creflcd — that  of  Thibet,,  the  moll 
beaiitiful  of  the  feathered  creation — our  firit  -were 
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brought  from  the  Eafl:  Indies  ; and  thev  are  fill 
found  in  flocks  in  a wild  ftate  in  the  'iflands  of 
Java  and  Ceylon— the  common  people  of  Italy  fay 
it  has  the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a 
devil,  and  the  guts  of  a thief— in  the  days  of  So- 
lomon, we  find  his  navies  imported  from  the  Eafl: 
apes  and  peacocks — ./Elian  relates,  they  were 
brought  into  Greece  from  fome  barbarous  coun- 
try,  and  that  a male  and  female  were  valued 
at  thirty  pounds  of  our  money — it  is  faid  alfo,  that 
when  Alexander  was  in  India,  he  faw  them  fiyin» 
wild  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hyarotis,  and  wal 
fo  ltruck  with  their  beauty,  that  he  laid  a fine  and 
pumlhment  on  all  who  fhould  kill  or  diilurb  them 
Greeks  were  fo  much  taken  with  the  beau- 
ty of  this  bird,  when  firft  brought  among  them, 
that  it  was  {hewn  for  money;  and  many  came 
to  Athens  from  Lacedamion  and  Theffaly  to  fee 
it— once  efleemed  a delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  great— Aufidius  Hurco  ftands  charged  bv 
i liny  with  b?mg  the  firfl  who  fatted  up  the  pea- 
cock for  die  feafts  of  the  luxurious— Hortenfius  the 
oiator  was  the  firfl:  who  ferved  them  up  at  an  enter- 
tainment at  Rome;  and  they  are  talked  of  as  the 
fi'fl  Ot  viands — in  the  times  of  Francis  I.  it  was  a 
cuflom  to  ferve  up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the 
§ieaC  not  to  be  eaten,  -but  feen  ; in  what  manner 
they  ferved  them — its  llefli  is  faid  to  keep  longer 
unputrefied  than  any  other— has  a prediledion  for 
baney ; but,  as  a proud  and  fickle  bird,  there  is 
fcarce  any  food  it  will  at  all  times. like— it  ftrips 
the  tops  of  houfes  of  tiles  or  thatch,  lays  wafte  the 
labours  of  the  gardener,  roots  up  the  choiceft  feeds, 
and  nips  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud — is  kill  more 
falacious  than  the  cock — requires  five  females  at 
lead  to  attend  him  ; and  the  number  not  fufheient, 
will  run  upon  and  tread  the  fitting  hen — the  pea- 
hen, as  much  as  pofliblc,  hides  her  nefl  from  him, 
that  he  may  not  difturb  her  fitting— flie  feldom 
lays  above  five  or  fix  eggs  in  this  climate — Ariflo- 
tle  delcribcs  her  laying  twelve— ;n  forefts  where 

they 
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they  breed  naturally,  they  arc  very  numerous — 
this  bird  lives  about  twenty  years  ; and  not  till  the 
third  year  has  that  beautiful  variegated  plumage 
of  its  tail — in  the  kingdom  of  Cambnya,  fays  Ta- 
verner, near  the  city  of  Baroch,  whole  flocks  of 
them  are  in  the  fields — defeription  of  their  ha- 
bits— decoy  made  ule  of  to  catch  them  there,  v.. 
153  to  158. 

Peacock,  (fea)  a name  given,  and  by  which  has  been 
deferibed,  the  Balearic  crane,  from  fome  rei'em- 
blance  in  difpofition  and  manners,  v.  346. 

Peak,  a noted  mountain  in  the  Molucca  ifiands,  fecn 
far  off  at  fea,  1 wall  owed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
lake  left  where  it  fteod,  i.  150. 

Peak  of  Tcnerijf's,  a volcano,  i.  92. 

Pearl,  an  animal  fubftance  concreted  and  taking  a 
tinfture  f om  the  air — found  in  all  bivalved  (hells, 
the  infide  of  which  refemble  that  fubftance  called 
mother-of-pearl — the  formation  of  pearls  a difeafe 
or  an  accident  in  the  animal,  is  not  known — com- 
mon opinion  upon  this  fubjeft — the  pearl  bred  from 
no  diforder  in  the  animal — -pcarl-oyftcr,  from  which 
the  mother-of-pearl  is  taken — feveral  pearl  fifheries 
— the  chief  of  them  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  the 
moft  valuable  of  pearls  brought  from  thence — dif- 
ferent fizes,  figures,  and  colours — whence  their 
different  colours  proceed — pearls  converted  by 
time  and  damps  into  a chalky  powder — wretched 
people  deftined  to  fifh  for  pearls — ufually  die  con- 
fumptive — in  what  manner  they  filh  for  them,  vii. 
45  to  55- 

Pearls,  in  flags,  are  parts  rifing  from  the  cruft  of  the 
beam,  iii.  105. 

Pea/ants,  the  meaneft  of  them  in  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Switzerland  kills  a cow  for  his  own  table,  falts 
and  hangs  up,  and  preferves  it  as  a delicacy  all  the 
year  round,  iii.  8. 

Peccary,  or  tajacu,  an  animal  a native  of  America, 
at  full  view  refembling  a' (mail  hog — its  deferip- 
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tion — has  upon  the  back  a lump  like  the  navel  in 
other  animals — it  confifts  of  glands  producing  a 
liquor  of  an  offenfive  fmell — when  killed,  the  parts 
of  geueration,  and  the  glands  on  the  back,  muft 
be  taken  inftantly  away,  otherwife  in  half  an  hour 
the  flefli  becomes  unfit  to  be  eaten — though  like 
the  hog  in  many  refpe&s,  is  neverthelefs  a diftindl 
race,  and  will  not  mix  nor  produce  an  intermediate 
race — is  eafily  tamed — goes  in  herds  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  unites,  like  hogs,  in  each 
other’s  defence — delights  not  in  marfhes  or  mud, 
like,  our  hogs — an  unceafing  enemy  to  the  lizard, 
the  toad,  and  the  ferpent  kinds — alfo  feeds  upon 
toads  and  ferpents — any  plunderer  feizin®  their 
young,  is  furrounded,  and  often  killed,  iii.  169 
to  175. 

Pedigree,  the  Arabians  preferve  that  of  their  beft  horfes 
with  great  care,  and  for  feveral  generations  back, 
ii.  32 1. 

Pegu,  a river  called  the  Indian  Nile,  becaufe  of  the 
fimihir  overflowings  of  its  flream,  i.  203. 

Pelagii,  the  Latin  name  for  thofe  fhells  fiihed  up  from 
the  deep — thofe  call  on  the  fhore  are  the  littorales, 
vii.  12. 

Pelican,  a ruminating  bird,  iii.  5 — a native  of  Africa 
and  America;  once  known  in  Europe,  particularly 
in  Ruflia — fabulous  accounts  propagated  of  it — the 
defcription  of  it,  particularly  of  its  bill,  and  the 
great  pouch  underneath,  as  wonderful — Tertrc  af- 
firms the  pouch  will  hide  flefli  enough  to  ferve 
fixty  hungry  men  for  a meal — this  pouch  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  gullet,  confidered  as  the  crop  in 
other  birds — the  defcription  of  the  bird,  from  father 
Labat— indolent  habits  in  preparing  for  incubation, 
and  defending  their  young — their  gluttony  fcarcely 
to  be  fatisfied ; their  flefli  rancid,  and  taltes  worfe 
than  it  fmells — ufe  made  by  the  Americans  of  their 
pouches — is  not  entirely  incapable  of  inflrudtion  in 
a domeflic  Hate — inflanccs  of  it — Aldrovandus 
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mentions  one  believed  to  be  fifty  years  old,  vi. 
46  to  54. 

Penguin,  union  between  this  bird  and  the  albatrofs, 

and  regularity  in  their  building  together,  vi.  57 

« heavy  water-fowl — the  wings  of  this  tribe  unfit 
for  flight;  and  their  legs  fiill  more  aukwardly 
adapted  for  walking — our  failors  call  them  arfe- 
feet — they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  fwim  between 
two  waters — they  never  vifit  land,  but  when  coming 
to  breed — their  colour — are  covered  more  warmly 
with  feathers  than  other  birds — defeription  of  the 
Magellanic  penguin — they  unite  in  them  the  qua- 
lities of  men,  fowls,  and  fillies — inftances  of  its 
gluttonous  appetite— their  food  and  flelh — are  a 
bird  of  fociety — feafon  of  laying,  and  manner  of 
making  their  nefts — fome  of  this  tribe  called  by 
our  feamen  the  booby — our  men  firfl  coming  among 
them,  were  not  diitrufted  nor  avoided;  they  flood 
•to  be  fhot  at  in  flocks,  till  every  one  was  deftroyed 
— the  females  let  them  take  their  eggs  without  any 
refiftance — the  penguin  lays  but  one  egg — in  fre- 
quented fliores  — burrows  like  a rabbit — three  or 
four  take  pofieflion  of  one  hole,  and  hatch — one  is 
placed  as  a centinel  to  warn  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, vi.  81  to  88. 

Peninfula  of  India,  on  one  fide  the  coafls  are  near  half 
the  year  harrafled  by  violent  hurricanes  and  nor- 
thern tempefts,  i.  3Z4 — the  people  there  employ 
the  elephant  chiefly  in  carrying  or  drawing  bur- 
thens, iv.  260. 

Penpark-hole,  in  Glouceflerlhire,  twenty-five  fathom 
perpendicular  depth — its  defeription,  "from  captain 
Sturmey,  i.  61. 

People,  fo  young  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  often  found  to 
ceafe  growing,  ii.  72. 

Pepper,  the  Indians  prefer  that  devoured  and  voided 
unconcodted  by  the  toucan,  before  the  pepper  frelh 
gathered  from  the  tree,  v.  216. 
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Perch,  ft  prickly-finned  thoracic  fifh — its  defenption, 
vi.  280.  C 

Perfumes,  fome  phyficians  think  al!  perfumes  un whole- 
fame  — our  delight  in  perfumes  feems  made  by 
habit,  ii.  1 66 — many  bodies  at  a didance  give  an 
agieeabL  peifume,  and  nearer  have  a mod  ungrate- 
ful odour,  i6j. no  perfume  has  a ftronger  or 

more  permanent  fmell  than  mufk,  iii.  82— the  feent 

of  the  martin  a mod  pleafing  perfume,  34c fome 

of  the  weafel  kind  have  a fmell  approaching  to  per- 
fume, 3 5 3 — that  of  the  mu/k  or  the  civet,  is  nQtning 
to  the  odour  of  the  dinkards,  333 — in  what  man- 
ner taken  from  the  pouch — more  grateful  perfume 

tnan  mufk— that  of  Amderdam  the  pured  of  any 

is  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  animal’s  body  ; 
the  fur  impregnated,  and  the  fein  alfo— a perfon 
fliut  up  with  one  of  the  /kins  in  a clofe  room,  can- 
not fupport  the  feent— this  perfume  fold  in  Holland 
for  about  fifteen  /hillings  an  ounce — it  has  no  ana- 
logy  with  the' creature’s  appetite  for  generation — a 
proof  of  it — lias  its  vicifiitudes  of  falhion,  like 
drefs,  363  to  366. 

P erfepolis,  padures  in  the  plains  about  that  place  ex- 
cellent for  the  purpofes  of  rearing  horfes,  ii.  332. 

Perfect,  fnow  fads  in  abundance  upon  its  mountains, 
l-  3 3d — horfes  of  that  country  the  mod  beauti- 
ful and  mod  valuable  of  all  in  the  E ad,  ii.  332 

there  aie  duds  of  ten  thoufand  white  mares  together, 
with  the  hoof  fo  hard  that  fhoeing  is  unneceflary, 
326— description  of  the  Perfian  horfes  by  Pietro 
della  Valle,  332— the  flefli  of  the  wild  afs  fo  much 
liked  that  its  delicacy  is  a proverb  there,  34.3 — an 
entertainment  of  wild  affes  exhibited  by  the  mo- 
narch to  Olearius,  346 — two  kinds  of  afies  there, 

and  fome  of  them  worth  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  354 * 

a noted  country  for  giving  Tong  foft  hair  to  the  ani- 
mals bred  in  it,  in.  1 96 — lions  found  to  diminifh  in 

number  in  this  country,  199 the  bird  of  Perfia  is 

the  common  cock  of  Aridophanes,  v.  144. 

Perfean 
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Ter  Ran  Culph,  a very  dangerous  wind  prevails,  bv  the 
natives  called  the  fameyei — it  fuddenlv  kills  thofe  it 
involves  in  its  pad  age,  and  frequently  album  es  a 
vifible  form,  darting  in  a blueifn  vapour  alpng  the 
furf.ice  of  the  country — the  poets  of  Pcrfia  and 
Arabia  have  defcribed  it  as  under  the  condudl  of 
vengeance,  who  governs  its  terrers,  and  raifes  or 

deprelles  it,  as  he  thinks  proper,  i.  334 the 

chief  pearl  fifhery  carried  on  there,  vii.  52 that 

gulph  choaked  up  in  many  places  with  coralline 
fubilances,  viii.  1 2 1 . 

Per, Ran  kings,  wore  their  whilkers  matted  with  gold 
thread,  ii.  88. 

Perjtcms  admire  large  eye-brows,  joining  in  the  middle, 

ii.  70 divided  into  two  eludes,  tyrants  and 

Haves,  vii.  54. 

Perfpiraticn,  an  experiment  from  which  the  learned 
may  infer  upon  what  foundation  the  doftrine  of 
San&orian  perfpiration  is  built,  ii.  101,  102. 

Peru  vians,  father  A coda,  and  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega, 
make  no  doubt  but  that  they  underftood  the  art  of 
preferving  their  dead  for  a long  fpace  of  time,  ii. 
250. 

Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Ruffia,  celebrated  a marriage 
of  dwarfs — the  preparations  for  this  wedding  were 
grand,  yet  executed  in  a dyle  of  barbarous  ridicule, 

ii.  231. 

Pctreoleum,  an  injection  of  this  bituminous  oil  in- 
wardly, and  an  application  of  afphaltum  without, 
fuffice  to  make  a mummy,  ii.  263. 

Pettichaps,  a bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  275. 

Phalanger,  a kind  of  oppod'um — its  defeription — has 
been  called  the  rat  of  Surinam,  iv.  232. 

Pharaoh,  (the  cat  of)  name  given  to  the  ichneumon, 

iii.  348. 

Pharaoh,  (the  capon  of)  thought  to  be  the  true  ibis 
— a devourer  of  ferpents,  and  will  follow  the  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the  offal  ofN animals 
killed  on  the  journey,,  v.  343. 
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Pbafis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor,  from  the 
banks  of  which  the  pheafants  were  brought  into 
Europe,  and  ilill  retain  their  name,  v.  164. 

Pnatagin,  an  animal  lefs  than  the  pangolin — the  ex- 
tent of  its  tail  above  twice  the  length  of  its  body 

countries  where  it  is  to  be  found,  iv.  1 16. 

Pheafants , at  firft  propagated  among  us,  brought  into 
Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a river  of 
^Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor,  whence  they  ftill  retain 
their  name— Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  feated  on  his 
throne,  adorned  with  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eaftern 
fplendour,  afked  Solon  whether  he  ever  beheld  any 
thing  fo  fine  ? Solon  replied,  that  having  feen  the 
beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheafant,  no  other  finery 
could  aftoni/h  him— defcription  of  this  beautiful 
its  flefh  the  greateft  dainty — animals  of  the 
domeftic  kind,  once  reclaimed,  ftill  continue  domef- 
tic,  and  perfevere  in  the  habits  and  appetites  of 
willing  flavery ; but  the  pheafant,  taken  from  it3 
native,  warm  retreats,  ftill  continues  his  attachment 
to  native  freedom ; and  wild  among  us,  is  an  envied 
ornament  of  our  parks  and  forefts,  .where  he  feeds 
upon  acorns  and  berries — in  the  woods  the  hen 
pheafant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a 
feafon  ; but  in  a domeftic  ftate  feldom  above  ter.— 
when  wild,  fhe  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood  with 
patience,  vigilance,  and  courage ; but  when  tame 
fhe  never  fits  well ; and  a common  hen  becomes  her 
fubftitute;  and  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food, 
fhe  is  utterly  ignorant  where  it  is  found — and  the 
young  would  ftarve  if  left  folely  to  her  management 
— it  is  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than  reduced 
to  its  priftine  captivity — its  fecundity,  when  wild,  is 
fuflicient  to  ftock  the  forelf,  and  its  flefh  acquires  a 
higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited  freedom — its  ha- 
bits, when  tame — no  birds  are  lhot.more  cafily — 
when  phyficians  of  old  fpoke  of  wholcfomenefs  of 
viands,  the  comparifon  lay  with  the  flefh  of  the 
pheafant — thefe  birds  taken  young  into  keeping, 
become  as  familiar  as  chickens ; and  when  defigned 
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for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a yard,  five 
hens  to  a cock — their  neft  in  its  natural  date — -the 
female  refufing  to  hatch  the  eggs,  a common  hen 
fupplies  her  place,  and  performs  the  tall:  with  per- 
feverance  and  fuccefs — the  young  difficult  to  be 
reared —with  what  food  the  young-mud  be  fupplied 
— particularities  concerning  the  rearing  of  the 
voung  ones— the  method  of  Longolius,  to  encreafe 
the  breed  and  make  it  more  valuable — the  pheafant 
will  at  lad  be  brought  to  couple  with  a common  hen 
— many  varieties  of  pheafants  ; of  all  others,  the 
golden  pheafant  of  China  the  mod,  beautiful,' v.  164 
to  170. 

Phlegium,  highed  mountains  in  Ethiopia,  fwallowed 
by  an  earthquake,  i.  150. 

Pbolaaes,  the  file-filh,  places  where  thefe  animals  are^ 
found-— their  power  of  penetrating— -the  pillars  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli  were  penetrated  by 
them — they  pierce  the  harded  bodies  with  their 
tongue — their  motion  flow  beyond  conception — 

. have  no  other  food  but  the  fea-water — are  accounted 
a great  delicacy,  vii.  60  to  64. 

Pichincba,  a remarkable  mountain,  near  Quito,  in 
South  America,  i.  140. 

Pie,  in  the  clafs  of  the  pie  kind,  few,  except  the 
pigeon,  are  of  ufe  to  man ; yet,  to  each  other,  no 
clafs  of  birds  fo  ingenious,  aftive,  and  well-fitted 
for  fociety — they  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attach- 
ments are  confined  to  each  other — they  build  nefls 
in  trees  or  bufhes ; the  male  {hares  in  the  labour  of 
building,  and  relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  in- 
cubation ; and  the  young  once  excluded,  both  are 
equally  aftive  in  making  them  ample  provifion — 
general  laws  prevail,  and  a republican  form  of 
government  is  eflablifhed  among  them — they  watch 
for  the  general  fafety  of  every  bird  of  the  grove — 
they  are  remarkable  for  inflinft  and  capacity  for 
indruttion — inflances  of  it,  fetching  and  carrying 
untaught,  all  this  tribe  are  but  too  fond  of — their 
paffion  for  fhining  things,  and  fuch  toys  as  (ome  of 
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us  put  a value  upon— rings  found  in  the  nefi:  of  a 
t.iinc  magpie — the  few  general  characters  in  which 
they  all  agree,  v.  194  to  197. 

Pic,  (fea)  breeds  in  this  country,  and  refides  in  its 
marfhv  parts,  vi.  26. 

Pigeons,  bred  to  a feather,  means  a difplay  of  art  by 
tno.e  perfons  who  empJoy  themfclves  in  rearing 
pigeons  of  different  colours,  ii.  228 are  rumi- 
nating birds,  iii.  ^ thofe  that  live  in  a wild 

Hate  dv  no  means  fo  fruitrul  as  thofe  in  our  pigeon- 
houfes^ nearer  home — the  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its 
beautirul  varieties,  owe  their  origin  to  one  fpecies, 
tne  ftock-dovc — colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a Hate  of 
nature — the  dove-houfe  pigeon  breeds  every  month 
— tne  Latching  of  its  eggs — a full  explanation  of 
the  method  of  reeding  their  young  from  the  crop- 
various  names  of  tame  pigeons — attempts  made  to 
Tender  domeliic  the  ring-dove,  but  hitherto  fruitlefs 
—the  turtle-dove  a bird  of  paffage — a pair  put  in 
a cage,  and  one  dying,  the  other  does  not  furvive— 
the  pigeon  called  ocotzimtzan  is  one  of  the  fplen- 
cid  tenants  of  the  Mexican  foreils — pigeons  of  the 

dove-houfe  not  fo  faithful  as  the  turtle-dove two 

males  quarrel  for  the  fame  miftrefs ; and  when  the 
female  admits  the  addreffes  of  a new  gallant,  her 
old  companion  bears  the  contempt  with  marks  of 
difpieafure,  abftains  frem  her  company,  or  when  he 
approaches  is  fare  to  chaftife  her — inftances  of  two 
males  diipleafed  with  their  mates,  who  have  made 
an  exchange,  and  lived-  in  harmony  with  their  new 
companions — near  fifteen  thoufand  pigeons  may  in 
four  years  be  produced  from  a fingle  pair — the 
ftock-dove  feldom  breeds  above  twice  a year — have 
a ftronger  attachment  to  their  young  than  thofe 
who  breed  (o  often — the  pigeons  called  carriers  ufed 
to  convey  letters,  not  trained  with  as  much  care  as 
formerly,  when  fen't  from  a belieged  city  to  thole 
coming  to  relieve  it— in  an  hour°and  a half,  they 
perform  a journey  of  forty  miles — the  only  ivfe  now 

made 
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made  of  them  is  to  he  let  off  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, when  the  cart  is  drawn  away,  v.  252  to  2(31. 

P igtny,  exigence  of  a pigmy  race  of  mankind  founded 
in  error  or  in  fable,  ii.  230. 

Ptgtr.il  is  the  halt  of  the  baboons— Mr.  BufFon  cans  it 
maimon — :ts  defcription — is  a native  of  Sumatra, 
not  well  enduring  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  iv.  202. 

Pike,  the  defcription  of  this  fiih,  vi.  283 — poets  have 
called  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain — dnitances  of 
their  rapacity,  314 , etjeq. 

Pilchards , little  differing  from  the  herring — make  the 
coad  of  Cornwall  their  place  of  refort — the  natives 
femetimes  enclote  a bay  of  feveral  miles  extent  with 
nets  -called  faines— how  directed,  fome  years  ago,  to 
know  where  to  extend  the  nets — they  take  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  pilchards  at  a draught 
— lerve  alfo  for  manure — advantages  of  this  fifhery 
— money  paid  for  pilchards  exported  has  annually- 
amounted  to  near  fifty  thoufand  sounds,  vi.  202  to 
3°4* 

Pdlau,  on  the  Baltic,  the  fhores  near  that  place  di- 
vided into  diihicis  for  the  ilurgeon  fifhery,  and  id- 
lotted  to  companies  of  fifhermen,  who  rent  fome  of 
them  at  three  hundred  pounds  a year,  vi.  25  3. 

Pills,  of  calcined  fliells  and  tobacco,  ufed  by  the  Ame- 
rican Indians  undertaking  long  journies,  to  palliate 
hunger,  ii.  122. 


Pilori,  one  of  the  three  diflin&ions  of  the  mufk-rat— . 
it  is  a native  of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  iv.  .73. 

Pilot  of  the  (hark,  name  given  the  fucking-fifh  or  re- 
mora, and  why,  vi.  222. 

Piuch,  name  of  a monkey  of  the  fagoin -kind— its  de- 
fcription, iv.  222. 


Pmks  hares  are  particularly  fond  of  them  as  of  parfiey 
and  birch,  iv.  7.  J 

Pintada,  or  the  Guinea  hen,  its  defcription— different 
names  given  to  this  bird— its  habits— the  eggs  are 
■fpeckled,  v.  171.  , 66 


Pintail, 
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Pintail)  a kind  cf  duck  has  the  two  middle  feathers 
of 'the  tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  reft,  vi. 

11 6. 

Pipnl,  the  Surinam  toad,  an  extraordinary  and  hide- 
ous creature— its  defcription — the  young  bred  and 
hatched  on  its  back,  vii.  98,  el  feq. 

Pipe  of  the  fhepherd,  the  ftag  feems  delighted  with  its 
. found,  iii.  97. 

Pipe-fifls,  cartilaginous  and  not  thicker  than  a fwan- 
quill — its  description,  vi.  262. 

Pipes,  conducing  water,  upon  what  principle  they  de- 
pend, i.  172 why  thofe  in  London  are  extremely 

apt  to  burft,  173. 

Pipe-worms,  and  other  little  animals,  fix  their  ha- 
bitations to  the  oyfter’s  Tide's,  and  live  in  fecuritv, 

vii-  45-  , 

Pit-falls,  a wolf,  a friar,  and  a woman  taken  in  one, 
all  in  the  fame  night — the  woman  loft  her  fenfes, 
the  friar  his  reputation,  and  the  wolf  his  life,  iii. 

295- 

Pitbekos,  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  ape  pro- 
perly fo  called,  iv.  193. 

Pivot,  the  razor  fhell,  its  motion  and  habits — is  allured 
by  fait,  vii. .48,  49. 

Placenta,  the  burden,  or  that  body  by  which  the  animal 
is  fupplied  with  nourifhment,  ii.  37>  3^- 

Plaoue,  not  well  known  whence  it  has  beginning— is 
propagated  by  infection — fome  countries,  even  in  the 
midft  of  Africa,  never  infedted  with  it — others  gene- 
rally vifited  by  it  once  a year,  asEygpt — not  known 
in  Nieritia — Numidia  it  molcfts  not  once  in  a hun- 
dred rears — plague  fpread  over  the  world  in  1346, 
after  two  years  travelling  from  the  great  kingdom  of 
■ Cathay,  north  of  China,  to  Europe— the  plague 
defolate d the  city  of  London  in  1665 — its  contagi- 
ous fleams  produced  fpots  on  the  walls — for  this  lalt 
age  it  has  abated  its  violence  even  in  thofe  countries 
vdiere  mod  common,  and  why — a plague  affedted 
trees  and  Hones,  i.  3°^  to  3®^*  nr  . ■ 
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P laifne  tn  Anjou,  a village  in  France,  particular  account 
of  a dwarf  bom  there,  ii.  234. 

Plainer  of  Paris  finely  powdered  boils  and  heaves  in 
great  waves,  like  water,  i.  168. 

Planets,  fome  of  them  exceed  the  earth  a thoufand 
times  in  magnitude — at  firft  fuppofed  to  wander  in 
the  heavens  without  fixed  paths — perform  their  cir- 
cuits with  great  exa&nefs  and  ftrift  regularity,  i.  3. 
— lelfer  planets  attendants  upon  fome  of  the  greater, 
4* 

Plantane , preferred  by  the  afs  to  every  other  vegeta- 
ble, ii.  350. 

Plants  and  vegetables,  will  not  grow  fo  fall  in  diiHIlcd 
as  undiftilled  water,  i.  155 — fmell  of  fome  fo  power- 
ful as  hardly  to  be  endured,  204 — plants,  fubmarine, 
corals,  and  other  vegetables,  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  269— -do  not  vegetate  in  an  exhauited  re- 
ceiver, 294 — but  thus  ceafmg  to  vegetate,  keep 

longer fweet  than  when  expofedto  external  air,  295 

their  juices  rarefied  principally  by  the  fun,  to  give 
an  efcape  to  their  imprifoned  air,.  3 1 5 — a certain 
plant  in  Ireland  fo  ftrongly  aife&ed  the  perfon  who 
beat  it  in  a mortar,  and  the  phyfician  prefent,  that 
their  hands  and  faces  fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize, 
and  continued  tumid  for  fome  time  after,  305 com- 

pared with  animals,  fimilitude— how  affimilated  in 

different  climates  and  foils,  ii.  3 to  7 the  fen fi- 

tive,  that  moves  at  the  touch,  has  as  much  percep- 
tion as  the  frefh-water  polypus,  potfefled  of  a kill 
flower  fhare  of  motion,  3 many  plants  propa- 

gated from  the  depofition  of  birds,  v.  281.  See 
Car  agitata.  See  Parajite. 

Plate,  or  Plata,  a great  river  in  South  America— its 
lource  and  length,  i.  201 — receives  above  fifty  rivers, 

2°3- 

Platina,  or  white  gold,  the  mofi  obftinate  of  all  fub'- 
ftances,  i.  69. 

Pluers  en  Champagne,  a town  in  France,  buried  beneath 
js.  rocky  mountain,  i.  147. 

Pliny, 
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pin iy,  in  his  arrangements  different  from  the  prefent, 
placed  the  bats  among  birds,  iv.  126. 

Plomonecles,  the  flumide,  defeription  of  this  fifh,  vi. 
284. 

Plover,  the  green  and  grey,  are  birds  of  paffage — 
the  Norfolk  plover — feafon  of  courtfhip,  vi.  25  to 

_ 28. 

Plumage  of  the  king-fiftier  preferves  its  luftre  longer 
than  any  other,  vi.  132. 

Pochard,  a kind  of  duck,  vi.  1 16. 

Poetry,  our  anceftom  excelled  us  in  the  poetic  arts,  as 
they  had  the  firft  rifling, of  all  the  ftriking  images 
of  nature,  ii;  244. 

Pointer,  a kind  of  dog,  iii.  264. 

Poifon,  the  mo  ft  deadly  poifons  are  often  of  great  ufe 

in  medicine,  ii.  12 fifties  often  live  and  fubiift 

upon  fuch  fubftances  as  are  poifonous  to  the  more 
perfect  clafl'es  of  animated  nature — that  numbers  of 
fifties  inflift  poifonous  wounds,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  cannot  be  doubted,  vi.  319 the  many  {pe- 

culations and  conjectures  to  which  this  poiionous 
quality  in  fome  fifties  has  given  rife,  319 — fome 
crabs  found  poifonous,  342 — the  feat  where  the 

poifon  in  venomous  ferpents,  vii.  178 the  fer- 

pent  poifon  may  be  taken  inwardly,  without  any  fen- 
ftble  effefts,  cr  any  prejudice  to  the  conftitution — an 
inftance  of  it— if  milk  be  ejeCted  into  a vein,  it  will 
kill' with  more  certain  deltruCtion  than  even  the 
poifon  of  the  viper,  vii.  182  to  184.  See’ Firefiare. 
See  New  Providence. 

Polar  regions,  defeription  of  them,  i.  10,  1 1 and  of 

the  inhabitants  round  them,  ii.  196. 

Pole-cat,  a diftinft  fpecies  from  the  ermine,  iii.  331 — 
refembles  the  ferret  fo  much,  that  fome  have  thought 
them  the  fame  animal — there  are  many  diftinCtions 
between  them— warreners  affert  the  pole-cat  will  mix 
with  the  ferret — Mr.  Buffon  denies  it — daferiptiou 
of  the  pole-cat — very  deftru&ive  to  young  game — 
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the  rabbit  its  favourite  prey  ; and  one  pole-cat  de- 
ifro\s  a whole  warren  by  a wound  hardly  percep- 
tible—.generally  refide  in  woods  or  thick  brakes, 
making  holes  two  yards  deep  under  ground — in 
winter,  they  rob  the  hen-rood  and  the  dairy par- 

ticularly- deftr.uftive  among  pigeons — and  feaft 
upon  their  brains — .fond  alfo  of  honey — female 
brings  forth  in  fummer  five  or  fix  young'at  a time, 
and  l'upplies  the  want  of  milk  with  the  blood  of  fuch 
animals  as  ihe  can  feize— the  fur  is  in  leis  ed  . nation 
than  of  interior  kinds,  and  why— an  inhabitant  cl 
temperate  climates,  being  afraid  of  cold  as  well  as  ' 
h rat  the  ipecies  confined  in  Europe  to  a range  fronir 
Inland  to  Italy,  iii.  336  to  340 — pole-cat  of  Ame- 
rica and  \ irginia  are  names  for  the  fqualh  and  the 

ikink— diftinSions  of  thofe  animals,  353 feizes 

the  flying  fquirre!,  iv.  33, 

Poles,  trade-winds  continually  blow  from  them  towards 
une  equator,  i.  320 — the  winter  beginning  round 
the  poles,  the  fame  mifty  appearance  produced  in  the 
fouthern  climates  by  heat,  is  there  produced  by  cold 
— the  feafmokes  like  an  oven  there- — limbs  ofthe  in- 
habitants of  thofe  regions,  fometimes. frozen  and  drop 

off,  36c as  we  approach  the  north  pole  the  fize  of 

the  natives  pro;  ortionably  dimini'fhes,  growing  lefs 
and  lefs  as  we  advance  higher — the  ifrength  of  the 
natives  round  tlie  polar  regions  is  not  lefs  amazing 
than  their  patience  in  hunger,  ii.  200. 

Polynemus,  defeription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  282. 

Poypus,  very  voracious — its  defeription — ufes  its 
arms  as  a fiflierman  his  net — is  not  of  the  vegetable 
tribe  but  a real  animal — examined  with  a microfcope, 
feveral  little  fpccks  are  feen  like  buds,  that  pullulate 
from  different  parts  ofthe  pody,  and  thefe  fcon  ap- 
pear to  be  yOung  polypi,  beginning  to  call  their 
little  arms  about  for  prey  ; the  fame  food  is  digefted, 
and  ferves  for  nourifhment  of  both — every  polypus 
has  a colony  fprouting  from  its  body ; and  thefe 
new  ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  parent,  be- 
come parents  themfelves,  with  a fmallcr  colony  alfo 
V°u  VIII.  R . .budding 
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budding  from  them — though  cut  into  thoufands  of 
parts,  each  Hill  retains  its  vivacious  quality,  and 
fhortly  becomes  a diftinft  and  complete  polypus,  fit 
to  reproduce  upon  cutting  in  pieces — it  hunts  for  its 
food,  and  pofleffes  a power  of  chufing  it  or  retreating 

from  danger,  ii.  21  to  23 dimenfions  of  the 

fea-polypus,  and  of  that  which  grows  in  frefh-waters 
— the  power  of  djfle&ion  firft  tried  upon  thefe  ani- 
mals to  multiply  their  numbers — Mr.  Trembley  has 
the  honour  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  amazing  pro- 
perties and  powers  of  this  animal — this  clafs  of  ani- 
mals divided  into  four  different  kinds — method  of 
conceiving  a juft  idea  of  their  figure  — manner 
of  lengthening  or  contracting  itfelf — progreffive 
motion — an  appearance  of  an  organ  of  fight  found 
over  the  whole  body — inclined  to  turn  towards  the 
light — their  way  of  living — arms  ferve  them  as  lime- 
twigs  do  a fowler — how  it  feizes  upon  its  prey — tef- 
tifi.es  its  hunger  by  opening  its' mouth — having  feized 
the  prey,  opens  its  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  what  it  would  fwallow,  whether  fifh,  flefh,  or  in- 
fers— when  two  mouths  are  joined  upon  one  com- 
mon prey,  the  largeft  fwallows  his  antagonift ; but 
after  laying  in  the  conqueror’s  body  for  about  an 
hour,  it  iifues  unhurt,  and  often  in  pofl'effion  of  the 
prey  of  contention — the  cold  approaching  to  con- 
gelation, they  feel  the  general  torpor  of  nature,  and 
their  faculties  are  for  two  or  three  months  fufpended 
— fuch  as  are  beft  fupplied  fooneft  acquire  their 
largeft  fize,  but  they  diminifh  alfo  in  their  growth 
with  the  fame  facility,  if  their  food  be  leffened — 
fome  propagated  from  eggs ; fome  produced  by  buds 
ifluing  from  the  body  as  plants  by  inoculation ; 
while  all  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree  of  minutenefs — of  thole  produced  by 
buds  iHiiing  from  the  parent  Item,  fhould  the  parent 
fwallow  a red  worm,  it  gives  a tinClure  to  all  its 
fluids,  and  the  young  partakes  of  the  parental  colour; 
but  if  the  latter  fhould  feize  upon  the  fame  prey, 
the  parent  is  no  way  benefitted  by  the  capture, 
all  the  advantage  thus  remains  with  the  young — 

feveral 
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feveral  young  of  different  fizes  are  growing  from 
its  body ; fome  juit  budding  forth,  others  acquiring 
perfect  form,  and  others  ready  to  drop  from  the 
original  Idem;  thofe  young,  fiill  attached  to  the 
parent,  bud  and  propagate  alfo,  each  holding  de- 
pendence upon  its  parent — artificial  method  of  pro- 
pagating thefe  animals  by  cuttings — Mr.  Hughes 
defcribes  a fpecies  of  this  animal,  but  miftakes  its 
nature,  and  calls  it  a fenfitive  flowering  plant,  viii. 
109  to  izo. 

Polypus-coral,  the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  rep- 
tiles of  that  kind,  viii.  123 — in  every  coralline  fub- 
ftance  are  a number  of  polypi,  125. 

Pomerania,  a large  part  of  it  covered  by  the  fea,  i. 
260.  ‘ 

Pongo,  name  given  by  Battel  to  the  ouran-outang, 
iv.  188. 

Poppies  affeft  with  drowfinefs  thofe  who  walk  through 
fields  of  them,  or  are  occupied  in  preparing  the 
flowers  for  opium,  i.  305. 

Porcelain , an  artificial  compofition  of  earth  and  water, 
united  by  heat,  i.  154. 

Porcupine,  as  to  quills,  might  be  claffed  among  the  birds, 
ii.  2g7. an  enlarged  hedge-hog — its  descrip- 
tion  of  all  thofe  brought  into  Europe,  not  one  ever 

feen  to  launch  its  quills,  though  Sufficiently  pro- 
voked— their  manner  of  defence — direfts  its  quills 
pointing  to  the  enemy— K.ol  ben  relates,  the  lion 
then  will  not  venture  an  attack — feeds  on  lerpents 
and  other  reptiles — the  porcupine  and  ferpent  are 
faid  never  to  meet  without  a mortal  engagement — 
how  it  deftroys.  and  devours  them — of  Canada  fub- 
fifts  on  vegetables— thofe  brought  to  this  country 
for  fhew,  ufually  fed  on  bread,  milk,  and  fi  uits ; do 
not  refufe  meat  when  offered — is  extremely  hurtful 
to  gardens— the  Americans,  who  hunt  it,  believe  it 
lives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years— during  the  time 
of  coupling,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  males 
become  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  often  deftroy  each 
R 2 other 
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other  with  their  teeth — time  of  geftation— the  fe- 
male brings  forth  one  at  a time ; Ihe  fuckles  it 
about  a month,  and  accuftcms  it  to  live  like  herfelfi 
upon  vegetables  and  the  bark  of  trees — the  female 
very  fierce  in  the  defence  of  her  young;  at  other 
feafons,  fearful,  timid,  and  harmlefs — never  attempts 
to  bite  or  any  way  injure  its  purfuers — manner  of 
efcaping„when  hunted  by  a dog  or  a wolf— the  In- 
dians purfue  it  to  make  embroider)'-  with  its  quills, 
and  eat  its  flefh: — circumfiances  concerning  it  re- 
maining to  be  known — little  known  with  precifion, 

• except  what  offers  in  a ftate  of  captivity — defcrip- 
tion  of  one  kept  in  an  iron  cage — the  porcupine  of 
America  differs  much  from  that  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent— two  kinds,  the  couando  and  the  urfon — 
defcription  of  both,  iv.  ioi  to  108. 

Porcupine  of  the  fea,  defcribed,  vi.  263  . 

Pork,  unpalatable  with  us  in  fummer,  is  the  fineft 
eating  in  warmer  latitudes,  and  preferable  to  hog’s 
fielh  in  Europe,  ii.  347. 

P or  pus,  or  porpejje,  a filh  lefs  than  a grampus,  with  the 
fnout  of  a hog— its  defcription  and  habits — a filhery 
for  them  along  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  in  the 
. fummer  feafon,  when  they  abound  on  that  fiiore — 

■ live  to  a confiderable  age,  though  fome  fay  not 
. above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years — fleep  with  the 
fnout  above  water — poffefs,  proportionably  to  their 
bulk,  the  manners  of  whales — places  where  they 
feelc  for  prey — deffroy  the  nets  of  fifliermcn  on  the 
coalts  of  Cornwall — manner  of  killing  them  in  the 
Thames — yield  a large  quantity  of  oil— the  lean, 
of  fome  not  old,  laid  to  be  as  well  tailed  as  veal — 
caviar  prepared  from  the  eggs  of  this  filh,  vi.  200 
to  206. 

Ports  choaked  up  with  fand  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
wind,  i.  325. 

Pouch,  or  bag,  of  the  civet,  differs  in  its  opening  from 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  weafel  kind — defcription  of 

it,  iii.  362 of  the  buftard,  under  the  tongue, 

5 capable 
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capable  of  holding  near  feven  quarts  of  water,  v. 

*75 the  pelican,  hides  as  many  flfli  as  will 

ierye  fixty  hungry  men  for  a meal,  vi.  48 — its  de- 
fcription,  46,  47. 

Poultry,  general  charafteriftics  of  the  poultry  kind— 
tliey  live  together ; and  each,  confcious  of  his 
ftrength,  feldom  tries  a fecond  combat,  where  he 
has  been  once  worked — kept  in  the  fame  dill  rift, 
or  /.e^  *n  t^e  farne  yard,  they  learn  the  arts  of  fub- 
ordination — the  young  of  the  kind,  not  fed  with 
meat  put  into  their  mouths,  peck  their  food — theJ  fe- 
male intent  on  providing  food  for  her  young  clutch, 
and  fcarce  takes  any  nourilhment  at  all— among 
the  habits  of  this  clafs  of  birds,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
dulling  themfelves — nearly  all  domellic  birds  of  this 
kind,  maintained  in  our  yard?,  are  of  foreign  ex- 
traction— the  courtlhip  of  this  kind  is  Ihort,  and  the 
congrefs  fortuitous— the  male  takes  no  heed  of  his 
offspring— though  timorous  with  birds  of  prey,  he 
is  incredibly  bold  among  his  own  kind';  the  fi gin 

of  a male  of  his  own  fpecies  produces  a combat - 

the  female  takes  all  the  labour  of' hatching  and 
bringing  up  her  young,  chufing  a place  remote 
from  the  cock,  v.  137  to  14a. 

Pcnuis  Land,  in  Wales,  for  many  ages  famous  for  a 
fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes,  and  why,  ii. 
34°- 

Posters,  a variety  of  the  tame  pigeons,  v.  259. 

Pregnancy  of  fome  women  found  to  continue  a month 
beyond  the  ufual  time,  ii.  43 — of  all  animals,  in 

point  of  time,  is  proportioned  to  their  fize,  308 in 

that  Hate  no  animals,  except  the  hare,  receives  the 
male,  iv.  5 — the  duration  in  the  female  of  the  ele- 
phant Hill  unknown,  252. 

PreJ/hre,  perpendicular  in  rivers,  always  in  exaft  pro- 
portion to  the  depth,  i.  187. 

Prey,  all  the  males  of  thefe  birds  are  a third  lefs,  and 
weaker  than  the  females,  v.  76.  See  Birds. 
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Pricket,  name  hunters  give  the  buck  the  fecond  year, 
iii.  1 1 8. 

Prickley -finned  f.ffics,  their  defcription,  vi.  277  to  282. 

Primus,  appellation  of  a firfl  rate  animal — Linnaeus 
bellows  it  upon  the  female  of  the  bat,  iv.  1 29. 

Propagation  of  gnats,  one  of  the  flrangeft  difcoveries 
in  natural  hillory,  viii.  89 — a new  kind  lately  dif- 
covered  in  a moll  numerous  tribe  of  animals,  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  94 — different  manners  of  that 
operation  in  the  polypi,  to  the  aflonilhment  of  die 
learned  of  Europe,  1 1 7. 

Propolis,  a refmous  gum,  with  which  the  bees  plailcer 
the  infide  of  their  hives,  viii.  11. 

Proportion  of  the  human  figure,  little  known  with 
precifion  in  regard  to  it,  ii.  97 — different  opinions 
upon  the  fubjedl,  98. 

Profpetl,  Iketch  of  a delightful  African  profpeft,  on 
the  banks  of  a molt  dreadful  river,  i.  205. 

Provider  of  the  lion,  why  the  jackalWo  called,  ii.  296 

alfo  why  the  fyagulh  is  called  by  that  name, 

iii.  246. 

Pfalmodi,  in  France,  an  illand  in  815,  now  more  than 
fix  miles  from  the  fhore,  i.  258. 

Ptarmigan,  fort  of  grous,  chiefly  found  in  heathy 
mountains,  and  piny  forefls,  at  a diilance  from  man- 
kind— fxze  and  colour,  v.  177. 

Pthiriafis,  the  loufy  difeafe,  frequent  among  the  an- 
cients— principal  people  who  died  of  this  diforder— 
plants  and  animals  are  infelled  with  difeafes  of  this 
kind — a vegetable  loufe  from  America  over-run  all 
the  phyfic-garden  at  Leyden — the  leaf-loufe  de- 
scribed— the  males  have  four  wings,  the  females 
never  have  any — when  they  perceive  the  ant  behind 
them,  they  kick  back  with  their  hind  feet — three 
principal  and  conftant  enemies  to  tliefe  infedts,  vii. 
250  to  255. 

Puffin,  or  coulterneb,  marks  that  diflinguifh  this  bird 
— its  refidence — migrations — found  by  hundreds, 
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call  away  upon  fhores,  lean  and  perifhcd  with  fa- 
mine— lays  one  egg — few  birds  or  beads  venture  to 
attack  its  retreats — in  what  manner  it  defends  it- 
felf  again  ft  the  raven— the  manks  puffin  is  itfelf 
one  of  the  moil  terrible  invaders — inftances  of  it — 
places  which  abound  with  them — in  what  manner 
their  young  are  fed — their  food — formerly  their 
flelh  was  allowed  by  the  church  on  lenten  days — 
they  bite  extremely  hard,  and  keep  iuch  hold  of 
what  they  feize,  as  not  eafily  difengaged — their 
noife,  when  taken,  very  difagreeable,  like  the  efforts 
of  a dumb  perfon  attempting  to  fpeak — quahtity  of 
oil  in  their  bodies,  vi.  S8  to  96. 

Puget,  adapted  the  cornea  of  a fly  in  fuel)  a pofttion, 
as  to  fee  objedis  through  it  by  the  means  of  a micro- 
fcope — rtrangenefs  of  the  reprefent'ations,  vii.  367. 
Puma,  the  American  lion ; when  compared,  is  much 
inferior  to  the  American  tyger,  iii.  214. 

Purre,  a fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  with  a fhortcr 
bill,  and  thighs  bare  of  feathers,  vi.  2 1 . 

Puteoli,  a city  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  had  a 
temple  of  Serapis,  the  pillars  of  which,  while  under 
water,  were  penetrated  by  the  pholas,  or  file-fifh, 
vii.  62. 

Put  refad:  or.,  a new  caufe  of  animal  life — later  difeo- 
veries  have  induced  many  to  doubt  whether  animal 
life  cannot  be  produced  merely  from  thence,  ii.  20. 
Pygmy  of  Tyfon,  the  ouran-outang,  or  the  wild  man 
of  the  wood,  iv.  177. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  one  of  them  entirely  built  of  a kind 
of  free-ftone,  in  which  petrified  Ihells  are  found  in 
great  abundance,  i.  44. 

Pyrard,  his  account  of  a kind  of  apes  called  baris, 
which,  properly  inftrudled  when  young,  ferve  as 
ufeful  domeftics,  iv.  185. 

Pyrites,  their  compofition — fulphur  and  iron  blended 
and  heated  with  air  or  water,  will  form  thefe,  and 
marcafltes,  i.  7 1 . 
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Quadruples,  of  all  ranks  of  animated  nature,  bear 

the  nearefl  refcmblance  to  man,  ii.  285 are  lei's 

changed  by  influence  of  climate  or  food,  than  the 
lower  ranks  of  nature,  286— fome  are  of  fo  equivocal 
*1  nature,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  they  ought  to  Ire 
ranked  in  this  clafs,  or  degraded  to’  thofe  below 
them— inftances  of  it,  287— the  weaker  races  exert 
all  efforts  to  avoid  their  invaders,  297— next  to 
human  influence,  the  climate  feems  to  have  the 

Itrongeft  effeCls  upon  their  nature  and  form,  301 

both  at  the  line  and  the  pole,  the  wild  are  fierce 
and  untameable,  303— one  clafs  of  thefe  entirely 
left  to  chance,,  no  parent  ftands  forth  to  protect 
tl]e/rn7  and  no  inftructor  leads,  or  teaches  them  arts 
of  lubfiltence;  thefe  bring  forth  above  two  hundred 
young  at  a time,  31 1—  America  inferior  to  us  in 
thde  productions — -opinion,  that  all  in  South  Ame- 
rica are  a different  fpecies  from  thofe  molt  refem- 
Lmng  them  111  the  old  world,  305—  fuch  as  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  new  continent,  are  without  any  marks 
of  the  perfection  of  their  fpecies,  306— their  heads 
different  from  each  other,  are  adapted  to  their  way 
of  living,  and  how,  288— the  large  and  formidable 
produce  but  one  young  at  a time;  while  the  mean 
and  contemptible  are  prolific,  307— wifely  ordered 
0 by  Providence,  303 — thofe  that  are  amphibious 

have  motion  in  the  lower  eye-lid  alone,  78 none 

fo  juffly  reproach  the  natural  hiitoriaivs  inaccuracy, 
as  the  mulk,  iii.  81 — the  hyaena  the  moft  untrac- 

table,  and  for  its.  fize  the  moll;  terrible,  318 the 

latgelf  are  found  in  the  torrid  zone,  26 — and  thefe 
are  all  fond  of  the  water,  27 — the  change  of  colour 
in  the  hair,  obtains  in  them  all  to  a degree  plainly 
obfervable,  328— it  is  obfervable,  that  a thin  fparin* 
aiet  produces  hair,  329— the  hog  in  a wild  ffate 
molt  delicate  in  the  choice  of  vegetables,  and  rejefts 
a greater  number  than  any  other  animal,  163— the 
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carnivorous  have  not  milk  in  plenty,  339 — are  not 
fond  of  engaging  each  other,  342 — thofe  that  rumi- 
nate are  harmlefs,  and  eafily  tamed,  iii.  1 — they 
are  chiefly  the  cow,  the  fheep,  and  the  deer  kind,  5 
— the  chevrotin,  or  little  Guinea  deer,  the  leaft  of 
all  cloven-footed  animals,  and  perhaps  the  moft 
beautiful — Sts'  defcription,  76 — none  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  tyger,  215 — medicines  procured 

from  them,  64 fome  formed  for  the  furface  of  the 

fields,  others  framed  to  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  others  made  to  dwell  under  the  earth,  iv.  85  — 
of  all  quadrupedes,  the  elephant  the  ftrongeft  and 
the  largefi,  237 — none  that  will  not  breed  in  its 
own  native  climate,  except  the  elephant,  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  252 — the  moufe  the  moft  feeble, 
and  moft  timid  of  all,  Except  the  guinea-pig,  68 — 
they  only  that  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another,  are  the  feals,  163 — none  fatter,  none 
more  fleek,  or  of  glofly  fkin,  than  the  mole,  86 — 
general  defcription  of  amphibious  quadrupedes,  137, 
etfeq. 

Quail,  a bird  of  paffhge — defcription  of  it — time  of  its 
migrations — opinion,  that  it  only  goes  from  one  part 
of  a country  to  another — their  long  journies  doubt- 
ful— how  caught  by  a call — number  of  their  eggs — 
fight  defperately  at  the  feafon  of  courtlhip,  and  eafily 
taken  at  that  time,  v.  188  to  190. 

Quail-fighting,  a favourite  amufcment  among  the  Athe- 
nians— abftained  from  the  flefli  of  this  bird,  fup- 
pofing  it  fed  upon  white  hellebore — reared  numbers 
of  them  for  fighting,  and  betted  fums  of  money,  as 
we  do  on  cocks,  v.  190.  See  Athenians . 

Quarry  of  Maeftricht — forty  thoufand  people  may  take 
fhelter  in  it — defcription  of  it,  i.  59. 

Quickfilver,  remarkable  effe&s  of  it  at  the  mines  near 
Idra,  related  by  Dr.  Pope,  i.  72 — the  heavieft  fub- 
ftance  in  the  world,  except  gold — floats  upon  wa- 
ter by  a particular  experiment,  175 — feventy-one 
pounds  and  a half  equal  in  bulk  to  a hundred  pound 
weight  of  gold,  176. 
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Quills  of  the  porcupine ; the  Indians  embroider  with 
them  their  belts,  bafkets,  and  feveral  other  neceflary 
pieces  of  furniture — enquiry  whether  the  quills  of 
the  porcupine  can  be  fent  off  with  a (hake,  iv. 

106. 

Quito,  in  South  America,  capital  city  of,  one  of  the 
mod  charming  regions  upon  earth— this  part  higher 

than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  i.  i 39 chace 

of  the  wild  afs  in  that  kingdom,  ii.  348. 


R. 

Rabbit,  have  eyes  of  a red  colour,  ii.  76 a rumi- 
nating animal,  iii.  5 rabbit  and  hare  diftinft 

kinds — refufe  to  mix  with  each  other — inftance  of 
it — few  qaadrupedes  can  overtake  the  rabbit  in  a 
fhort  run,  iv.  2 — a creature  covered  with  feathers 
and  hair,  faid  to  be  bred  between  a rabbit  and  a 
hen — their  fecundity  greater  than  that  of  the  hare 
• — breed  feven  times  a year,  and  bring  eight  young 
each  time — love  the  funny  field,  and  open  pafture 
— the  female  fuckles  the  young  about  a month — the 
male  attends  the  young,  leads  them  out,  and  con- 
duits them  back — have  an  external  retreat  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  warren,  as  a kind  of  country-houfe 
• — female  brings  forth  in  a part  of  the  warren  fepa- 
rate  from  the  male,  and  digs  herfelf  a hole,  more 
intricate,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a more  ample 
apartment — feme  hair  Ihe  pulls  from  her  belly  makes 
a bed  for  her  young — the  male  after  fix  weeks  ac- 
knowledges them  as  his  offspring,  fmooths  their  fkin, 
and  licks  their  eyes,  14  to  18. 

Rabbits  (tame)  in.  a warren,  continue  expofed  to  wea- 
ther, without  burrowing — in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, they  find  the  neceflity  and  convenience  of  an 
afylum — various  colours  of  rabbits — the  moufe-co- 
lour  kinds  originally  from  an  ifiand  in  the  river 
Humber — itill  continuing  their  general  colour,  after 
a number  of  fuccelUve  generations — account  of  their 
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production — furprifmg  obedience  and  fubmilllon  of 
defcendants  to  their  common  parent — the  defen- 
dants .quarrelling,  his  appearance  reftores  peace  and 
order — fometimes  he  puniihes  them,  as  an  example 
to  the  rell — other  inftances  of  fuperiority  of  the 
common  parent — the  rabbit  generally  fatter,  and 
lives  longer  than  the  hare — its  flefh  lefs  delicate-— 
native  of  the  warmer  climates — it  has  been  imported 
into  England  from  Spain — in  fome  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  multiplied  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  military  aid  was  demanded  to  deftroy 
them — love  a warm  climate — Englifh  counties  moll 
noted  for  them — delight  in  a fandy  foil — the  tame 
larger  than  the  wild — indulged  in  too  great  plenty 
of  moilt  food,  as  the  feeders  exprefs  it,  are  apt  to 
grow  rotten — their  hair  employed  in  England  for 
feveral  purpofes — the  Ikin  of  the  male  preferred,  iv. 

1 8 to  22. 

Rabbit  (Syrian)  remarkable  for  the  length,  glofs,  and 

foftnefs  of  its  hair,  iii.  196  and  iv.  22 in  fome 

places  curled  at  the  end  like  wool,  and  fhed  once  a 
year  in  large  mafles  ; and  fome  part  dragging  on  the 
ground,  appears  like  another  leg,  or  a longer  tail — ■ 
no  rabbits  natural  in  America — thofe  carried  from 
Europe  multiply  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  abun- 
dantly— on  the  continent  there  are  animals  refern- 
bling  the  European  rabbits,  iv.  22. 

Rabbit  (Bralilian)  lhaped  like  the  Englilh,  but  with-' 
out  a tail — does  not  burrow  like  ours,  and  is  not 
above  twice  the  lize  of  a dormoufe — Guinea-pig 
placed  by  BrilTon  among  animals  of  the  rabbit  kind* 
iv.  51,  52. 

Racoon,  with  fome  the  J amaica  rat  — - its  defcription*' 
and  habits — do  more  injury  in  one  night  in  Ja- 
maica, than  the  labours  of  a month  can  repair-ca- 
pable of  being  inltruCted  in  amufing  tricks  ; drinks 
by  lapping,  as  well  as  by  fucking— its  food,  iv, 
306  to  308. 

Rjunbo^wi,  circular  rainbows  in  the  Alps,  i.  134 — and 
between  the  tropics,  and  near  the  poles,  352— one 
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of  the  three  rainbows  feen  by  Ulloa,  at  Quito,  was 
rettf,  the  reft  only  reflexions  thereof— a glafs  globe, 
filled  with  water,  will  affume  fucceflively  all  the 
. colours  or  the  rainbow — upon  the  tops  of  very  high 

. mountains,  circular  rainbows  are  feen,  and  why a 

lunar  rainbow,  near  the  poles,  appears  of  a pale 
white,  ftriped  with  grey  — the  folar  rainbow,  in 
Greenland,  appears  of  a pale  white,  edged  with  a 
itnpe  of  dulky  yellow,  i.  357  to  362. 

Rain-fowl,  the  name  given  in  Tome  parts  of  ths 

country  to  the  wood-pecker,  and  why,  v.  220. 

Rains  of  blood,  the  excrements  of  an  iufeX  at  that 
time  raifed  into  the  air,  i.  364. 

Rams,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Warwick,  to  give  fifty  guineas  for  a 
ram,  111.  41. 

Ranguer,  the  name  of  the  ninth  variety  of  gazelles, 

. made  by  Mr.  Buffon,  iii.  72.  6 

Rarefaction  of  air,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fun- 
beams -in  countries  under  the  line,  being  flat  and 
fandy,  low  and  extenfive,  as  the  deferts  of  Africa, 
1.  321. 

Rats,  tr.ujk  rat,  three  diftinXions  ‘of  that  fpecies— the 
ondatra,  defman,  and  pilori  — the  ondatra  differs 
. from  all  others,  having  the  tail  flatted,  and  carried 

edge-ways — in  what  they  refemble  each  other 

female  of  the  ondatra  has  two  apertures,  one  for 
urine,  the  other  for  propagation— they  can  creep 
. into  a hole,  where  others,  feemingly'  much  lefs, 
cannot  follow,  and  why— they  refemble  the  beaver 
m nature  and  difpofltion  — manner  of  life— their 
houfes  during  winter  are  covered  under  a depth  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  fnow— the  favages  of  Canada 
think  the  mufk  rat  intolerably  fcetid,  but  deem  its 
flefli  good  eating,  iv.  73  to  7 6— great  rat,  called 
atfo  rat  of  Norway,  though  unknown  in  all  northern 
countries  originally  from  the  Levant,  and  a new 
comer  into  this  country  — firft  arrival  upon  the 
coafls  of  Ireland,  with  lhips  trading  in  provifions  to 
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Gibraltar — a Angle  pair  enough  for  the  numerous 
progeny  now  infefting  the  B ritifh  empire — called 
bv  Mr.  Buffon  tire  furmalot — its  defcription — the* 
Norway  rat  has  deftroyed  the  black  rat,  or  common 
tat,  as  once  called;  and,  being  of  an  amphibious 
nature,  has  alfo  deftroyed  the  frogs  in  Ireland — 
great  mifchief  done  by  the  Norway  rat — it  fwims 
with,  eafe,  dives  with  celerity,  and  foon  thins  the 
fifti-pond — the  feebler  animals  do  not  efcape  the 
rapacity  of  the  Norway  rat,  except  the  moufe — 
they  eat  and  deftroy  each  other — the  large  male 
keeps  in  a hole  by  itfelf,  and  dreaded  by  its  own 
fpecies,  as  a raoft  formidable  enemy — produce  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  at  a time ; and  bring  forth  three 
times  a year — quadrupedes  which  have  antipathies 
againft  the  rat — the  black  rat  has  propagated  in 
America  in  great  numbers,  introduced  from  Europe, 
and  are  become  the  moft  noxious  animal  there — its 
defcription  — black  water  rat,  not  web-footed,  as 
fuppofed  by  Ray — its  defcription — its  food — is  eat, 
in  fome  countries,  on  fading  days — the  nux  vomica, 
ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  the  moft  certain  poi- 
fon,  and  the  leaft  dangerous  to  kill  rats,  iv.  61  to 
67 — the  German  rat.  See  Cricetus, 

Rat  of  Surinam.  See  Pbalanger,  iv.  232. 

Rat  of  Jamaica,  a name  by  fome  given  to  the  racoony 
iv.  307. 

Rattle  fnake,  its  defcription,  and  dimenfions — effedls  of 
its  bite — the  remedies  againft  it — power  of  charm- 
ing its  prey  into  its  mouth — facts  related  to  this 
purpofe,  vii.  191  to  196— —'kind  of  friendfhip  be- 
tween it  and  the  armadilla,  or  tatou,  frequently 
found  in  the  fame  hole,  iv.  123. 

Ravenna,  once  flood  by  the  fea-fide,  and  is  now  con- 
fiderably  removed  from  it,  i.  257. 

Ravens,  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  carrion-crow  and 
rook — manners  and  appetites — raven  found  in  every 
region  of  the  world — white  ravens  often  fhewn, 
and  rendered  fo  by  art — trained  up  for  fowling  like 
a hawk ; taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a fpaniel— 
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to  fpeak  like  a parrot;  and  to  ling  like  a man, 
with  diftinftnefs,  truth,  and  humour — amufing  qua- 
lities, vices,  and  defefts — food  in  the  wild  ftate~ 
places  for  building  nefts — number  of  eggs — will  not 
permit  their  young  to  keep  in  the  fame  diftridt,  but 
drive  them  off  when  fufficiently  able  to  fliift  for 
themfelves — three  of  the  Weftern  Illands  occupied 
by  a pair  of  ravens  each,  that  drive  orf  all  other 
birds  with  great  cries  and  impetuofity — pick  out 
the  eyes  of  Iheep  and  lambs  when  fick  and  helplefs 
— the  Romans  thought  it  ominous,  and  from  fear 
paid  it  profound  veneration — Pliny’s  account  of 
one  kept  in  the  temple  of  Caftor,  and  flew  down 
into  the  fhop  of  a tayor — fome  have  lived  near  a 
hundred  years — in  clear  weather  they  fly  in  pairs 
to  a great  height,  making  a deep  loud  noife,  dif- 
ferent from  their  ufual  croaking,  v.  197  to  203 — 
— the  horned  Indian  raven,  208. 

Ray,  (Mr.)  his  method  of  clafling  animals,  ii.  270. 

Ray,  figure  of  the  fifh  of  this  kind,  and  their  diffe- 
rences— amazing  dimenfions  of  one  fpeared  by  ne- 
groes at  Gaudaloupe — to  credit  the  Norway  bifhop, 
there  are  fome  above  a mile  over — fuppofed  to  be 
the  Iargeft  inhabitants  of  the  deep — chufes  its  retreat 
in  fuch  parts  of  the  fea  as  have  a black  muddy  bot- 
tom— the  final  I approach  the  fhores — their  food — 
they  generate  in  March  and  April,  when  they  fwim 
near  the  furface  of  the  water,  feveral  males  purfuing 
one  female — adhere  fo  kid  in  coition,  that  the  fiiher^ 
men  frequently  draw  up  both  together,  though  only 
one  was  hooked — three  hundred  eggs  taken  out  of 
fhe  body  of  a ray — in  what  manner  the  eggs  drop 
into  the  womb  from  the  ovary,  or  egg-bag — breed- 
ing ceafes  in  October,  and  in  May  are  in  higheft 
perfection — account  of  the  method  of  taking  them, 
vi.  224  to  230  — all  extremely  delicate  in  their 
choice  of  baits;  a piece  of  herring  or  haddock 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  a bait, 
they  will  not  touch — belt  weather  for  taking  them — 
method  ufed  by  the  Italians  in  the  Mediterranean 
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to  take  this  fifh — they  bait  a line  of  twenty  miles 
long,  with  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  hooks — no  way 
of  feizing  the  rough  ray,  but  by  the  little  fin  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  233,  234. 

Rays  of  light  moderated,  and  their  violence  diflipated 
by  the  air,  i.  312. 

Rays  of  the  fun,  darted  dire&ly  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  compared  to  fo  many  bars  of  red-hot  iron,  i. 

345- 

Razor-fi/b,  the  corypheena  of  the  prickly-finned  tho- 
racic "kind — irs  deferipdon,  vi.  279. 

Ra*sor -Jbeil,  the  pivot,  its  motion  and  habits — is  allur- 
ed by  fait,  vii.  48,  49. 

Reaumur,  his  chemical  elaboratory  for  hatching  chick- 
ens, v.  1 5 1. 

Rcd-breafi,  a fong  bird,  feeminglv  mild ; claims  a dif- 
trict,  whence  it  feldom  moves,  but  drives  away  every 
one  of  the  fame  fpecies  without  pity,  v.  29 — its 
voice  has  the  delicacy  of  the  flute — places  where 
found — its  nefl,  and  the  number  of  eggs,  296. 

Red- jl art,  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  279. 

Red-wing,  or  field-fare,  bird  of  paflage — its  neft  and 
eggs,  v.  Z87. 

Reed,  ftuck  into  the  ground  in  Perfia,  where  the  earth 
is  impregnated  with  inflammable  vapours,  continues 
to  hurn  like  a flambeau,  i.  80. 

Reeve,  name  given  to  the  female  of  the  ruff,  vi.  3 1 . 
Reflection  of  found,  its  laws  not  as  well  underflood  as 
thofe  of  light,  ii.  158. 

Regions,  about  Quito,  in  South  America,  the  higheft  in 
the  world,  i.  139 — above  that  of  dorms,  all  is  calm 
and  ferene,  3 29. 

Rein-deer , killed  by  eight  Englifhmen  upon  the  coaft  of 
Greenland,  for  their  fubiiltence,  remained  fweet 
eight  months,  without  any  fait  whatever,  i.  293. 
For  the  defcription  of  this  animal  fee  Deer,  iii.  138. 
Relievo , painters  can  never  fylly  imitate  that  bold  re- 
lievo, which  both  eyes  give  to  the  object,  ii.  1 37. 
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Remo'-a,  the  fucking-fifih,  it  flicks  to  the  fhark,  and 
drains  away  its  moiflure ; the  Teamen  believe  it  at- 
tends the  fhark  to  point  out  prey;  and  apprize  him 
of  danger;  for  this  reafon  it  is  called  the Jhark's 
pilot,  vi.  222. 

Reproduction,  the  firft  difcovey  of  the  power  of  repro- 
duction in  animals  owing  to  Mr.  Trembley — expe- 
riments made  to  this  purpofe,  viii.  103. 

Reptiles,  grow  to  a prodigious  fize  in  the  internal  parts 
of  South  America  and  Africa,  and  why,  ii.  5 and 
305 — many  of  the  more  humble  kinds  not  only  con- 
fined to  one  country,  but  to  a plant ; nay,  even  to  a 
leaf — entirely  affimilated  to  the  plant  they  feed  on  ; 
affume  its  colour,  and  medicinal  properties — taken 
from  that,  they  ihftantly  die — infinite  numbers  of 
them  not  feen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  why, 
5'  t0  7- 

Refemblance  to  the  common  parent  of  all,  the  olive- 
coloured  Afiatic,  and  the  jet-black  negroe,  claim 
the  honour  of  hereditary  refemblance  to  him — argu- 
ment fufficing  to  prove  the  contrary,  ii.  221 — dif- 
ficult to  give  a reafon  why  the  child’ fhould  refemble 
the  father  or  the  mother,  228. 

Refpiration  in  fifoes,  general  method  of  explaining  it, 
vi.  1 54-— particularly  in  that  of  the  whale  kind, 

168. 

Rhine,  a great  river,  proceeds  from  the  Alps,  i.  1 52 — 
part  of  it  loll  in  the  fands,  not  far  from  Leyden — 
but  arrives  at  the  ocean  by  canals  209. 

Rhinoceros,  a ruminating  animal,  iii,  5 — not  afraid 

fingly  to  oppofe  the  lion,  209 next  to  the  elephant 

the  mofl  powerful  of  animals — general  out-line  of  it 
— the  elephant  defeated  by  it— its  horn  fometimes 

found  from  three  to  three  feet  and  an  half  long 

this  horn  compofed  of  the  moft  folid  fubflance,  and 
pointed  fo  as  to  inflict  the  mofl  fatal  wounds— fabu- 
lous reports  of  this  animal — defcription  of  its  tongue 
by  L’Avocat — a rhinoceros  fent  from  Bengal  to 
London,  not  above  two  years  old,  coll  near  a thou- 
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fund  pound  for  his  conveyance  and  food — how  it 
was  fed — of  a gentle  difpofition,  permitted  itfelf  to 
be  touched  and  handled  by  all  vifitors,  attempting 
no  mifchief  but  when  abufed,  or  hungry  ; no  method 
of  appealing  its  fury  then  but  by  giving  it  fomething 
to  eat — when  angry,  it  jumped  againll  the  walls  of 
the  room  with  great  violence — its  age — its  food — 
places  where  found — in  fome  parts  of  Afia,  thefe  ani- 
mals are  tamed,  and  led  into  the  field  to  Itrike  ter- 
ror into  the  enemy,  but  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
employers — method  of  taking  them — fome  found 
in  Africa  with  a double  horn,  one  above  the  other 
— many  medicinal  virtues  afcribed  to  this  horn  when  - 
taken  in  powder,  without  any  foundation,  iv.  266 
to  271. 

Rivers,  all  our  greatell  find  their  fource  among  moun- 
tains, i.  132 — their  production  according  to  De  la 
Hire,  180,  1 8 1 — other  hypothefes  upon  the  fame 
fubjeCt,  182 — the  copious  fountains  of  the  greatell 
moll  remote  from  the  fea,  185 — channels  of  rivers 
originally  formed  by  the  indullry  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  Varenius,  186 — make  their  own  beds,  and 
level  the  bottom  of  their  channels — rivers  dig  and 
widen  themfelves  to  a certain  degree — their  banks 
appear  above  water,  after  innundations,  when  the  ad- 
jacent valley  is  overflown,  and  why — their  finuofi- 
ties  and  turnings  more  numerous  as  they  proceed— 
a certain  fign  with  the  favages  of  North  America, 
they  are  near  the  fea,  when  they  find  the  rivers 
winding  and  often  changing  their  direction — rivers 
rife  in  the  middle,  and  the  convexity  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidity  of  the  llream — when  tides  flow 
up  with  violence  againll  the  natural  current,  the 
greatell  rapidity  is  then  found  at  the  tides  of  the 
river,  and  why — .at  thefe  times,  the  middle  waters 
fink  in  a furrow — a little  river  received  into  a large,, 
without  augmenting  either  width  or  depth,  and  why 
— inllanceofit — a river  tending  to  enter  another 
cither  perpendicularly  or  in  an  oppofite  direction* 
will  be  diverted  by  degrees  from  that  direction,  and 
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obliged  to  make  itfelf  a more  favourable  entrance 
with  the  ftream  of  the  forme}- — the  union  of  two 
rivers  into  one  makes  a fwifter  flow,  and  why — 
whatever  direction  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  has, 
the  river  takes  the  oppofite  courfe,  i.  187  to  194 — 
their  branches  compared  to  a number  of  roots  con- 
veying nourifhment  to  (lately  trees — equally  difficult 
to  tell  which  the  original,  zoz  — every  great  river, 
whole  fource  lies  within  the  tropics,  has  its  Hated 
inundations,  203 — thofe  of  countries  lead  inhabited 
are  very  rocky  and  broken  into  cataratts,  and  ’.yhy, 
205 — fome  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fands  or  are  fwal- 
lowcdup  bychafmsintheearth — at  the  poles  neceffa- 
rily  fmall,  and  why — the  rivers  of  Europe  more 
navigable  and  more  manageable  than  thofe  of  Africa 
and  the  torrid  zone,  Z09  to  21 1 — all  rivers  in  the 
world  flowing  into  the  fea  with  a continuance  of 
their  prefent  ftores,  would  take  up,  at  a rude  com- 
putation, eight  hundred  years  to  fill  it  to  its  prefent 
height;  213. 

Robin-red-breafi,  a flender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow- 
kind,  living  upon  infedts,  v.  279. 

Rock,  great  bird,  defcribed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  ex- 
aggerated by  fable,  fuppofed  to  be  but  a fpecies  of 
the  condor,  between  the  eagle  and  vulture,  v.  95. 

Rocks  and  precipices,  thofe  of  St.  Kilda  are  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a mile  perpendicularly — description 
of  a very  bold  coaft,  vi.  71. 

Roe-buck,  the  fmalleft  of  the  deer  kind  in  our  climate — 
its.  defcription — differs  from  the  fallow-deer,  from 
the  flag,  and  from  all  the  goat-kind — faces  the  flag, 
and  often  comes  off  victorious — thefe  bucks  live  in  Se- 
parate families  ; the  fire,  dam,  and  young  affociate, 
and  admit  no  ftranger  into  their  community— never 
leaves  its  mate — rutting  feafon  continues  but  fif- 
teen days,  from  the  end  of  Odtober  to  the  middle  of 
November — female  goes  with  young  five  months 
and  a half — produces  two  at  a time,  and  three  rarely 
— her  tendernefs  in  protefting  them  very  extraor- 
dinary— names  given  by  hunters  to  the  different 
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kinds  and  ages  of  it — time  of  fhedding  its  horns— 
its  life  feldom  longer  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ; 
and  tame  not  above  fix  or  feven — is  of  a delicate 
conftitution — eafily  fubdued,  but  never  thoroughly 
tamed — its  cry  neither  fo  loud  nor  fo  frequent  as  the 
flag's — hunters  eafily  imitate  the  call  of  the  young 
to  ”the  dam,  and  thusaliure  her  to  deltruCtion — this 
animal  contented  to  flake  its  thirit  with. the  dew  on 
thegrafs  and  leaves  of  trees— prefers  tender  branches 
and  buds  of  trees  to  corn  and  other  vegetables — we 
have  but  two  known  varieties — the  flefh  of  thofe 
between  one  and  two  years  old  the  greatelt  delicacy 
known — more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe 
— inhabitants  of  Louifiana  live  upon  its  flelh,  which 
takes  like  mutton  when  well  fatted — the  breed  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  the  varieties  in  proportion 
—found  alfo  in  Brafil,  where  called  cuguacuapara  ; 
and  in  China — its  dcfcribers  there  confound  it  with 
the  mufk-goat,  though  of  a different  nature,  iii.  121 
to  129. 

Reger  de  Belegme,  Earl  of  Shrewfhury,  the  firft  re- 
corded for  attempts  towards  mending  our  native 
breed  of  horfes,  ii.  340. 

Roger  of  Sicily,  at  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
brought  workmen  for  the  filk  manufactory  from 
Afia  Minor  and  fettled  them  in  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  vii.  379. 

Roller , a beautiful  bird  of  the  pie-  kind,  its  defeription, 
v.  Z14. 

Romans  cut  down  all  the  woods  and  forefts  in  Britain, 

and  why,  i.  267 in  battle,  opened  their  ranks  to 

admit  the  elephant,  andfeparating  it  from  afliitance 
compelled  its  conductors  to  calm  its  fury  and  fubmit, 

jv.  259 the  vanity  of  their  boafts  belt  ffiewn  by 

the  parrot-kind,  in  a hundred  fpecies  now  known, 
not  one  of  thofe  birds  naturally  breeds  in  any  of 
the  countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman  power, 

v.  250 a Roman  Emperor  had  fifteen  hundred 

flamingos  tongues  ferved  up  in  a fingle  diih  at  a 

feaft,  vi.  14 a Roman  fenator  ufed  to  throw 

into 
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into  his  ponds  fuch  of  his  Haves  as  offended  him,  to 
feed  the  lampreys,  vi.  248 infamous  for  a Ro- 

man to  appear  in  a drefs  in  which  filk  entered  info 
the  compofition,  vii.  378. 

Rombald,  a holy  temperate  man,  faid  to  have  lived  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  ckearful  by  ftrong  hopes, 
and.  healthy  by  moderate  labour,  ii.  121. 

Rooks,  or  the  pie-kind,  not  carnivorous — places  where 
they  build  their  nefts — their  plan  of  policy — young 
couples  making  nefts  too  near  an  old  pair,  a 'battle 
emues,  and  the  old  become  victorious — fatigues  of 
the  young  in  making  nefts — the  female  beginning 
to  lay,  all  hoftilities  ceafe,  and  fhe  is  fuffered  to 
hatch  her  brood  without  moieftation — a foreign 
rook  attempting  to  join  focietv  with  them,  would 
have  the  grove  in  arms  againft  him,  and  be  ex- 
pelled without  mercy— their  chief  food— foreign 
rooks,  v.  203  to  208. 

Ro/es,  otter  of  rofes,  a modern  delicate  perfume,  iii. 

365- 

Reufctte,  the  great  bat  of  Madagafcar,  a formidable 
creature,  deferibed,  iv.  1 3 2— drinks  the  juice  of 
the  palm  tree,  133. 

Royjion  crew,  a bird  of  paffage,  deferibed,  v.  203. 

Rubeth,  the  land-toad,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that 
has  the  property  of  fucking  cancerous  breads,  vii. 
95- 

Riiff*  a fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,— manner  of 
taking  it — their  flefli  in  high  eftimation,  vi.  31, 
32- 

Ruminant  animals  moft  harmlefs  and  eafily  tamed— 
generally  go  in  herds  for  mutual  lecurity — live  en- 
tirely upon  vegetables,  iii.  1— the  mear.eft  of  them 
unite  in  each  other’s  defence — are  more  indolent 
and  lefs  artful  than  die  carnivorous  kinds,  and  why 
— nature  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  their  in- 
teftines  for  a greater  fupply'of  food,  2 — dieir 
bowels  confidercd  as  an  elaboratory  with  veffels 
ijv  it— made  their  inteftines  ftrong,  flelhy,  and 
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well  covered  with  fat — and  furnilhed  them  with 
four  ftrong  and  mufcular  llomachs — fome  that  are 
not  furnilhed  with  four  ftomachs — ruminant  qua- 
drupedes,  birds,  fifhes,  infedls,  3 to  5 — men  known 
to  ruminate ; inftance  in  a young  man  at  Briftol,  6 

— thole  of  the  cow-kind  hold  the  firft  rank,  7 

all  of  this  clafs  internally  much  alike,  33 — have  not 
the  upper  fore-teeth,  41 — the  flag  performs  this 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  cow  or  fheep,  97. 

Runner,  the  corrira,  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  its  dc- 
fcription,  vi.  19. 

Runts,  a variety  of  tame  pigeons,  produced  by  crofs- 
coupling,  v.  259. 

RuJJian  foldiers  and  condemned  criminals  fent  into 
Siberia  to  kill  fables,  both  taxed  at  a certain  num- 
ber of  Anns  yearly — a colonel,  during  feven  years 
Bay,  gains  about  four  thoufand  crowns  for  his 
lhare,  iii.  348. 

Rufl,  copper  and  iron  quickly  covered  and  corrod- 
ed with  it — gold  contracts  no  rult,  and  why,  ex- 
cept in  the  elaboratories  where  fait  is  much  ufed, 
i.  292. 

Rut,  time  when  the  Hag  feels  the  delire  of  copulating, 
iii.  93 — their  neck  is  then  fvvoln — other  effefts 
which  it  caufes  in  Hags,  94 — their  voice  at  that 
time  terrible,  98. 


S. 

Sable,  its  defcription,  from  Mr.  Jonelin,  the  firft  ac- 
curate obferver  of  this  animal — fables  leap  with 
eafe  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  afraid  of  the  fun 
— different  colours  of  their  fur — hunting  the  fable 
chiefly  the  lot  of  foldiers  and  condemned  criminals 
— how  diredted  to  Ihoot  them,  iii.  345  to  348. 

Sabre,  the  trachepterus,  defcription  of  this  fpinous 
fifh,  vi.  281. 

Sacre,  bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  the  legs 

arc 
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are  of  a blueilh  colour,  and  ferve  to  dillinguilh  it, 
v.  109. 

Sago  tree  eat  by  the  elephant  to  the  dump,  iv. 
242. 

Sai,  the  bevvailer,  a monkey  of  the  new  continent, 
iv.  221. 

Sail,  a flag  hard  hunted,  taking  to  the  water,  is  faid 
to  go  fail,  iii.  105. 

Sai  ties,  names  of  the  nets  ufed  in  the  pilchard- filhery 
on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall,  vi.  303. 

Sajou,  third  fort  of  the  fapajou,  a monkey  of. the  new 
continent,  iv.  221. 

Saki,  the  cagui,  the  largefl  monkey  of  the  fagoin  kind 
— its  defcription,  iv.  222. 

Salamander , no  fuch  animal  exuliug  as  that  defcribed 
by  the  ancients — the  modern  falamindar  a lizard — 
its  conformation  and  habits — reports  concerning 
their  venom — idle  notion  of  its  being  inconfumable 
by  fire — its  internal  conformation — manner  of  its 
bringing  forth  young — all  amphibious — fuftain  want 
of  food  furprifingly,  vii.  126  to  134. 

Sal  ammoniac,  made  of  the  urine  of  camels,  iv.  288. 

Salmon,  faid  to  be  a ruminating  filh,  iii.  5 a foft- 

finned  abdominal  fifh,  vi.  285 — the  young  conti- 
nue in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December  till 
the  beginning  of  April,  163. 

Salt  water,  opinions  about  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Boyle — method  of  finding  out  the 
age  of  the  world  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  ocean — falt- 
nefs found  to  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
as  much  at  the  furface  as  at  the  bottom — alfo  found 
in  fome  lakes — confidered  as  a principal  caufe  in 
preferving  the  fea  from  putrefaftion— it  is  confirm- 
ed by  experiments — advantages  derived  from  the 
faltnefs  of  the  fea — various  attempts  to  make  it 
frelh — its  weight,  i.  218  to  226. 

Salt,  Bay- fait,  brought  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  a 
ftrong  kind  made  by  evaporation  in  the  fun,  i.  225 

■ " ■ -fifties 
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fifhes  do  not  imbibe  any  of  the  faltnefs  of  the 

fea-water,  vi.  291 deftroys  fnails,  vii.  24 — al- 

lures the  pivot,  or  razor-lhell,  49 — fait  fprinkled 
upon  the  water- lizard,  the  whole  body  emits  a 
vifcous  liquor,  and  it  dies  in  three  minutes,  in  great 

agonies,  133 volatile  cauftic  fait  obtained  in 

great  quantity  from  the  cantharides  fly,  viii.  77. 

Samiri,  the  aurora,  the  fmalleft  and  moll  beautiful 
monkey  of  the  fapajou  kind — its  defcription — a 
very  delicate  animal,  and  held  in  high  price,  iv. 
222. 

Samoeid  Tartars,  defcription  of  that  people,  ii.  196. 

San&orian  llatical  experiments  upon  a weak  founda- 
tion, ii.  102. 

Sand,  rolling  in  waves  like  a troubled  fea,  and  over- 
whelming all  with  inevitable  dellrudlion,  i.  13 — 
fine  vitrifiable,  found  in  a well  dug  at  Marly,  5 3 — fo 
fine,  and  driven  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  penetrate 

into  cherts,  be  they  fhut  never  fo  clofely,  333 

tradl  of  a country,  lying  along  the  fea-fide  in  Lower 
Brittany,  inhabited  before  the  year  1666,  now  lies 
defert,  being  covered  with  fand  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  339. 

Sanderling,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  vi.  21. 

Sandpiper,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  vi.  21. 

Sand-Jiorm  of  Africa,  defcribed,  i.  339. 

Santorin,  an  earthquake  there  in  170 7 — a new  volca- 
no near  it,  i.  1x7. 

Sapajou,  name  given  to  the  monkies  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, that  have  mufcular  holding  tails — five  forts  of 
them,  iv.  221.  . 

Savages  more  difficult  in  point  of  drefs  than  the  fa- 
fhionable  or  tawdry  European — inftance  of  it,  ii. 
89 — perform  a journey  of  twelve  hundred  leagues 
in  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  1 05 — oblige  the  women  to  a 
life  of  continual  labour — are  furprifed  a European 
walks  backward  and  forward  for  his  amufement, 
in — the  boaft  of  corporal  force  now  refigned  to 
lavage  nations,  and  why,  110 — are  highly  de- 
lighted 
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lighted  with  the  fmell  of  afafcetida,  167 — their 

culloms  in  every  country  almolt  the  fame,  212 

thofe  of  Africa  the  molt  brutal they  and  thofe  of 

America  fuppofe  monkies  to  be  men,  idle,  flothful, 
rational  beings,  capable  of  fpeech  and  converfation! 
but  obllinately  dumb  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
labour,  iv.  217. 

jSa/ice  made  with  the  blood  and  marrow  of  the  rein- 
deer, kept  for  ufe  by  the  Laplanders,  iii.  155. 

Savours,  mechanical  manner  of  accounting  for  dif- 
ference of  favours,  ii.  168. 

Savoyards,  the  only  chimney-fweepers  of  Paris,  car- 
ry about  for  fhow  the  marmotte,  bred  in  their 
country,  iv.  38. 

Scallop,  in  its  Shell,  moves  forward  upon  land,  and 
fwims  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  a fingular 
manner,  vii.  48. 

Scar,  a child  diftindtly  marked  fimilar  to  one  the 
father  had  from  a wound  received  in  battle,  ii. 
220. 

Scarus,  according  to  Ovid,  is,  like  the  falmon,  a ru- 
minating filh,  iii.  5. 

Scaup  duck , a variety  of  the  duck-kind,  vi.  116. 

Scent,  the  negroes  of  Guinea  have  an  insupportable 
fcent,  ii.  208. 

. Scbottus  afferts  he  favv  an  inftance  of  filhes  beino-  al- 
lured by  mufic,  ii.  155. 

Sc'uena,  a fpinous  fifh — description,  vi.  302. 

Scclopendra,  the  centipedes,  a hideous  angry  worm  de- 
scribed, vii.  274. 

Scomber,  the  mackarel,  a prickly-finned  thoracic  filh 
— its  defcription,  vi.  279. 

Scooper.  See  Avofetta.  , 

Scoipcena,  or  father-lalher,  of  the  prickly-finned  tho- 
racic kind — description  of  this  filh,  vi.  280. 

Scorpion,  four  principal  parts  diftinguilhable  in  this 
animal — the  refervoir  where  its  poifon  is  kept ef- 

fects 
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Fc^fts  of  its  fling  upon  a dog,  ii\  an  experiment 
made  by  M.  Maupertuis — experiments  made  upon 
otii^r  dogs — inflations  of  its  .irrafcible  nature  and 
malignity — when  driven  to  extremity,  deltroys  it- 
fel:— inllance  of  it— the  male  fmaller  than  the  fe- 
m?-^e — their  chief  food — how  the  common  fcorpion 
produces  its  young — captivity  makes  it  deflroy  its 
young— a fcorpion  of  America  produced  from’  the 
• egg,  vii.  265 'to  273. 

Scorpion,  (water.)  an  infeft  with  wings,  defcribed its 

habits,  vii.  326. 

Scotchman  confined  in  the  Tower,  took  not  the  leafl 
fuflenance  for  fix  weeks,  the  records  there  men- 
tion his  being  watched  all  th.U  time,  ii.  1 2 i . 

Scoter,  an  European  duck,  vii  116. 

Scotland,  land  in  it  at  one  time  covered  with  water,  at 

another  free,  i.  261 not  infefled  with  wolves,’ iii. 

295* 

Sea,  motion  keeps  its  w'ater  fweet,  i.  224— open 
to  all  nations  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Jufi- 
tinian,  i.  217 — fenfibly  retired  in  many  parts  of 
the  co alts  of  France,  England,  Holland,  'Ger- 
many, and  Pruflia,  257 — Norwegian  lea  has  form- 
ed feveral  iflands  from  the  maim  land,  and  flill  ad- 
vances upon  the'  continent,  26c — its  colour  not 
irom  any  thing  floating  in  it,  but  from  the  dif- 
ferent reflexions  of  the  rays  of  light — a proof  of  it 
—though  its  furface  be  deformed  by.  tempefls,  it 
is  uhialiy,  calm  and  temperate  below— the  fejt  grows 

colder  in  proportion  as  divers  defeend,  272,  273 

fmokes  like  an  ov<yi  near  the  poles,  when  the  win- 
ter begins,  36c — -no -foil  imbibe  .any  1 of  the  fea- 
faltnefs  with  food  or  in  refpiration — why  fome  fpe- 
cies  live  only  there,  and  expire  when  brought  into 

. frefh  water,  vi.  292.  See  Motion. 

Sea,  (Red)  choaked  up  with  coraline  fubftances,  i. 
2^9 — along  fome  fliores,  and  at  the  mouths  of  fe- 
veral rivers,  the  bottom  has  the  appearance  of  a 
VOL.  VIII.  s forefl 
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forefl:  of  trees,  millions  of  plants  Handing  fo  thick 
astoobftruft  navigation,  viii.  izi. 

Sea-eggs,  name  given  to  the  multivalve  Ihell  filh,  of 
the  echini,  or  urchins,  which  move,  vii.  56. 

Sea-nettles,  name  given  by  fome  to  the  ftar-fifh,  viii. 
106. 

Sea-water,  various  methods  propofed  to  render  it  frefh 
for  the  ufe  of  feamen  in  long  voyages,  i.  222 — about 
a forty-fifth  part  heavier  than  frefh  water,  225 — is 
heavier,  and  confequently  falter,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  line,  226.  See  Salt-water. 

Sea-worm  may  be  multiplied  by  being  cut  in  pieces, 
ii.  21.  See  Polypus. 

Seal  refembles  both  a quadrupede  in  fome  refpetts, 
and  a filh  in  others,  ii.  287,  and  iv.  157 — its  de- 
fcription  — the  varieties  innumerable  — the  brain 
largeft  of  any  animal — its  tongue  differs  from  other 
quadrupedes — the  foramen  ovale  in  its  heart  never 
clofing,  fits  it  for  continuing  under  water,  though 
not  fo  long  as  fifhes — the  water  its  habitation,  and 
any  fiih  its  food — makes  little  ufe  of  its  legs — fel- 
<lom  at  a diftance  from  the  fhore — found  in  the 
North  and  Icy  Seas,  and  on  thofe  fhores  in  flocks, 
balking  on  the  rocks  and  fuckling  their  young — 
alarmed,  they  plunge  all  together  into  the  water — 
in  thunder  and  torrents  they  fport  along  the  fhore, 
as  delighted  with  univerfal  diforder — gregarious 
and  migrant,  direft  their  courfe  to  northern  coafts 
and  feas  free  of  ice,  obferving  time  and  track — 
how  and  by  what  paflages  they  return  unknown — 
they  go  out  fat  and  return  lean — females  in  our 
climate  bring  forth  in  winter — where  they  rear 
their  young,  iv'  157  to  163 — how  they  fuckle  them 
—flie  has  four  teats — in  fifteen  days,  ihe  brings  the 
young  to  the  water,  to  fwim  and  get  food — no  litter 
exceeds  four — the  young  know  the  mother’s  voice 
among  the  bleatings  of  the  old' — affift  each  other  in 
danger,  and  are  obedient  to  her  call — hunt  and  herd 
together,  and  have  a variety  of  tones  like  dogs  and 

cats. 
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cats,  to  purfue  prey,  or  warn  of  danger — feeling 

\ natural  defires,  they  fight  defperately,  and  the  vic- 
torious male  keeps  all  to  himfelf — two  never  fall 
upon  one,  each  has  its  antagonift— neither  length 
of  time  in  pregnancy,  nor  duration  of  thefe  animal* 
lives  yet  known — two  taken  young,  after  ten  years 
had  the  marks  of  age — expert  at  catching  filh— 
dellroy  herrings  by  thoufands — fwift  in  deep  waters, 
and  dive  with  rapidity — attacked  with  Hones,  they 
bite  at  what  is  thrown,  and  to  the  lall  gafp  annoy 
the  enemy — time  to  furprife  them — how  the  Euro- 
peans and  Greenlanders  dellroy  them — in  our  cli- 
mate they  are  wary,  and  fuffer  no  approach — never 
fleep  without  moving,  and  feldom  more  than  a mi- 
nute— taken  for  their  Ikin  and  oil — ufes  of  the  1km 
when  drefled — the  flelh  formerly  at  the  tables  of  the 
great — an  inllance  of  it — the  fea-lion,  in  Anfon’s 
Voyage,  the  largell  of  the  feal  family,  iv.  164  to 
169. 

Seeds,  fome  thought  to  thrive  better  for  maceration  in 
the  llomach  of  birds,  before  they  be  voided  on  the 
ground,  v.  281. 

Senegal,  a river  in  Africa,  its  courfe — is  navigable  for 
more  than  three  hundred  leagues,  i.  198 — receives 
more  than  twenty  rivers,  202 — the  natives  confider 
forty  years  as  a very  advanced  time  of  life,  and. 
generally  die  of  old  age  at  fifty,  300. 

Senfations,  their  illufion  when  man  is  newly  brought 

into  exillence,  ii.  172 filh  fall  behind  terrellrial 

animals  in  their  fenl'ations,  vi.  143. 

Sen/es,  adling  at  fome  dillance,  proportionably  more 
capable  of  making  combinations;  and  confequently, 
more  improveable,  ii.  163 — of  all  fenfes  man  is 
moll  inferior  to  that  of  other  animals  in  that  of 
fmelling — and  it  feems  not  to  offend  them,  165 — 
the  grolfell,  and  moll  ufeful  of  all,  is  that  of  feel- 
ing, 170. 

Senfitive  plant , has  as  much  perception  as  the  frelh 
water  polypus,  ii.  3. 
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Seps,  improper  name  of  the  Chalcidian  lizard,  the  laft 
divifion  of  that  kind — defcription  of  this  animal, 
vii.  143,  144 — its  bite  very  venomous,  198. 

Seraglio,  to  be  able  to  furnilli  one  the  only  ambition  of 
an  Afiatic,  ii.  65. 

Serpents,  the  fca  about  the  illands  of  Azores  replcnifhed 

with  them  for  want  of  motion,  i.  223 the  various 

hillings  at  the  clofe  of  evening,  make  a louder  fym- 
phony  in  Africa  than  birds  in  European  groves  in 

a morning,  ii.  295 to  believe  all  faid  of  the  fea- 

ferpent,  is  credulity;  to  refule  affent  to  its  exift- 

ence,  is  prefumption,  vi.  174 the  natural  food 

of  the  ichneumon,  iii.  352 the  only  animal  in 

the  forell  that  oppofes  the  monkey — furprifing  them 
fleeping,  ftvallows  them  whole,  before  they  have 
time  for  defence— monkies  inhabit  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  ferpents  cling  to  branches  toward  the  bottom ; 
thus  near  each  other,  as  enemies  in  the  fame  field 
of  battle — this  vicinity  thought  to  argue  a friend- 
ihip — monkies  provoke  the  ferpents  by  jumping 

over  them,  iv.  206 fea-ferpent,  the  elops  de- 

fcribed,  vi.  282 hiftories  of  antiquity  exhibit  a 

nation  finking  under  the  ravages  of  a ferpent,  vii. 
148 — Regulus  leading  his  army  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous  fer- 
pent difputed  the  paflage,  its  fkin  was  an  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  149 — marks  diitinguifhing 
them* from  the  reft  of  animals — their  conformation, 
150,  151 — and  progreflive  motion,  156 — encounter 
of  a great  ferpent  with  a buffalo — entwines  and 
devours  the  buffalo,  155 — long  ferpent  of  Congo, 
161 — fome  bring  their  young  alive,  fome  bring  forth 
eggs,  169 — fome  venomous,  and  fome  inofienfive, 

1 71 — animals  which  deftroy  them—  boafled  preten- 
lions  of  charming  ferpents,  173 — have  docility,  174 
— Egyptians  paid  adoration  to  a ferpent ; and'  inha- 
bitants of  the  weltern  coall  of  Africa  retain  the  fame 
veneration,  175 — all  amphibious,  167 — their  mo- 
tion in  fwimming,  168 — excrements  of  fome  kept 
as  a perfume  in  India— the  Efculapian  ferpent,  169 

—little 
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^ — little  ferpent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
north  of  the  river  Senegal,  157 — the  prince  of  fer- 

' per.ts  a native  of  Japan,  the  greated  favourite  of 
lavages,  and  has  not  its  equal  for  beauty,  vii.  205 
— feat  of  poifon  in  venomous  ferpents ; inftrument 
by  which  the  wound  is  made — thole  deditute  of 
fangs  are  harmlefs — various  appearances  the  venom 
produce — may  be  taken  inwardly  without  fenfible' 
elfefls  or  prejudice  to  the  conditution — in  dance  of 
it — of  the  force  of  ferpents  poifon,  by  Ray,  vii.  177 
to  184 — no  animals  bear  abdinence  fo' long,  163 
— their  powers  of  digedion  but  feeble,  164 — their 
principal  food  birds,  moles,  toads,  lizards,  185 — 
little  ferpents  live  for  feveral  years  in  glades,  never 
eat  at  all,  nor  dain  the  glafs  with  excrements, 
164. 

Servr.l , a native  of  Malabar,  refcmbling  the  panther 
in  its  fpots,  iii.  239. 

SeUer,  a dog  of  the  generous  kind,  iii.  264,  267. 

Severn,  lamprey  of  this  river  the  mod  delicate  of  all 
fi!h,  vi.  244. 

Shagreen,  made  of  the  Ikin  of  the  wild  afs,  ii.  346 

the  Ikin  of  the  lhark,  by  great  labour,  polilhed  into 
the  fubdance  called  lhagreen,  vi.  2Z3. 

Sbamtnoy,  a kind  of  goat,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Germany,  Sic. — its  defcription — keep  in  flocks 
from  four  to  an  hundred — time  of  coupling — live 
twenty  or  thirty  years — their  flelh  good  to  eat;  the 
diet  ten  or  twelve  pounds — this  animal  has  a feeble 
bleat,  to  call  its  young;  in  cafe  of  danger  its  hiding 
noife  is  heard  at  a great  didance — by  fmell,  dii- 
covers  a man  at  half  a league — feeds  upon  the  bed 
herbage,  and  delicate  parts  of  plants,  and  aromatic 
herbs — admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes — not 
found  in  fummer,  except  in  caverns  of  rocks,  amidd 
fragments  of  ice,  or  under  (hades  of  fpreading  trees 
— in  winter,  it  deeps  in  the  thicker  foreds,  and  feeds 
upon  (hrubs  and  buds  of  pine-trees,  and  fcratches 
up  the  fnow  for  herbage — manner  of  hunting  it — 

S 3 dogs 
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flogs  ufelefs  in  the  chace— fkin  of  the  fhammoy 
when  tanned,  liked  for  foftnefs  and  warmth;  the 
leather  now  called  fhammoy,  made  from  the  tame 
goat,  flieep,  and  deer— medicinal  virtues  faid  to 
refide  in  the  blood,  fat,  gall,  and  the  concretion 
found  in  the  ftomach,  and  called  the  German  bez,oary 
iii.  58  to  64. 

Shank,  the  red,  and  the  green  fiank,  varieties  of  the 
crane  kind — their  dimenlions,  vi.  21. 

Shark,  defcription  of  the  great  white  fhark — the  mouth 

enormouily  wide ; capable  of  fwallowing  a man 

great  number  of  teeth,  vi.  215— no  filh  fwims  fo 
fall — outflrips  the  fwifteft  fhips — obliged  to  turn  on 
one  fide  (not  on  the  back)  to  feize  the  prey — in- 
Ifances  of  frightful  rapacity  in  this  fifh — its  enmity 
to  man ; many  negroes  are  feized  and  devoured  by 
them — loves  the  black  men’s  flefh  better  than  the 
white — uiual  method  of  failors  to  take  them — no 
animal  harder  to  kill ; when  cut  in  pieces,  the 
inufcles  preferve  motion,  and  vibrate  when  feparated 
from  the  body — how  killed  by  the  African  negroes 
the  ^remora,  or  fucking-fifh,  fticks  to  it ; for 
what  purpofe — for  refemblance  to  the  whale  ranked 
among  cetaceous  fiflies — brings  forth  living  young 
— Rondeletius  fays,  the  female  of  the  blue  fhaWc 
lets  her  brood,  when  in  danger,  fwim  down  her 
throat,  and  fhelter  in  her  belly — in  Mr.  Pennant’s 
opinion,  the  female  larger  than  the  male,  216  to 
223. 

Sheat-f.fi , the  filurus  of  the  prickly-finned  abdominal 
kind — its  defcription,  vi.  281. 

Sheep,  their  eyes  of  a water  colour,  ii.  76 — the  author 
favv  one  that  would  eat  flefh,  301 — proper  care 
taken  of  the  animal  produces  favourable  alterations 

in  the  fleeces,  303 fheep  follow  the  found  of  the 

fhepherd  s pipe — in  time  impoverifh  the  paflurage, 

9 i1}  the  domeftic  ftate,  flupid,  defencelefs, 

and  inoffenfive — made  fo  by  human  art  alone — its 
defcription — thofe  living  upon  fertile  pafture,  grow- 
ing fat,  become  feeble— thofe  without  horns,  more 

dull 
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dull  and  heavy — thofe  with  longeft  and  fined  fleeces 
mod  fubjefb  to  diforders  — the  goat,  refembling 
them,  much  their  fuperior — they  propagate  toge- 
ther, as  of  one  family — diftinguilhed  from  deer ; 
thelc  annually  fticdding  the  horns,  while  the  per- 
manence in  the  former,  draws  an  exatt  line  between 
their  kinds — do  not  appear  to  have  been  bred  in 
early  times  in  Britain — no  country  produces  fuch 
lheep  as  England,  larger  fleeces,  or  better  for 
cloathing — flieep  without  horns  the  bed  fort,  and 
why — in  its  noblelt  date  in  the  African  del'ert, 
or  the  extenfive  plains  of  Siberia — in  the>favage 
date — the  woolly  lheep  is  only  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  temperate  provinces  of  Ada — tranfported  into 
warmer  countries,  lofes  the  wool  and  fertility,  and 
the  flefli  its  flavour — fubdds  in  cold  countries,  but 
not  a natural  inhabitant  of  them — the  Iceland Jheep 
have  four,  and  fome times  eight  horns — its  wool 
inferior  to  the  common  flieep — with  broad  tails,  and 
weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  and  fome- 
times  fupported — thofe  called  JlrepJicheros,  a native 
of  the  Archipelago — Guinea  flieep  defcribed,  iii.  32 
to  45 — they  eat  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
plants,  and  rejeft  a hundred  and  forty-one,  163  — 
have  eight  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw — are  flied  and  ore- 
placed  at  different  periods — fome  breeds  in  England 
never  change  teeth,  and  are  fuppofed  old  a year  or 
two  before  the  reft,  41 — bring  forth  one  or  two  at 
a time,  fometimes  three  or  four ; the  third  lamb 
fuppofed  the  beft — bear  their  young  five  months, 
42 — the  inteftines  thirty  times  the  length  of  their 
body,  194 — in  Syria  and  Perfia,  remarkable  for 
fine  glofs,  length,  and  foftnefs  of  hair,  196.  See 
Moufflon. 

Sheldrake , a variety  of  the  pond-duck,  fuppofed  a na- 
tive of  England,  vi.  1 16. 

Shells , (foflil)  found  in  all  places  near  to  and  diftant 
from  the  fea,  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  or  at  different  depths,  digging 
for  marble,  chalk,  or  other  terreftrial  matters,  lo 
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eompatt  as  to  prefervc  thefe  (hells  from  decay,  i. 
17 — long  confidered  as  mere  produdions  of  the 
earth,  never  inhabited  by  fi(h — fonie  have  not  their 
fellows  in  the  ocean — but  all  have  the  properties  of 
animal,  not  of  mineral  nature;  their  weight  the 
fame  with  thofe  upon  fliorc,  anfwer  all  chemical 
trials  as  fea  (hells  do — and  have  the  fame  effects 
in  medicinal  ufes— various  kinds  found  a hundred 
miles  from  the  fea— a continued  bed  cf  oyfter- (hells 
found  on  five  or  fix  acres  of  ground  near  Reading, 
• in  Berkfhire — (hells  found  petrified  in  all  the  Alpine 
rocks,  in  the  Pyrenees — on  the  liills.  of  France, 
England,  and  Flanders — a floor,  or  pavement,  of 
petrified  (hells  found  in  Kent — 'hells  always  re- 
maining in  the  deep — ealier  to  believe  foflil  (hell 
bred  in  frefh  water,  than  that  the  fea  for  a time 
covered  the  tops  of  high  mountains — petrified  (hells 
found  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  37  to  47 

volumes  upon  the  fubjeft  of  (hells  contribute 

little  to  the  hiftory  of  (hell-fifh — an  idea  of  the  for- 
mation of  fea-lhells  and  garden-fhells — way  of  ac- 
counting for  different  colouring  in  (hells  — hint 
about  the  operation  of  nature  in  colouring  (hells — 
they  aflame  every  colour  but  blue — the  animal  not 
f’olely  the  agent  in  giving  beauty  and  colouring  to 
it — -Ji  airs -Jbeil,  or  admiral-Jhell , not  more  precious 
for  their  fcarcenefs,  than  pearls  for  their  beauty — 
collections  o(  (hells  have  their  ufe — naturally  clafled 
by  Ariftotle— places  .where  (hells  are  found — and 
■ (ubitanccs  of  which  they  are  compofed — fuppofition 
that  all  earths  fermenting  with  vinegar,  are  com- 
pofed of  (hells,  crumbled  down  to  one  mafs- — whit 
(hells  molt  valuable — fea- (hells  exceed  land  or  foflil 
(hells  in  beauty — Come  living  land  (hells  not  inferior 
in  beauty  to  frefh-vvater  (hells,  vii.  2 to  I 3 — great 
variety  of  foflil,  or  extraneous  (hells — different  (hues 
of  prefervation — every  (hell  the  fpoil  of  Come  ani- 
mal— no  matter  how  parted  from  the  fea — Swam- 
merdam’s attention  to  tcftaceous  animals  almolt  be- 
yond credibility,  14  to  17. 
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Shells  of  the  fea,  fcarce  one  met  with  entire  and  found, 
and  why— of  all  fea-fhells,  the  nautilus,  the  thinned: 
and  mod  eaiily  pierced,  vii.  33 — all  bivalved  fhclls 
furnifh  pearls,  their  infides  refemble  and  afford  mo- 
ther-of-pearl, 50 — fome  pierced  by  worms  argue 
them  food  for  fuch  animals,  1 5. 

Shells,  animal,  of  the  armadilla  or  tatou,  one  of  the 
moll  linking  curiofities  in  natural  hiftory,  iv.  11S 
turtle-lhells  of  an  amazing  magnitude,  vi. 

364* 

Shetland  ifles,  amazing  quantity  of  herrings  appearing 
off  theie  iflands,  vi.  299. 

Shores,  of  all  thofe  in  the  world,  not  one  fo  high  as 
that  of  the  well  of  St.  Kilda,  fix  hundred  fathom 
perpendicular  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  i.  254. — 
fome  on  which  the  fea  has  made  temporary  depre- 
dations, 260.  '.j 

Short-heads,  name  given  by  failors.  to  the  young  of 
the  whale,  whilfl  at  the  bread,  vi.  181. 

Shoveller,  fpecies  of  the  crane-kind— its  food — in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  refpedt  it 
as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  their  bird  ibis — its 
nell  and  eggs,  vi.  7,  et  feq. 

Shoulders,  high  in  fickly  perfons— people  dying,  are 
feen  with  their  fhoulders  drawn  up  in  a iurpri- 
fing  manner — women  with  child  ufually  feen  high- 
fhouldered,  ii.  95 — in  women,  narrower  than  in 
men,  99. 

Showers,  dreadful  fhower  of  hail  in  1510— its  defcrip- 
tion,  i;  350 — of -Hones,  fifhes,jand  ivy-berries,  railed 
' into  the  air  by  tempers  in  o,ne  country,  and  falling 
- at  a diftance  like  rain,  to  aftonilh  another,  364. 

Siberia,  the  ifatis  found  in  this  country,  and  feldbm  'in 
' milder  climates,  iii.  315— the  fable  i-efernblihg 
the  martin  found  in  this  country-:  foldiers  and 
exiled  criminals  hunt  it,  and  furnifh  annually  a 

certain  number  of  its  Ikins,  3 48 enormous  tufles 

found  lodged  in  the  Tandy  banks  of  the  livers  in 
this  walte  "country,  iv.  264. 
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Sighs,  in  what  manner  produced — when  invigorated 
produce  fobbing,  ii.  84. 

Sight,  of  old  men  indiflinft  for  bodies  clofe  to  them, 
but  more  precife  for  objedts  at  a diftance,  and  why, 

11.  145 of  birds  exceeds  that  of  other  animals 

— a kite,  from  an  imperceptible  height,  fees  its 
piey,  and  darts  on  it  with  unerring  aim,  v.  10,  11 
01^  birds  that  prey  by  day,  aflonifhingly  quick  ; 
and  in  fuch  as  ravage  by  night,  fo  fitted  as  to  dif- 
cern  objedls  with  precifion,  73. 

Signs  of  death,  uncertainty  of  them  oughtVto  make 
every  one  cautious  of  a premature  interment,  ii. 

192,  193- 

Silk  (manufadlures)  eftablilhed  in  Europe,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Roger  of  Sicily, 
vii.  379. 

Silks,  brought  to  Jamaica,  and  there  expofed  to  the  air, 
rot  while  they  preferve  their  colour,  but  kept  from 
air  retain  their  ftrength  and  glofs,  i.  293 an- 

ciently fo  fcarce  in  Rome  as  to  be  fold  for  their 
weight  in  gold ; confidered  fuch  a luxurious  refine- 
ment in  drefs,  that  infamy  was  attached  to  wearing 
fluffs  in  which  it  made  but  half  the  compofition, 
vii.  378. 

Szlk-nxsorm,  its  real  hiftory  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  time  of  Juflinian  j fuppofed  only  brought 
into  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century — two  methods 
of  breeding  them — Paufanias’s  defcription  of  this 
worm — changes  of  its  fkin  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month — gummy  fluid  forming  the  threads — prepa- 
rations made  before  fpinning  the  web — the  cone  or 
ball  of  filk  defcribed — efforts  to  burfl  the  cone- 
free  from  confinement,  it  neither  flies  nor  eats ; the 
male  feeks  the  female,  impregnates  her  in  an  un- 
interrupted union  of  four  days,  then  dies  upon 
feparation,  fhe  furvives  till  fhe  has  laid  her  eggs,, 
which  are  hatched  into  worms  the  enfuing  fpring 
— few  of  thefe  animals  fuffered  to  come  to  a Hate 
of  maturity,  and  why,  vii.  379  to  387 — the  moll 
ieryiceable  of  all  fuch  creatures,  338. 
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Silurus,  the  Iheat  fifh  of  the  prickly-finned  abdominal 
kind,  its  defcription,  vi.  281. 

Simeon,  faid  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and  twelve  years, 
ii.  1 2 1. 

Sinenses  of  the  rein-deer,  the  ftrongeft  kind  of  fewing 
thread,  iii.  155. 

Single,  name  of  the  tail  of  the  flag,  iii.  105. 

Sijkin,  finding  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  2S0— time 
of  its  migration,  281,  282. 

Size  of  men  varies  confiderably — the  human  body 
often  differs  from  itfelf— the  fame  perfon  taller  when 
he  rifes  in  the  morning,  than  going  to  bed  at  night ; 
fometimes  the  difference  is  an  inch ; this  firft  per- 
ceived in  England  by  a recruiting  officer — in  what 
manner — the  caufe  of  it — men  are  tall  from  five 
feet  eight  inches  to  fix  feet  high-— middle  fize  from 
five  feet  five  to  five  feet  eight,  ii.  99 — Maximin, 
the  emperor,  above  nine  feet  in  height,  109— -ap- 
proaching towards  the  north  pole,  the  natives  dimi- 
nifh  proportionably,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  in  higher 
latitudes,  200 — caufe  of  their  difference — an  ox,  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  India,  grows  four  times  as 
large  as  the  leffer  animal  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
Alps,  219 — of  men  in  all  ages,  nearly  the  fame  as 
at  prefent — many  corroborating  proofs  of  this,  244. 

Skates,  Laplanders  make  ufe  of  them  upon  the  fnow, 
and  how,  ii.  198. 

Skeleton  of  the  bat  in  fome  meafure  refembles  that  of 
man,  iv,  126  — fome  human  lately  difcovered  of 
enormous  fize,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  river 
Miume,  in  America,  264. 

Skin,  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  age  does  not  harden 

— whence  its  wrinkles  proceed,  ii.  182 of  the 

rein-deer,  a more  valuable  part  of  the  animal  than 
any  other  — ufes  of  it,  iii.  154  — of  the  tiger, 
much  valued  all  over  the  Eaft,  225 — of  the  black 
fox  moll  efteemed,  a fingle  fkin  felling  for  forty  or 
fifty  crowns— the  hair  is  fo  difpofed,  that  it  is  im~ 
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poffible  to  tell  which  way.  the  grain  lies,  309 — mod 
valuable  part  of  the  martin’s  (kin— twelve  thoufand 
of  thefe-  annually  imported  into  England  from  Ilud- 

Jon’s  bay,  and  thirty  thoufand  from  Canada mod 

wotth  when  taken  in  the  beginning  of  winter— —of 
all,  that  of  the  fable  mod  covered,  and  held  in  highed 
eiteeny  345 — a fxngle  (kin  four  inches  broad,  is 
often  (old  for  ten  or  fifteen  pounds— the  fur  furpafT- 
ing  all  other  in  having  no  grain  ; whatever  way 

rubbed,  is  equally  fmooth  and  unrefiding,  346 a 

ccitain  number  of  thefe  furnidied  every  year  by 
condemned  exiles,  and  Rufhan  foldiers,  fent  into 

Sibciia  to  kill  the  animal,  347 of  the  ondatra  alfo 

very  valuable,  iv.  75 — of  the  mole.  Agricola  faw 
the  fined  and  mod  beautiful  hats  that  could  be  ima- 
gined, made  of  their  (kins,  93 — of  the  hedge-hog, 
converted  to  no  life,  except  to  muzzle  calves,  from 
fucking,  99 — of  the  elephant,  not  covered  with 
. hair— that  part  covering  the  head  refcmbles  the 
bark  of  an  old  tree  more  than  the  (kin  of  an  animal, 
248— °f  the  rhinoceros,  fo  thick  as  to  turn  the  edge 
of  a feymetar,  and  redd  a mufquet-ball — is  naked, 
rough,  knotty,  and  lying  upon  the  body  in  folds, 

after  a very  peculiar  manner,  266 of  the  odrich, 

what  ufe  the  Arabiahs  majee  of  it,  v.  57 of  the 

great  Greenland  whale,  marbled  white  and  yellow, 

vi.  176 .of the  civet,  fo  drongly  fcented,'a  per- 

on  (hut  up  with  one  in  a dole  room  cannot  fupport 
the  perfume,  iii.  364. 

Skink,  an  animal  called  one  of  the  pole-cats  of  Ame- 
r*ca'  the  author  thinks  it  Catefby’s  Virginia  pole-» 
cat — its  defeription,  iii.  353. 

Skull-0,  name  of  the  whale  above  two  years  old 
vi.  1 8 1. 

Slut  berg,  in  Iceland,  there  dood  a declivity,  and  the 
earth  of  it  was  found  Hiding  down  the  hill  upon  the 
mbjacent  plain,  i.  148. 

Sleep,  with  fome  lower  animals,  takes  up  the  great<jjd 
part  or  their  lives — man  the  only  creature  requirino- 
itcep  from  double  motives,  for  the  refrefhment  of  the 
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mental,  and  of  the  bodily  frame — want  of  it  pro- 
duces madnefs — procured  to  man  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  to  other  animals — in  what  manner  deep 
fetters  us  for  hours  together,  according  to  Rohault — 
care  required  to  regulate  its  quantity,  and  why- 
bodily  labour  demands  a lefs  quantity  of  it  than 
mental — the  famous  Philip  Barrettier  flept  twelve 
hours  in  the  twenty-four — deep  to  fome  an  agree- 
able period  of  exiitence — queftions  treated  in  the 
fchools  to  thispurpofe — numberlefs  indances  of  per- 
. foils  who,  adeep,  performed  many  ordinary  duties 
of  their  calling ; and,  with  ridiculous  indudry,  com- 
pleted by  night,  what  they  failed  doing  by  day — 
remarkable  inftance  related  in  the  German  Ephe- 
, merides.  Sec  Arlotto , ii.  123  to  128. 

Slot,  term  for  the  print  of  the  hoof  of  the  dag — to 
. draw  on  the  dot,  a phrafe  among  hunters,  iii.  105. 

Sloth,  two  different  kinds  of  that  animal,  the  ai  and  the 
unan — defcribed — both  fecm  the  meaned  and  mod 
iil-formed  of  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud — then- 
food — formed  by  nature  to  climb — they  get  up  a 
tree  with  pain,  but  utterly  unable  to  defcend — drop 
from  the  branches  to  the  ground — move  with  im- 
perceptible downefs,  baiting  by  the  way — drip  a 
tree  of  its  verdure  in  lefs  than  a fortnight,  after- 
wards devour  the  bark,  and  in  a fhort  time  kill  what 
might  prove  their  fupport — every  dep  taken,  fends 
forth  a plaintive  melancholy  cry,  which,  from  fome 
refemblance  to  the  human  voice,  excites  a difpleaf- 
ing  pity — like  birds,  have  but  one  vent  for  propaga- 
tion, excrement,  and  urine — they  continue  to  live 
fome  time  after  their  nobler  parts  are  wounded,  or 
taken  away — their  note,  according  to  Kircher,  an 
afcending  and  defcending  hexachord,  uttered  only 
by  night — their  look  piteous,  to  move  compaffion  ; 
accompanied  with  tears,  that  diffuade  injuring  fo 
wretched  a being — one  fadened  by  its  . feet  to  a 
pole,  fufpended  acrofs  two  beams,  remained  forty 
days  without  meat,  drink,  or  deep— an  amazing  in- 
dance of  drength  in  the  feet  indanced,  iv.  315  to 
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Slow,  name  given^  by  fome  to  the  blind-worm.  Tit. 
204. 

Smell,  no  fubflance  now  known  in  the  world  has  a 
ftronger,  and  more  permanent  fmell  than  mufk,  in. 
82 — flrong  offenfive  fmell  of  foxes  often  the  caufe 
of  their  death,  300— of  the  weafel-kind,  kept  tame 
about  the  houfes  of  the  planters  in  America,  not 
very  offenfive,  356 — of  the  genett,  not  endured  by 
mice  and  rats,  360 — -the  mufky  not  properly  a cha- 
radleriftic  mark  of  any  kind  of  animal,  30. 

Smelling,  the  fenfe  in  which  man  is  moll  inferior  to 
other  animals — it  never  offends  them — flronger  in 
nations  abllaining  from  animal  food,  than  in  Euro- 
peans— Bramins  of  India  have  a power  of  fmelling, 
equal  to  what  is  in  other  creatures — can  fmell  water 
they  drink,  to  us  quite  inodorous — in  a Hate  of  na- 
ture ufeful,  not  in  our  fituation — gives  often  falfe  in- 
telligence— natives  of  different  countries,  or  diffe- 
rent natives  of  the  fame,  differ  widely  in  that  fenfe 
— inftances  of  it — mixtures  of  bodies  void  of  odour 
produce  powerful  fmells — mixtures  of  bodies  fepa- 
rately  difagreeable,  give  pleafant  aromatic  fmells — 
a flight  cold  blunts  all  fmelling — incurable  averfions 
to  fmells  formerly  agreeable,  retained  from  diforders 
— fmalleft  changes  in  man  make  great  alterations 
in  this  fenfe — antipathies  to  animals,  whofe  prefence 
is  perceived  by  the  fmell,  ii.  165  to  168- deli- 

cacy of  fmelling  in  birds  inftanced  in  ducks,  v.  j 1. 

Smile,  Fielding  afferts,  a perfon  with  a Heady  glaver- 
ing  fmile,  never  failed  to  prove  himfelf  a rogue,  ii. 
86. 

Snail,  fhell  of  the  garden-fnail,  in  what  manner  form- 
ed, vii.  3,  et  feq. 

Snail,  (fea)  a cartilaginous  fifh,  defcribcd,  vi.  261. 

Snail,  (garden)  is  furpriflngly  fitted  for  the  life  it  is  to 
live — organs  of  life  it  poflefies  in  common  with  ani- 
mals •,  and  what  peculiar  to  itfelf — every  fnail  at 
once  male  and  female ; and  while  it  impregnates 
another,  is  impegnated  in  turn— coupling  of  thefe 
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animals — hide  their  eggs  in  great  numbers  in  the 
earth,  with  great  folicitude  and  induftry — the 
growth  of  them — poffefled  of  the  power  of  mending 
the  ihell;  and  come  to  full  growth,  they  cannot 
make  a new  one — Swammerdam’s  experiment  to 
this  purpofe — their  food — fait  deftroys  them;  fo 
does  foot — a tortoife  in  a garden  banifhes  them  mod 
effectually — continue  in  a torpid  ftate  during  the 
feverity  of  winter — fo  great  their  multiplication  in 
fome  years,  that  gardeners  imagine  they  burft  from 
the  earth — wet  feafons  favourable  to  their  produc  - 
tion — fea-fnatl,  frejh-nxiater  J hail , and  land-fnail— 
common  garden- fnaiL  compared  with  the  frelh -water 
fnail,  and  fea-fnail— frefh-water  fnails  viviparous— 
bring  forth  young  alive,  with  fhells  upon  their  backs 
—experiment  made  by  Swammerdam  to  this  pur- 
pofe— at  all  times  of  the  year,  frelh-water  fnails 
opened,  are  pregnant  with  eggs,  or  with  living 
fnails,  or  with  both  together — fea-fnails  found  vivi- 
parous, others  lay  eggs — manner  in  which  the  fea- 
fnails  impregnate  each  other — different  orifices  or 
verges  of  fnails — the  difference  between  land  and 
fea-fnails— of  the  trochus  kind,  have  no  mouth — 
their  trunk — are  among  fnails,  as  the  tiger,  the  eagle, 
or  the  fhark,  among  beads,  birds,  and  fifhes — food 
of  all  fea-fnails  lies  at  the  bottom — of  fea-fnails, 
that  moft  frequently  fwimming  upon  the  furface, 
whofe  fhell  is  thinned,  and  moft  eafily  pierced,  is  the 
nautilus — its  defeription — nothing  feemingly  more 
impoflible,  yet  is  more  certain,  than  the  nautilus, 
fometimes  quitting  its  fhell,  and  returning  to  it  again 
—peculiarity  by  which  the  nautilus  is  moft  diftin- 
guifhed,  vii.  18  to  35. 

Snake,  continues  for  feveral  months  together  fubfift- 

ing  upon  a fingle  meal,  ii.  114 fnakes  deftroy 

mice,  iv.  68— the  only  animal  in  the  foreft  adven- 
turing to  oppofe  the  monkey — larger  fnakes  often 
winding  up  the  trees  where  they  refide,  and  happen- 
ing to  furprife  them  deeping,  fwallow  them  whole, 
before  they  have  time  to  make  defence,  206.  See 
Serpents. 

Snake, 
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Snthe,  (black)  Its  defcription,  and  food — are  oviparous, 
vii.  202,  203. 

Snipe,,  a water-bird  of  paffage — its  defcription,  vi.  21 
to  25. 

Snow,  inhabitants  of  places  where  fields  are  conti- 
nually white  with  fnow,  generally  become  blind 
before  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  i.  15 — its  melting 
produces  a conllant  breeze,  323. 

Snow-flips,  dreaded  by  travellers— a family  in  Ger- 
many lived  for  a fortnight  beneath  one  of  thefe, 
i.  149. 

Sobbing,  is  a figh  Itill  more  invigorated,  ii.  84. 

Sift-finned fifties,  their  defcription,  vi.  282  to  286. 

Sol  and  gooj'e,  belongs  to  the  northern  iflands ; in  greatest 
number  on  the  Bafs  ifland,  and  fubfifts  entirely  upon 
filh,  vi.  64  to  68.  See  Bafs,  and  Gannet. 

Soldier-crab,  like  a lobfter,  without  a fhell — a native 
of  the  Well  India  iflands' — defcription,  and  defcent 
from  the  mountains,  vi.  343. 

Solfatara,  a valley  near  Naples,  defcribed — exhibits 
the  appearance  of  an  earthquake  in  miniature,'!. 

-114.  ^ 

Sonorous  bodies;  thofe  who  make  the  tone  of  fuch 
bodies  to  depend  upon  the  number  only,  and  not 
the  force  of  its  vibrations,  miftake  an  effect  for  a 
caufe,  ii.  1 5 1 . 

Soot,  as  well  as  fait,  will  deitroy  fnails,  vii, -24. 

Sore,  name  the  hunters  give  the  buck  the  fourth  year, 

• iii.  1 1 8. 

Sard,  the  hunters  name  for  the  buck  the  third  year, 
iii.  1 18.  « 

Sorrel,  wood-forrel  boiled  up  with  milk,  by  the  Lap- 
landers kept  in  calks  under-ground,  to  be  eaten  in 
winter,  iii.  154. 

Sound,  conveyed  by  air,  is  loll  in  vacuo,  i.  312 — 
founding  bodies  of  two  kinds ; unelailic  returning  a 
fingle  found,  and  elaltic  rendering  a fuccelfion  of 
founds — undulations  in  elaltic  bodies,  taken  by  the 
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ear  as  one  continued  found,  while,  in  reality,  they 
make  many,  ii.  150 — thofe  whofe  differences  can 
moil  eafily  be  compared,  are  mod  agreeable,  153 
— thofe  muftcal  mod  pleafing,  which  are  mod  un- 
expected, 154 — laws  of  the  reflection  of  found  not 
fo  well  underflood  as  thofe  of  light,  15S — perfons 
of  a bad  ear  often  deceived  as  to  the  fide  whence 
found  comes— trumpets  made  to  encreafe  founds, 
160. 

Scarce,  risers  have  their  fource  in  mountains,  or  ele- 
vated lakes,  i.  187. 

Soutbminfier  mariltes  fo  over-run  with  an  army  of  mice, 
that  tr.e  grafs  was  eat  up  to  the  roots,  v.  133. 

Spa.arix.iVi!,  his  experiments  concerning  the  power  of 
reproduction  of  animals,  viii.  103. 

Spaniards,  the  only  people  of  Europe  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  the  aJs,  ii.  353. 

Spaniels,  iand  and  water,  the  offspring  of  the  beagle, 
tranfported  into  Spain  or  Barbary,  fo  altered,  and 
converted  there — a dog  of  the  generous  kind. — the 
land  fparfiel — the  water  fpaniel,  iii.  262. 

Spanijh  files,  defcribed ; their  ufe  in  medicine,  and  as 
bliflers,  viii.  75  to  77,  See  Cantbaris. 

Sparrows,  houfe  fparrow — various  birds  of  the  fpar- 
row  kind — their  food — fongflers'  of  this  clafs — theiF 

migrations,  v.  279  to  2-83 a male  and  its  mate, 

that  have  young,  deflroy  above -three* thoufand  cater- 
pillars in  a week,  vii.  37/). 

Sparrow-hawk,  one  of  the  bafer  race  of  hawks,  v.  107 
— taught  to  fly  at  game,  but  little  obtained  from  its 
efforts — lately  afferted,-  upon  refpeftable  authority, 
the  bolded  of  all  for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,  1 1 8. 

S partis,  the  fea-bream,  its  defcription,  vi.  279. 

Spawn,  different  feafons  forflfh  to  depofit  their  fpawn, 
vi.  163 — always  depolxted  in  particular  places, 
where  the  fun-beams  may  reach  them,  306. 

Spawning , peculiar  preparation  of  the  lamprey  for 
fpawning,  vi.  246. 
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Spears,  (burning)  a peculiar  kind  of  aurora  borealis/ 
»•  363- 

Spears,  the  horns  of  the  flag  the  third  year,  iii. 
105. 

Spermaceti,  the  oil  of  the  cachalot  eafily  converted  into 
that  concrete — efficacy  of  fpermaceti  in  medicine 
very  fmall — candles  made  of  it  fubftituted  for  wax, 
and  fold  cheaper,  vi.  197,  198. 

Spermaceti  whale.  The  Cachalot,  defcribed,  vi.  195. 

Spiders , in  South  America  and  Africa,  as  large  as  - 

fparrows,  ii.  6 the  fpider,  for  feveral  months 

together,  fubflfts  upon  a Angle  meal,  114. — chief  of 
our  native  fpiders  not  venomous — their  defcription, 
and  habitudes — the  Martinico  fpider’s  body  as  large 

' as  a hen’s  egg — manner  of  making  their  webs — 
Lifter  has  diftinguiftied  the  fexes  of  this  animal — 
their  coupling — their  number  of  eggs — their  bag  to 
depofit  their  eggs — their  parental  care — enemies  to 
each  other — experiment  made  by  Mr.  Reaumur  to 
turn  their  labours  to  the  advantage  of  man — gloves 
made  from  their  webs— found  it  impracticable  to 
rear  them,  vii.  22 7 to  239. 

Spiders,  (water)  inhabit  the  bottom,  yet  never  wet, 
but  incloied  in  a bubble  of  air,  furrounding  them  on. 
all  Tides,  vii.  240. 

Spinal  marrow  and  the  brain,  the  firft  parts  feen  begun 
in  the  embryo,  ii.  134. 

Spinous  clafs  of  fifties  already  extended  to  four  hundred 
forts,  vi.  271 — Gouan’s  fyitem  and  arrangement  of 
the  various  forts  of  fpinous  fifties,  274  to  286 — their 
general  leading  marks  and  difference  from  others, 
288 — of  thofe  which  live  in  the  ocean,  the  dorado 
the  moft  voracious,  3 io. 

Spirits  of  wine  flame  with  a candle,  not  with  a fpark, 

< i-  77- 

Spitsbergen,  belief  that  bodies  never  corrupt  there,  nor 
fuffer  any  apparent  alteration,  though  buried  for 
thirty  years,  ii.  252. 
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Sponges , opinion  of  count  Marfigli  about  them-— that 
of  Rumph  and  Juffieu  fet  in  a clearer  light  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  viii.  122,  123. 

Spoonbill,  defcriptions  of  the  European  and  American 
fpoonbill — its  manner  of  life,  vi.  5,  6. 

Sports,  one  peculiar  to  the  Italians,  in  which  horfes 
without  riders  run  againft  each  other,  ii.  325 — re- 
markable, on  horfeback,  among  the  grandees  of 
Guinea,  334. — of  wild  affes,  exhibited  in  Perfia,  346 

of  the  bird-catchers,  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the 

owl,  v.  131 — cock-fighting  in  China,  India,  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  all  over  the  Eaft,  the  fport 
of  kings  and  princes,  146 — of  hunting  the  tur- 
key in  Canada,  160. 

Spouts  of  water  at  fea  common  in  the  tropical  feas,  and 
fometimes  in  our  own — defcription  of  one  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  Tournefort — folutions  offered  for 
this  phcenomenon— --broken  by  guns  firing  bars  of 
iron  at  them,  which  finking  them,  the  water  falls 
from  them  with  a dreadful  noife,  and  no  farther 
mifchief—  thofe  called  typhons,  fometimes  feen  at  land, 
differs  from  thofe  at  fea  defcribed  by  mariners — 
defcription  of  that  obferved  at  Hatfield  in  York- 
fkire,  in  1687 — land-fpouts  fometimes  drop  in  a co- 
lumn of  water  at  once  upon  the  earth,  and  produce 
an  inundation — they  appear  in  the  calmeft  weather 
at  fea — facts  hill  wanting  to  form  a rational  theory 
of  them,  i.  364  to  369. 

Spout-holes,  in  the  cetaceous  tribe,  defcribed,  vL 
168. 

Springs,  of  water,  experience  alone  can  determine  the 
ufeful  or  noxious  qualities  of  every  fpring,  i.  159 — 
one  mentioned  by  Derham,  which  he  never  perceiv- 
ed to  be  diminifhed  in  the  greatefl  drought,  when  all 
ponds  in  the  country  were  dry  for  feveral  months, 
185. 

Squajh,  a ftinkard,  of  the  weafel  kind,  called  a pole- 
cat of  America — its  defcription — is  faid  to  eat  only 
the  brains  of  poultry— its  fcent  ftrong  enough  to 

reach 
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reach  half  a mile  round;  near  hand,  almoll  Hilling — 
a drop  of  the  feetid  difcharge  falling  into,  the  eye, 
might  blind  it  for  ever — dogs  abate  their  ardour 
when  they  meet  the  foetid  difcharge,  turn,  and  leave 
the  fquafii  mailer  of  the  field,  never  to  be  led  on 
again  — cows;  and  oxen  llrongly  affected  by  the 
flench ; and  provifions  fpoiled  by  it — with  planters 
and  native  Americans,  kept  tame  about  their  houfes  ; 
feldom  emitting  difagreeable  feents,  except  when 
injured  or  frighted — natives  eat  the  fielh,  taking 
care  to  clear  it  of  the  offenfive  glands,  iii.  333  to 
^ 357- 

Squinting,  many  in  fiances  of  fquinting  communicated 
by  a father  to  his  offspring,  ii.  219. 

Squirrel,  a ruminating  animal,  iii.  5 claffed  as  fuch 

by  Pierius,  iv.  3 — the  tails  are  extremely  long, 
beautiful  and  bulhy,  and  ferve  them  for  fevered 
purpofes — particularly  in  vaft  leaps  of  one  hundred 
yards  taken  from  tree  to  tree — when  the  animal  eats 
or  drefles  itfelf,  it  fits  ereit,  like  the  hare  or 'rabbit, 
making  ufe  of  its  fore  feet  as  hands— the  kind  has 
as  many  varieties  as  any  wild  animal ; enumeration 
of  fome — its  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds — when 
tamed,  is  apt  to  break  away  at  every  opportunity — 

. few  animals  lo  tender,  or  fo  unfit  for  a change  of 
abode — fome  live  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  feed 
on  vegetables  below,  where'  alfo  they  take  {bel- 
ter in  ftorms — delcription  of  its  qualities,  food,  and 
manfion — the  nell  lormed  among  large  branches,, 
where  they  fork  off  into  fmall — the  martin  deilrovs 
the  fquirrel,  then  takes  pofiefiion  of  its  manfion,  23 

to  35- 

Squirrels  are  in  heat  early  in  the  fpring,  vei  v diverting 
to  lee  the  female  then  feigning  an  efcape  from  the 
purfuit  of  two  or  three  males — nature  particular 
in  the  formation  of  thefe  animals  for  propagation — 
time  of  geftation — keeps  in  the  midlt  of  tallell  trees, 
and  Hums  the  habitation  of  men — the  tree  but 
touched  at  bottom,  they  quit  the  nell,  and  fly  to  ano- 
ther tree;  thus  travelling  with  eafe  along  the  tops 
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tf  the  foreft,  until  quite  out  of  danger — in  Lapland, 
vail  numbers  remove  from  one  part  to  another — . 
method  of  crofting  broad  rivers,  or  extenfive  lakes 
— they  have  a fharp  piercing  note,  and  another, 
more  like  the  purring  of  the  cat  when  pleafed— the 
Laplanders  eat  their  flefh — defcription  of  the  com- 
mon fort,  and  of  the  grey  Virginian  kind — the  Bar- 
bary ; Siberian  white  ; Carolina  black ; Brajilian ; 
little  ground  Carolina,  and  New  Spain  fquirrel — -flying 
fquirrel  more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe — 
its  food,  and  manlion,  iv.  30  to  35. 

Stag,  firft  in  rank  among  quadrupedes  ; its  elegant 
form  deferibed — no  obvious  difference  between  the 
internal  ftrudture  of  the  hag  and  the  bull,  but  to  a 
niceobferver — ruminates  not  fo  eafily  as. the  cow  or 
Jheep  ; reafon  why — manner  of  knowing  its  age — 
differs  in  fize  and  horns  from  a fallow-deer — increafe 
in  beauty  and  ftature  in  proportion  to  goodnefs  of 
palture,  enjoyed  in  fecurity — feldom  drinks  in  win- 
ter, and  lefs  in  fpring — different  colours  of  Hags 

how  watchfully  he  examines  an  enemy’s  approach 
— delighted  with  the  found  of  the  fhepherd’s  pipe 
— of  animals  natives  of  this  climate,  none  have  fuch 
a beautiful  eye  as  the  ftag — beauty  and  fize  of  horns 
mark  ftrength  .and  vigour — time  and  manner  of 
fnedding  them — fevere  cold  retards  the  fhedding — 
horns  increafe  in  thicknefs  and  height  from  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  age  to  the  eighth — (hedding  his  horns, 
hides  himfelf  in  folitudes  and  thickets,  and  ventures 
out  to  pafture  only  by  night — grow  differently  in 
Hags  from  (heep  or  cows — horns  found  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  foil — a miftake  that  horns  take 
colour  of  the  fap  of  the  tree  againft  which  they  are 
rubbed — Hag  caftrated  when  its  horns  are  off,  they 
never  grow  again ; the  fame  operation  performed 
when  they  are  on,  they  never  fall  off — one  tefticle 
only  tied  up,  he  lofes  the  horn  of  the  oppofite  fide — 
Mr.  Buffon  thinks  the  growth  of  the  horns  retarded 
by  retrenching  the  food — horns  refembled  to  a vegeta^- 
ble  fubltance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  the  ftag — 

time 
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time  of  feeling  impreflions  of  the  rut,  or  defire  of  co- 
pulation— effedts  the  rut  caufes— flag  lives  about 
forty  years — voice  in  the  time  of  rut  terrible ; and 
then  keeps  dogs  off  intrepidly — a flag  and  tiger  en- 
clofed  in  the  fame  area,  the  flag’s  defence  fo 
bold,  the  tiger  was  obliged  to  fly — the  flag  in  rut, 
ventures  out  to  fea  from  one  ifland  to  another,  and 
fwims  belt  when  fatteft,  iii.  86  to  98— —the  hind, 
or  female,  ufes  all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young 
from  him,  the  moft  dangerous  of  her  purfuers — men 
of  every  age  and  nation  made  the  flag  chafe  a fa- 
vourite purfuit — flags  remaining  wild  in  England, 
called  red-deer,  found  on  the  moors  bordering  Corn- 
wall and  Devonfhire — manner  of  hunting  flag  and 
buck  in  England— different  names  given  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages — terms  ufed  by  hunters  pur- 
fuing  the  flag — the  manner  of  knowing  the  track  of 
a flag;  and  that  of  a hind— he  changes  his  manner 
of  feeding  every  month ; in  what  manner — fwims 
againft  the  ftream — the  antient  manner  of  purfuing 
him — 'that  of  hunting  him — and  in  China — flag  of 
Corfica — a kind  called  by  the  antients  tragelaphus 
—Germans  call  it  bran-deer,  or  brawn-deer— a.  beau- 
tiful flag,  thought  a native  of  Sardinia,  though 
perhaps  of  Africa,  or  the  Eaft-Indies — its  ctefcription 
—flag  royal,  in  Mexico — of  Canada,  brought  into 
the  ftate  of  domeftic  tamenefs,  as  our  Iheep,  goats, 
and  black  cattle,  iii.  99  to  114. 

Staggard,  name  of  the  flag  the  fourth  year,  iii.  104. 

Stallions,  law  prohibiting  exportation  of  ftallions  and- 
mares ; and  another  fimilar,  obtained  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Athelftan,  ii.  339. 

Stanifaus,  the  exiled  king  of  Poland,  had  a dwarf  at 
his  court  in  Luneville — -defcribed,  ii.  234. 

Stare,  bird  claffed  with  the  thrufh  ; diflindlion  from  the 
reft  of  its  tribe — its  refidence — its  eggs— it  is  eafily 
taught  to  fpeak— its  food,  v.  287. 

Star-ffj,  general  defcription  of  the  tribe — fubftance  of 
their  bodies  almoft  as  foft  as  water — no  way  injured 
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by  (wallowing  (bells  almoft  of  a ftony  hardnefs— 
float  upon  the  fuface  of  the  fea,  and  in  the  dark  fend 
forth  a (hining  light,  refembling  that  of  phofphorus 
— called  fea-nettles — the  paffage  for  devouring  food, 
ferves  to  ejett  excrements — taken  and  put  into  fpirits 
of  wine,  continue  many  years  entire ; but  left  to 
influence  of  air,  in  four-and-twenty  hours  melted 
down  into  a limpid  offenfive  water — cut  in  pieces, 
every  part  furvives  the  operation,  becoming  a per- 
fe£l  animal,  endued  with  its  natural  rapacity,  viii. 
105  to  107. 

Starling,  time  of  migratton,  v.  29 — ‘Often  lays  eggs  in 
holes  deferted  by  the  wood-pecker,  223 — (lender- 
billed  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  living  upon  infefts, 
279- 

Stars,  fixed,  fuppofed  by  philofophers  funs  refembling 
that  which  enlivens  our  fyftem,  i.  6. 

Stars,  falling,  meteors,  or  un&uous  vapours  raifed  from 
the  earth,  kindled  and  fupported  in  the  air,  until 
they  fall  back  extingui(hed,  i.  363. 

Statues  of  antiquity,  fir  ft  copied  af;er  human  form,  now 
become  models  of  it,  ii.  97. 

Stature,  middle  in  men,  from  five  feet  five  to  five  feet 
eight  inches,  ii.  99 — caufe  of  different  ftatures,  218 — 
ordinary  of  men,  Mr.  Derham  obferves,  probably  the 
fame  now  as  at  the  beginning — many  corroborating 
proofs  of  this,  243. 

Stellaris,  came  given  by  the  Latins  to  the  bittern, 
vi.  5. 

Steno,  his  opinion  about  the  formation  of  the  incipient 
animal,  ii.  15. 

Stickleback,  the  gafterofteus  of  the  prickly- finned  tho- 
racic fort ; defeription  of  this  fi(h,  vi.  281 — this  fi(h 
appears  in  quantities  every  feventh  or  eighth  year  in 
the  river  Welland,  near  Spalding;  a man,  employed 
by  a farmer  to  take  them,  for  manuring  his  grounds, 
got,  for  a confiderable  time,  four  (hillings  a day,  felling 
them  at  a halfpenny  a bu(hel,  304. 

Stigmata,  holes  through  which  caterpillars  breathe — 
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famous  experiment  of  Malpighi  to  verify  this,  v ii. 

347>  348- 

StilicOfi,  his  two  daughters  betrothed,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  buried  with  much 
> finery,  found  eleven  hundred  years  after,  in  gqod 
prefervation,  excepting  the  pearls,  vii.  53. 

Stinkards,  name  given  by  our  failors  to  one  or  two 
animalk  of  the  weafelkind,  chiefly  found  in  Ame- 
rica, iii.  352 — and  by  the  fayages  of  Canada  to  the 
niufk-rat,  iv.  75. 

Stint,  fmaller  and  fhorter  billed  water  bird  of  the  crane 
kind,  vi.  21. 

Stoat,  the  ermine,  its  defeription,  iii.  .327. 

Stomach,  nature  has  contradled  the  ftomachs  of. ani- 
mals of  the  foreft,  fuitable  to  their  precarious  w ay 
of  living,  ii.  114 — proportioned  tp  the  quality,  of 
the  animal’s  food,  or  the  eale  of  obtaining  it — thofe 
who  chew  the  cud  have  four  ftomachs,  ii.  291,  and 

iii.  2- yet  feveral  of  thofe  have  but  two  in  Afri- 
ca, ii.  291 names  of  the  four  ftomachs — ftomach 

of  carnivorous  animals  fmall — thofe  of  ruminating, 
Prong  and  mufcular— of  infects,  compofed  of  mut- 

cular  fibres,  iii.  2 to  6 the  camel  has  a fifth 

ftomach,  as  a refervoir  of  water  for  occafional  ufe, 

iv.  284 — ■ — birds  have,  properly,  but  one  ftomach, 
yet  this  is  different  in  different  kinds,  v.  14 — that 
of  the  cuckoo  enormous,  reaches  from  the  brealt- 
bone  to  the  vent,  234.  See  Animals. 

Stone-chatter,  flender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kina, 

v.  279 — migrates,  282. 

Stone  of  Jhammoy,  generally  about  the  fize  of  a walnut, 
and  blackiih— formerly.  in  requeft  for  the  fame 
virtues  with  oriental  bezoar,  iii.  64. 

Stones,  fhower  of  ftones  and  other  matters  raifed  by 
ftorms  in  one  country,  carried  to  another,  fall  fud- 
denly  as  fhowers  of  rain,  i.  364. 

Stork,  a ruminating  bird,  iii.  5 — true  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  crane — are  birds  of  paflage — re- 
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turning  into  Europe  in  March — places  for  their 
neils — number  of  eggs — are  a month  in  hatching; 
and  their  young  excluded,  they  are  particularly  fe- 
licitous for  their  fafety — their  food  in  a great  mea- 
lure  frogs  and  ferpents — the  Dutch  attentive  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  ftork,  in  their  republic  the  bird 
protected  by  the  laws,  and  die  prejudices  of  the 
people — countries  where  found — ancient  Egypdans 
regard  for  this  bird  carried  to  adoration — the  an- 
cient ibis  fuppofed  the  fame  which  at  prefent  bears 
the  fame  name ; a bird  of  the  ftork  kind,  about  the 
fize  of  a curlew,  v.  340  to  343. 

Storms  foretold  by  the  barometer,  i.  328 — above  thair 
region,  all  is  calm  and  ferene — rife  to  the  tops  of 
the  high  eft  mountains — confirmed  by  thofe  who 
have  been  on  the  Andes,  ajid  by  the  deep  fnows 
that  crown  them,  329 — with  powerful  eftedts,  do 
not  fhew  great  fpeed,  332 — one  moll  dreadful  in 
Ilertfordfhire,  in  1697 — defcription  of  it,  349-  ■■ 
do  not  terrify  goats,  iii.  5c. 

Stove,  its  warmth  expeditious  for  hatching,  and  effi- 
cacious in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  per- 
fection, ii.  25. 

Strabifm , an  inequality  of  fight,  and  particular  call  of 
the  eye ; whence  it  proceeds,  ii.  1 44, 

Stream  of  rivers,  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  its  chan- 
nel is  diminifhed,  and  why,  i.  191 — the  furface 
fwifter  than  the  bottom,  and  why — iflands,  turn- 
ings, and  other  obflacles  retard  the  courfe  but  in- 
confiderably,  and  why,  192. 

Strength,  a juft  way  ofeftimating  human  ftrength,  by 
perfeverance  and  agility  of  motions — not  heredi- 
tary— prodigies  of  it  in  Milo,  and  alfo  in  Atha- 
natus — eftimation  of  ftrength  in  Maximin,  the  em- 
peror, deferibed — inftance  of  it  in  animals  by  the 
bulk  of  their  mufcles  very  fallacious ; thin  and  raw- 
boned  men  being  generally  ftronger  and  more 
powerful  than  thofe  feemingly  more  mufcular — 
women  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  men — of  man 
lefs  valuable  fince  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  of 
Vol.  VIII.  T * new 
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new  'machines,  and  the  application  of  the  power 
of  animals  to  the  purpofes  of  life — the  comparative 
ftrength  of  a horfe,  meafured,  not  by  what  he  can 
carry,  but  by  what  he  can  draw,  ii.  105  to  111  — 
of  the  inhabitants  round  the  poles  is  amazing, 
zoo. 

S/romateus,  a foft-finned  apodal  filh,  defcribed,  vi. 
283. 

Strutbopbagi,  feme  nations  fo  called  from  their  fond- 
nefs  for  the  flefh  of  the  ollrich,  v.  55 — their  me- 
thod "of  taking  it,  56. 

tuffs  made  of  hair  of  animals  about  Angora,  iii  54. — 
half  compofed  of  filk  forbid  to  be  worn  at  home,  as 
a luxurious  refinement,  vii.  378. 

Stunts , name  given  to  whales  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
vi.  1 8 1. 

Sturgeon,  a cartilaginous  filh,  of  a confiderable  fize, 
yet  flies  terrified  from  the  fmalleft  fifhes — its  de- 
feription — three  kinds  of  it — countries  of  Europe 
this  fifli  vifits  at  different  feafons — annually  afeends 
the  largeft  rivers  to  fpawn,  and  propagates  in  vaft 
numbers,  enjoying  the  viciflitude  of  frefh  and  fait 
water,  then  grows  to  an  enormous  fize,  almoft  to 
rival  the  whale — the  largeft  caught  in  Great  Britain 
taken  in  the  Efke,  where  frequently  found  weigh- 
ing four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — places  where 
caught  in  numbers — never  by  a bait,  always  in 
nets — their  food — whence  the  German  proverb. 
He  is  as  moderate  as  a Jhtrgecn — live  in  fociety 
among  themfelves  ; and  Gefner  has  feen  them  fhoal 
together  at  the  notes  of  a trumpet — ufual  time  of 
coming  up  rivers  to  fpawn — at  Pillau  the  fhores 
formed  into  diftridts,  and  allotted  to  companies  of 
fHherm.cn,  and  rented  fomc  for  three  hundred 
pounds  a year — nets  in  which  caught — in  the  wa- 
ter it  is  one  of  the  flrongeft  fifhes,  and  often  breaks 
the  rets  that  enclofe  it,  but  its  head  once  railed 
above  water,  its  adlivity  ccaies — has  broke  filher- 
men’s  legs  with  a blow,  of  its  tail— two  methods  of 
preparing  it — that  from  America  net  fo  good  as 
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from  the  north  of  Europe — caviar  made  with  thfr 
roe  of  all  kinds  of  fturgeon — manner  of  making  it, 
vi.  249  to  255. 

Sturmej,  the  captain  who  defcended  into  Penpark- 
hole,  where  remaining  five  hours,  coll  him  his  life, 
i.  61. 

Sucking-fjh,  the  remora,  flicks  to  the  fhark — alfo  call- 
ed the  fhark’s  pilot,  and  why,  vi.  222. 

Sucking-fjh,  the  echer.eis,  a foft-finned  thoracic  fifh, 
its  defcription,  vi.  284. 

SuSion,  from  whence  that  amazing'power  in- the  lam- 
prey arifes,  vi.  245. 

Sugar,  the  white  fort  in  the  tropical  climates  fome- 
times  full  of  maggots,  i.  293. 

Sulphur,  with  iron  filings,  kneaded  together  into  a 
pafte,  with  water,  when  heating,  produces  a flame, 
i.  71. 

Sun,  mock-fans  and  other  meteors  fecn  in  the  Alps, 

i.  134 — in  the  polar  regions,  352 — reflected  upon 

oppofite  clouds,  appear  like  three  or  four  real  funs 
in  the  firmament— real  fun  always  readily  known 
by  fuperior  brightnefs — the  rainbow  alfo  different 
in  thofe  countries,  361,  362 its  warmth  effica- 

cious in  biinging  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfec- 
tion, ii.  Z5 — not  eafy  to  conceive  how,  it  whitens 
wax  and  linen,  and  darkens  the  human  complexion, 

ii.  217. 

Sun  fijh,  an  anomalous  cartilaginous  fifh,  like  a bulky 
head,  its  defcription,  wi.  258. 

Surf  of  the  fa,  name  the  mariners  give  the  l ifing  waves 
breaking  againil  the  fhore,  i.  255. 

Surinam  rat,  the  phalanger,  a fmall  monkey,  deferibed, 
iv.  232. 

Surinam  toad,  the  pipal,  a hideous  toad,  its  deferip- 
tion,  vii.  99. 

Surmalot,  with  Mr.  Buffon,  the  great- rat,  a hateful 
rapacious  creatare,  deferibed,  iv.  61. 

T 2 Surtnulet, 
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’Surtnulet,  the  mullus,  a fpinous  fifh,  its  defcription, 
. vi.  280. 

Swallows,  time  of  their  migrations — departure  of  fome, 
and  retreat  of  others  into^old  wails,  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  winter,  wrap  the  migrations  of  birds  in 
great  obfcurity,  v.  34— experiment  of  Mr.  Buffon 
to  this,  purpoie,  35 — with  us  birds  ofpaffage  ; breed 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  ifiand  of  java,  and  never 
difappear,  283  — houfe-fwallow — characieriftics  of 
the  fwallow- tribe — their  food — have  the  greateft 
fwiftnefs  and  agility — at  the  end  of  September  they 
depart ; fome  feeble  wretched  families,  compelled 
to  ftay,  perifh  the  fir  ft  cold  weather — thofe  migra- 
ting firft  feen  in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, having  performed  their  journey  in  {even  days 
— fometimes  feen,  interrupted  by  contrary  winds, 
wavering  in  their  courfe  at  fea,  and  lighting  upon 
the  fhips  in  their  paffage — a doubt  whether  all  fwal- 
lows  thus  migrate,  or  fome  other  of  this  fpecies 
externally  alike,  and  internally  different,  be  dif- 
ferently affedled  by  the  approach  of  winter — ob- 
lervations  made  to  this  purpoie  by  Reaumur,  Frifch, 
and  Klein — indicate  approaching  change  of  wea- 
ther— their  nefts,  and  thofe  they  build  on  the  coafts 
of  China  and  Coromandel — Chinefe  pluck  them 
from  rocks,  and  fend  great  numbers  into  the  Eaft 
Indies  for  fale— - -gluttons  efteem  them  great  delica- 
cies diffolved  in  chicken  or  mutton  broth — die 
number  of  their  eggs,  308  to  315. 

Swallows  of  Ternate,  or  God’s  birds,  the  bird  of  para- 
dife,  deferibed,  v.  230. 

Swammerdam,  lent  attention  to  teftaceous  animals,  al- 
moft  exceeding  credibility ; has  excelled  the  infefts 
he  differed,  in  patience,  induftry,  and  perfeverance, 
vii.  1 6. 

Swan,  a ftately  web-footed  water-fowl ; though  an  in- 
different figure  upon  land,  is  beautiful  in  the  water 
— doubt  whether  the  tame  kind  be  in  a ftate  of  na- 
ture— none  found  in  Europe — the  wild  fwan,  though 
itrongly  refembling  it  in  colour  and  form,  yet  ano- 
ther 
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ther  bird — differences  between  wild  and  tame  fwans 

— confidered  a high  delicacy  among  the  ancients 

the  tame  mold  filent,  the  wild  has, a loud  and  dif- 
agreeable  note— from  thence  called  the  hooper— ac- 
counts fufficient  to  fufpend  an  opinion  of  its  mufical 

abilities — their  food,  neil,  and  number  of  eggs a 

blow  with  the  pinion  breaks  a man’s  leg  or  arm 

two  months  hatching,  and  a year  growing  to  proper 
ftze — longed  in  the  Ihell  of  any  bird— faid  to  live 
three  hundred  years— by  ad  ad  of  Edward  IV.  the 
fon  of  the  king  was  allowed  to  keep  a fwan,  and  no 
others,  unlefs  poffeffed  of  five  marks  a year— punifh- 
ment  for  taking  their  eggs,  was  imprifonment  for  a 
year  and  a day,  and  fine  at  the  king’s  will— places 
which  abound  with  them,  vi.  ioi  to  10B. 

Swarms  of  a bee-hive,  feveral  fvvarms  in  the  year,  the 
firfl  always  the  belt  and  moll  numerous,  viii.  25. 

Sweden,  affes  a fort  of  rarity  in  Sweden,  ii.  333. 

Sweetmeats,  in  tropical  climates,  expofed  by  day  in  the 
lun,  to  prevent  their  putrifying  by  the  night  air,  i. 
293. 

Swift,  a bird  of  the  fwallow  kind;  peculiar  pofition 
of  the  toes,  v.  308. 

S Miftneji  of  favages,  many  furprifing  dories  about  it, 
ii.  roj — of  the  zebra,  a proverb  among  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguefe,  362. 

Switzerland,  the  peafants  kill  a cow  for  their  own 
table,  fait  and  hang  it  up,  to  preferve  as  a delicacy 
the  year  round,  iii.  8. 

Sword-fijb,  the  xiphias,  its  defeription,  vi.  277 — its 
terrible  encounters  with  the  whale  deferibed,  183, 
et  fq. 

Siagujh,  called  by  Mr.  Buffon  the  caracal  of  the  lynx- 
kind,  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  rcfembles  the 
ounce  in  fize,  iii.  239 — met  with  only  in  warm 
tropical  climates — ufed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ounce,  for  hunting — called  alfo  the  lion’s  provider; 
and  faid  when  it  calls  him  to  purfue  prey,  its  voice 
rcfembles  that  of  a man  calling  another — one  fent 
T 3 over 
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over  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  could  not  endure  the 
change  of  climate— has  killed  a large  dog  in  fingle 
combat ; yet  remarkable  for  cowardice  — how  it 
makes  the  gazelle  and  antelope  eafy  preys  to  the 
hunters,  iii.  246,  et  feq. 

Syngujhes,  carnivorous  animals,  like  the  jackall  and 
wolf ; hunt  in  packs,  and  encourage  each  other  by 
their  cries,  ii.  296 its  defcription,  iii,  239. 

Symmetry,  and  proportion  of  the  human  body,  ii.  72. 

Sympathetic,  affe&ion  of  yawning,  ii.  83. 

Synovia,  a lubricating  liquor  in  the  joints,  fo  called  by 
anatomifts,  ii.  100. 

Syria  and  Palefiine,  mod  of  their  citie8*  deftroyed  in 
1182  by  an  earthquake,  i.  103. 

Syfiem,  in  what  manner  the  harmony  of  our  planetary 

fyftem  is  preferved,  i.  4 very  ufeful  in  natural 

hiltory — books  containing  them,  ufeful  to  be  con- 
futed, but  unneceflary  to  be  read — that  of  Linnatus 
deferves  the  preference — faults  of  fyftematic  writers 
in  natural  hiftory,  ii,  266  to  269 — what  has  given 
birth  to  the  variety  of  fyftcms  in  natural  hillory, 
275.  See  Goua?i. 

T. 

Tallies,  ftreaked  cats,  to  which  the  civet’s  colour  is 
compared,  iii.  362. 

Tcyacu,  the  peccary,  an  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  pecu- 
liar for  a lump  upon  its  back,  with  glands  difcharg- 
ing  a mulky  fubftance,  iii.  169. 

Tail,  ufe  made  of  it  by  the  whale — is  about  twenty- 
four  feet  broad,  vi.  176. 

Tails  of  Iheep  a foot  broad,  and  weighing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds,  fometimes  fupported  by  a board 
upon  wheels,  iii.  44. 

Talapoin,  eighth  diviiion  of  monkies  of  the  ancient 
continent — its  defcription,  iv\  22a. 

Talons, 
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Talons,  ill  what  manner  produced  in  animals,  ii.  93, 

Tamaim,  a monkey  of  the  fecond  fort  of  the  fagoini 
kind — delcription,  iv.  222. 

Tamandua,  an  ant-bear,  larger  and  fmaller,  live  upon 
ants — their  defcription,  iv.  310 ,etjetf. 

Tamis-bird,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea  hen,  dc- 
fcribed,  v.  172. 

Tc.mris,  the  Don,  a principal  river  of  Europe,  parting 

it  from  Afia,  i.  195 affords  great  numbers  of 

flurgeon,  vi.  251* 

7'a/irec,cf  the  hedge-hog  kind,  different  enough  to 
conftitute  another  fpecies— covered  with  prickles, 
though  mixed  with  hair — does  not  defend  itfelf  by 
rolling  up  in  a ball — only  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
— deeps  feveral  months,  and  loves  to  be  near  water 
— in  the  torpid  date,  its  hair  falls  off — Indians  con- 
fider  its  fleih  a delicacy,  iv.  99  to  ior. 

Tapeti.  See  Rail  it  (Bralilian),  iv.  51. 

Tapsr,  the  larged  animal  of  America,  no  way  compa- 
rable in  lize  to  tiie  elephant  of  Africa,  ii.  305—— 
confidered  as  the  hippopotamos  of  the  new  continent 
• — its  defcription — refides  in  the  water — its  food— 
its  fleih  thought  a delicacy,  iv.  305,  306. 

fb;-,  ufed  by  the  Laplanders  for  all  diforders  of  the 
rein-deer,  iii.  157. 

Tarantula , the  bite  of  this  animal,  and  its  cure  by 
mufic,  all  a deception— indance  of  it,  ii.  157  — 
native  of  Apulia  in  Italy — defcription — its  bite  not 
attended  witb  dangerous  fymptoms — fables  of  its 
virulence,  vii.  241,  242. 

T arcel,  name  falconers  give  the  male  bird  of  prey  . 
and  why,  v,  76.  ’ 

Tariguagua,  ruggednefs  of  read  from  it  up  to  the  An- 
des, not  eafdy  deferibed,  i.  138. 

TarndJJ'ar,  great  bird  in  the  Ead  Indies,  no  other  than 
the  condor,  v.  9J. 

Tamer,  firfl  dividon  of  dogs  of  the  generous  kind, 
ufed  for  hunting,  iii.  265. 

T 4 Tarjtcfyt 
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Tarfier,  a monkey,  laft  of  the  clafs  of  the  oppoflum 
kinds — its  defcription — why  fo  called,  iv.  233. 

Tartars,  their  religion  confifts  in  part  by  managing 
their  whilkers — they  waged  a bloody  war  with  the 
Perfians  as  infidels,  not  giving  their  whilkers  the 
orthodox  cut,  ii.  88 — the  Ofiiac,  a race  travelled 
down  from  the  North,  and  originally  fprung  from 
minute  lavages,  2c  1 — Samoeid,  firft  dillindt  race 
of  men  round  the  pole,  deferibed,  1 96. 

Tartary,  in  general,  comprehends  great  part  of  Alia 
— defcription  of  natives  and  manners,  ii.  202. 

Tajle,  in  all  fubllances,  on  mountain  tops,  aud  valley 

bottoms,  i.  313 to  determine  fomewhat  upon 

the  nature  of  talles,  bodies  to  be  tailed  muil.  be 
moiliened,  or  dilfoived  by  faliva,  to  produce  a len- 
fation  ; the  tongue  and  body  to  be  tailed,  being  dry, 
no  tafte  enfues — talles  rendered  agreeable  by  habit 
— relilhof  talles  llronger  in  children  than  in  perfons 
advanced  in  life — higheft  epicure  has  the  moll  de- 
praved talle,  ii.  168,-169. 

Tat  on,  or  armadilla,  a quadrupede  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, covered  with  {hells,  iv.  116.  See  Armadillo. 

Tatu-apara,  firll  of  the  kinds  of  armadilla  — the 
lecond,  the  tatou  of  Ray,  or  die  encoubert  of  Mr. 
Bufton — the  third,  the  tatuette  — their  diverfiiies 
deferibed,  iv.  1 24. 

Teal,  fmallell  bird  of  die  duck-kind,  dillinguilhed,  vi. 

Ii6. 

Teats,  great  variety  of  them  in  animals — their  form, 
and  how  placed,  ii,  94. 

Teeth  in  cows,  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw — 
manner  of  renewing  them,  iii,  10. 

Teeth,  coloured,  the  paffion  for  them  in  China  and 
Japan — in  fome  parts  of  India  black  teeth  dchred 
with  ardour,  ii.  70 — teeth  of  animals  various — how 

' formed  in  man,  92 of  the  elephant.  Hied  like 

horns  of  deer,  or  obtained  after  death,  not  yet 
known — natives  of  Africa  find  them  in  their  forells, 

iv.  263 of  the  narwhal  furpafles  ivory,  vi.  192 

— aferibed 
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— afcrihed  to  a different  animal — curiofity,  and  the 
defire  of  fcarce  things,  made  them  very  valuable  a 
century  ago,  194 — the  white  fliark  is  faid  to  have 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  teeth,  216. 

what  the  hunters  call  the  doe  the  (econd  year, 
iii.  118.. 

Tejuguacu,  toekav,  and  cordyle,  all  of  the  lizard  kind, 
gradually  lefs,  till  up  the  chafm  between  the  croco- 
dile and  the  African  iguana,  vii.  136. 

Teinpcfts,  loudeft  formed  by  united  contributions  of 
minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  encreafing  the 
llreams  of  air  fleeting  round  the  globe,  i.  315 — fre- 
quent under  the  tropics,  and  a fpace  beyond  them— 
tempefls  of  Tandy  deferts  raifed  in  one  country,  and 
depofited  on  another,  332 — in  Arabia  and  Africa 
defcribed,  338. 

Tendrae,  an  animal  lefs  than  a mole,  different  from 
the  hedge-hog,  and  a different  fpecies — defcription 
— grunt  like  hogs,  and  love  to  be  near  water — they 
multiply  in  numbers  — ileep  feveral  months  — its 
fiefh  a great  delicacy  with  the  Indians,  iv.  99  to 
101. 

! Teneriffe , (the  peak  of)  computed  a mile  and  a half 
perpendicular  from  the  furface  of  the  Tea,  i.  142. 

Tenerife,  (ifland  of)  the  art  of  embalming  preferved 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  when  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  ii.  249. 

Ternate,  a Molucca  ifland,  its  fwallow  taken  for  the. 
bird  of  Paradife,  v.  230. 

Tejlaceous  fubflances  in  variety  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  heart  of  marble,  i.  17. 

Thales  the  philofopher,  held  all  things  made  of  water, 
i.  134. 

Thames  water,  and  that  of  the  Indus,  moll  light  and 
wholefome,  i.  158. 

Theories  of  the  earth,  thofe  of  the  mofl  celebrated 
authors,  i.  21. 

Theory  of  evaporation,  for  the  formation  of  clouds,  i. 

T 5 —534-. 
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345 — other  theories  upon  that  fubjeCl,  343 

theory  of  fympathy,  of  father  Mallebranche,  beau- 
tiful upon  monitrous  productions,  ii.  226. 

'[ Therafia , an  ifland  appeared  unexpectedly  to  mariners 
on  other  purfuitr,  i.  1 1 6. 

'Thermometer,  meafures  heat  and  cold  by  a fixed  ftandard 
— defcription,  i.  164.  See  Blood,  iv.  43. 

Theffaly,  the  horfes  there  reputed  excellent  for  war,  ii. 

336- 

Theutys,  a prickly-finned  abdominal  fifh — defcription 
of  it,  vi.  282. 

Thibet , the  mufk  from  thence  reckoned  the  belt — fells 
at  fourteen  fhillings  the  ounce,  iii.  85 the  pea- 

cock there  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion, v.  158. 

Thoracic  fjh,  that  which  has  the  ventral  fins  direCtly 
under  the  peftoral  fins,  vi,  275. 

Thouloufe,  bodies  buried  in  the  monaftery  of  Cordeliers 
in  that  city,  do  not  putrify,  ii.  253. 

Throat  of  the  great  Greenland  whale  is  fo  narrow,  that 
any  animal  larger  than  a herring  could  not  enter, 
vi.  182 — but  that  of  the  cachalot  can  with  great 
eafe  fwallow  an  ox,  196 — that  of  the  fhark  moil 
amazing,  215. 

Thrujh,  a flender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v. 
279 — its  diftinftion  from  all  of  the  kind — its  long 
very  fine — the  largeft  of  the  tribe  with  a mufical 
voice — its  food,  284,  285. 

Thumb-footed  fhell-iifh,  teftacecus,  defcribed,  vii.  59. 

Thunder , Ulloa  heard  it  rolling  beneath  him,  when 
upon  the  Andes,  i.  1 4-1 — its  cloud  always  moves 
againft  the  wind,  329 — a found  produced  by  the 
oppofition  of  two  clouds,  and  continued  by  reverbe- 
rated echo,  348 — thunder  clears  the  air,  and  kills 

infeCts  noxious  to  vegetation,  349 refembled  by 

the  roaring  of  the  lion  heard  in  the  night,  and  re- 
echoed by  the  mountains,  iii.  208. 

Thurcid 
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ThuroiJ cartilage  forms  a lump  upon  the  wind-pipe  in 
men,  not  feen  in  women,  ii.  93. 

Tides,  the  moll  obvious  motion  of  the  fea — with  Pliny* 
were  influenced  partly  by  the  lun,  and  in  a greater 
degree  by  the  moon — Kepler  firil  conjectured  attrac- 
tion the  principal  caufe  of  them — the  precife  man- 
ner difeovered  by  Newton — high  tides  happen  at 
the  fame  time,  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  globe,  where 
waters  are  fartheft  from  the  moon — folar  and  lunar 
tides — greateit  in  fyzigies,  leaft  in  quadratures — 
flows  llrongell  in  narroweft  places — Mediterranean, 
Baltic,  and  Black  Sea,  no  fenfible  tides,  the  gulph 
of  Venice  excepted ; and  why — higher  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  ocean — greateft  at 
the  river  Indus,  rifing  thirty  feet — remarkably  high 
on  the  coaits  of  Malay,  in  the  ftreights  of  Sunda, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  along  the 
coaft  of  China  and  Japan,  at  Panama,  and  in  the 
gulf  of  Bengal — thole  at  Tcnquin  moll  remarkable 
in  the  world ; one  tide,  and  one  ebb,  in  twenty-four 
hours;  twice  in  each  month  no  tide  at  all — in  the 
ftreights  of  Magellan  it  rifes  twenty  feet,  flows  fix 
hours,  and  the  ebb  lafts  but  two  hours,  i.  233  to 
242. 

Tiger,  leaps  twenty  feet  at  a fpring,  ii.  295 often 

bigger  than  the  lion — nothing  tames  it — perfectly 
refembles  the  cat,  iii.  216,  220— -three  forts  in 
Sundah  Rajah’s  dominions,  222 — the  royal  tiger- 
carries  a buffalo  over  its  (boulder  to  its  den,  223 — 
attacks  the  lion,  209 — defeated  by  a flag,  98 — 
taught  to  defend  herds,  184 — (aid  to  follow  the 
rhinoceros  for  its  excrements,  218  — other  tales 
about  it,  225 — under  Auguftus,  a tiger  an  extraordi- 
nary fight — the  fpccies  fcarcc — opinion  of  Varo, 
that  it  was  never  taken  alive,  224 — the  ancients 
commended  it  for  beauty  among  quadrupedes,  equal 
to  that  of  the  peacock  aniong  birds,  215 — fup- 
pofed  to  bring  forth  four  or  five  young  at  a time, 
224 — exprefles  his  refentment  as  the  lion — the  (kin 
clleemcd  in  the  Eaft,  particularly  in  China,  225 — 
T 6 battle 
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battle  of  one  tiger  and  three  elephants  at  Siam  de- 
fcribed,  221 — another  between  a tiger  and  a croco- 
dile, 229 — the  red  tiger,  Mr.  Buffon’s  cougar,  226 
■ — common  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America — the  flelh  fuperior  to  mut- 
ton, 230 — and  efteemed  by  the  negroes  as  a dainty, 
275* 

Tiger-cat,  or  cat-a-mountain,  the  ocelot  of  Mr.  Buf- 
fon — a beautiful  animal,  iii.  237. 

Tigris,  a great  river  in  Afia,  loft  under  mount  Taurus, 
i.  209. 

Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  famous  for  the  fineft  horfes 
in  ftze  and  beauty,  ii.  327. 

Tipula,  (water)  of  the  fecond  order  of  infers — defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  vii.  325. 

Tipula,  long  legged  gnat,  defcription  of  this  infedl — 
only  difference  between  it  and  the  gnat,  viii.  84. 

Tit  motif e,  a Bender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind, 
v.  279.  ^ 

Toad,  fome  bigger  than  ducks,  ii.  6 their  flelh 

eaten  as  a delicacy  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  iii.  275 

differences  between  the  frog  and  it,  as  to 

figure  and  conformation,  vii.  67,  68 — their  nature, 
appetites,  and  food — coupling— difficulty  in  bring- 
ing forth — curious  particulars  relating  to  this  ani- 
mal— one  fwallowing  a bee  alive,  the  ftomach  flung, 
and  the  infeft  vomited  up  again — toads  not  veno- 
mous— accounts  of  toads  taken  inwardly— a harm- 
lefs,  defencelefs  creature,  and  unvenomous — torpid 
in  winter — retreat  then— difficult  to  be  killed — lives 
for  centuries  in  a rock,  or  within  an  oak,  without 
accefs,  nourilhment,  or  air,  and  yet  found  alive  and 
perfedt — accounts  of  this  — toads  fuck  cancerous 
breafts,  and  perform  a cure — progrefs  of  this  opera- 
tion— the  rubeth,  the  land-toad,  alone  has  the  pro- 
perty of  fucking — doubtful  whether  they  die  by  in- 
ternal or  external  application  of  the  cancerous  mat- 
ter— varieties  of  the  animal — defcription  of  the 
Surinam  toad,  called  pipal,  vii.  84  to  99  — one 

taken 
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taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a fnake  at  lord  Spencer's, 
vii.  151. 

Tococo,  fort  of  cry,  given  as  a name  in  Canada  to  the 
flamingo?  and  why,  vi.  15. 

Toes,  ufually  four  in  all  animals  of  the  poultry  kind ; 
in  a fpecies  of  cock  amount  to  five,  v.  14.3. 

Tenures,  a city  in  the  country  of  Liege,  formerly  en- 
compafled  by  the  fea,  and  at  prefent  thirty-five 
leagues  diflam  from  it,  i.  257. 

Tongue,  of  the  rein-deer,  a great  delicacy,  iii.  155 . 

the  flamingo’s  much  celebrated,  and  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  bird,  vi.  14 — of  the  great  Greenland 
whale,  fills  feveral  hoglheads  with  blubber,  vi.  177. 

Tornado,  a formidable  tempeft,  fo  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards— its  defcription  and  dreadful  efFedts,  i.  337. 

7 orpedt,  its  defcription — by  an  unaccountable  power, 
the  inftant  touched,  even  with  a flick,  when  imme- 
diately taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  numbs  the  hand  and 
arm,  or  whole  body — the  fhock  refembles  an  elec- 
trical ftroke  ; fudden,  tingling,  and  painful  — ac- 
count by  Kempfer  of  numbnefs  produced  by  it — he 
believes  holding  in  the  breath  prevents  the  vio- 
lence ; implicit  belief  of  efficacy  would  be  painfully 
undeceived — this  power  not  exerted  upon  every  oc- 
cafion — trials  by  Reaumur  to  this  purpofe — opi- 
nions concerning  the  caufe  of  this  flrange  effedl — 
the  filh  dead,  the' power  deftroyed,  then  handled  or 
‘ eaten  with  fecurity — the  power  not  extended  to  the 
degree  fome  believe,  reaching  the  fifliermen  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  or  numbing  fiih.es  in  the  fame  pond 
— ridiculous  excefs  of  this  numbing  quality  in  the 
hiflory  of  Abyflinia,  by  Godignus  — Lcrenzini, 
from  experiments,  is  convinced  the  power  rcfides 
in  two  thin  mufcles  of  the  back — feveral  fifhes  have 
acquired  the  name  of  torpedo,  poflefled  of  the  fame 
quality — Moore’s  and  Condamine’s  accounts  of 
them,  vi.  237  to  242.  - 

Tortoife,  ranked  among  cruftaceous  filhes,  though  fupc- 
rior  to  them  all — amphibious,  according  to  Seba— 

diflinguiflied 
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diftinguifhed  in  two  clafies,  the  land  tortoife,  and  the 
fea  turtle — differ  more  in  habits  than  conformation 
— defeription — principal  didin&ions — varieties  are, 
trunk-turtle , loggerhead,  hanjus-bill,  and  green-turtle 
— the  fhell  never  changes,  and  growing  with  the 
body,  is  formed  in  pieces — all  generally  found  in 
warm  countries  without  retiring — a defence  againll 
dangerous  attacks — the  blood  warm  and  red— how 
circulated — turtle  larger  than  tortoife — weighs  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds — ancients  fpeak  of  fome 
of  amazing  fizes — live  to  eighty  and  a hundred 
and  twenty  years — can  live  without  limbs,  head,  or 
brain,  proved  by  experiments  of  Redi — moves  with 
great  weight  upon  it — hears  didin&ly,  by  means  of 
an  auditory  conduit  opening  into  the  mouth — figns 
when  ill  fituated,  and  dieds  tears  when  didreflec — 
torpid  during  winter,  deeping  in  fome  cave,  and 
breathing  imperceptibly — account  of  a land  tortoife 
caught  in  a canal  at  Amfterdam — and  of  a turtle  in 

the  Loire  in  1 729,  vi.  346  to  370 the  food  chiefly 

vegetables,  though  believed  to  eat  infefts,  fnails, 
and  bugs,  vi.  358,  vii.  24.  See  Turtle. 


Toucan,  a bird  of  the  pie  kind,  has  a bill  as  large  as  its 
body — of  five  varieties  ; the  red-beaked  deferibed — 
its  food — pepper  voided  unconcofted  by  the  toucan, 
preferred  to  that  frefh  gathered — Pozzo  bred  one 
tame — its  habits  and  food — has  birds,  men,  monkies, 
and  ferpents  to  guard  agaihd — fcoops  out  its  ned 
into  the  hollow  of  fome  tree,  leaves  fcarce  room  to 
go  in  and  out,  and  with  its  great  beak  guards  that 
entrance — found  only  in  warm  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  valued  for  its  tender  and  nourifhing 
flelli,  and  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the 
bread,  the  fkin  of  which  the  Indians  dry  and  glue  to 
their  cheeks  for  beauty,  v.  214  to  218. 

Touch,  thofe  parts  of  the  body  mod  exercifed  in  touch- 
ing, acquire  the  greated  degree  of  accuracy — the 
fingers,  by  long  habit,  not  from  a greater  quantity 
of  nerves,  become  maders  in  the  art,  ii.  170. 

Tournefort,  See  Spouts,  i.  364. 

* Trachinus , 
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Tracbinus,  the  weever,  a prickly-finned  jugular  fifh, 
defcribed,  vi.  278. 

Tracbipterus,  the  fabre,  a prickly-finned  thoracic  fifh 
— its  defcription,  vi.  281. 

Track  of  a flag,  manner  of  knowing  it,  and  that  of  a 
hind,  iii.  106. 

Trade,  of  hair  of  animals,  driven  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Angora,  iii.  54. 

Tragelaphus,  name  of  a flag  with  the  ancients — found 
in  the  forefts  of  Germany,  and  called  by  the  natives 
bran  deer,  or  the  brown  deer,  iii.  1 13. 

T raps  for  horfes,  ufed  by  the  Arabians  for  the  wild 
fort,  ii.  319  — for  wild  afles,  alfo  ufed  in  the 

Archipelago,  3 46 for  mice,  defcribed  in  variety 

by  Gefner,  iv.  69. 

T reach,  food  for  bees  during  winter,  when  robbed  of 
their  honey,  viii.  14. 

Trees,  (fofiil)  in  the  body  of  folid  rocks,  and  deep 
under  the  earth  upon  which  they  once  grew — con- 
jetturcs  upon  this  fubjedl,  i.  45 — found  in  quan- 
tities at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nefs  in  Flanders,  at 
the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  262 — laying  twenty  feet 
deep  under  ground  for  many  ages,  becomes  hard 
and  tough,  proofs  of  alternate  overflowings  and 

defertions  of  the  fea,  265 ufually  of  the  largeft: 

kinds  in  wide  uncultivated  wildernefles,  in  the  ftate 

of  rude  nature,  ii.  9 the  banana  and  plantane, 

fo  immenfe,  as  to  be  inimically  inhabited  by  mon- 
kies, fnakes,  and  birds  of  moft  delightful  plumage, 
v.  225 age  known  by  the  number  of  their  cir- 

cles, vi.  159. 

Trembley,  firfl:  difcovered  in  the  polypus  the  power  of 
reproduction  in  animals,  viii.  103.  See  Polypus. 

Tricburus,  a prickly-finned  apodal  filh  of  a fword-like 
form,  defcribed,  vi.  277. 

Trigla,  the  gurnard,  of  the  fpinous  kind,  defcription 
of  this  filh,  vi.  280.  •' 

Trocbus , the  fnails  of  that  kind  have  no  mouth— their 

trunk 
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trunk — are  among  fnails,  what  the  tiger,  eagle,  or 
fhark  are  among  hearts,  birds,  or  fifhes,  vii.  31. 

Troglodyte  of  Bontius,  is  the  ouran-outang,  or  wild 
man  of  the  woods,  iv,  177. 

Troglodytes,  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Arabia  lias 
a paffage  through  it  made  by  a difruption,  as  if 
artificial,  i.  146. 

Tropical feat,  are  thofe  in  which  fpouts  are  feen  verv 
commonly,  i,  364 — under  them,  and  for  a good 
fpace  beyond,  temperts  are  frequent,  and  their  e thefts 

anticipated,  332 fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  the  native 

fpot  of  man,  and  the  northern  climates  only  places 
ot  fojourning  for  th  m — an  argument  fufficing  to 

prove  the  contrary,  ii.  221 the  climates  fo  hot, 

dogs  in  procefs  of  time  lofe  the  delicacy  of  their 
fcent  entirely,  and  why,  iii.  243. 

f rumpets,  encreafe  founds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
telefcope  does  bodies— perfons  hard  of  hearing  find 
the  fame  advantage  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this 
puipofe,  that  the  lhort-fighted  perfons  do  from 
glafles ; were  they  farther  enlarged,  they  could  be 
ufed  to  advantage  only  in  a place  of  folitude  and 
ftillnefs,  as  the  multitude  of  founds  would  produce 
tumult  and  confufion,  ii.  160. 

Trunks  of  animals,  that  of  the  elephant  defcribea,  iv. 
242  that  of  the  gnat  may  jurtly  be  deemed  one 
of  nature’s  matter-pieces,  viii.  86. 

Trygon,  the  fireflare,  the  enchantrefs  Circe  armed  her 
fon  with  a fpear  headed  with  the  fpine  of  this  fiih, 
vi.  235. 

Tubes  of  glafs,  drawn  as  fine  as  a hair,  rtill  preferve 
their  hollow  within,  i.  1 79. 

Tubular  aiejfels,  difcovered  by  Fallopius,  and  called  his 
tubes,  ii.  15. 

Tufted-duck,  a variety  of  the  kind,'  native  of  Europe, 
vi.  1 16.  1 

Tumble-dung,  a ftrong  beetle,  remarkable  for  make 
and  manners,  viii.  72. 
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Tumbler , in  the  divifion  of  Dr.  Caius,  a dog  of  the 
firft  clafs,  or  generous  kind,  ill.  264 — fuppofed  the 
lurcher,  and  defcribed,  266. 

turbinated  Jhells,  are  univalves,  and  the  firft  kind  of 
Ariftotle’s  divifion,  vii.  11. 

Turbits,  variety  of  the  tame  pigeons,  obtained  by  crofs 
breed,  v.  259. 

Turbots,  (and  rays)  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice 
of  baits;  a piece  of  herring  or  haddock  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  ufed  as  a bait,  will  not  be 
touched,  vi.  233 — growth  of  turbots,  310. 

Turkey,  bird  of  the  poultry  kind — its  native  country 
difputed ; arguments  for  the  old  and  new  continent 
— firft  feen  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and 
in  England  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. — its  tendernefs 
with  us,  when  young,  argues  not  for  our  climate — 
in  the  wild  ftate,  hardy  and  numerous  in  the  fnowy 
forefts  of  Canada — alfo  larger  and  more  beautiful 
than  in  the  domeftic  ftate — the  favages  weave  the 
feathers  into  cloaks,  and  fafhion  them  into  fans  and 
uinbrellas-^hunting  the  turkey  a principal  diverfion 
with  them,  its  flefh  chiefly  fupporting  their  families 
— manner  of  hunting,  v.  158  to  160. 

7 ur keys,  a ftupid,  vain  tribe,  quarrelling  among  them- 
felves — the  cock’s  antipathy  to  red — bridles,  and 
flies  to  attack  it — manner  of  increafing  their  ani- 
mofity  for  di  verfion— weak  and  cowardly  againft 
the  weakeft  animals  that  dare  face  them — the  cock 
puifues  what  flies  from  him,  as  lap-dogs  and  chil- 
dren, then  returns  to  his  train,  difplays  his  plumage, 
and  Knits  about — thert  female  milder,  gentler,  and 
particularly  fond  of  ants  and  caterpillars  eggs — 
lays  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs,  larger  than  a hen — 
the  young  very  tender  at  firft,  muft  be  carefully 
attended  to — account  of  Abbe  Pluche,  of  a turkey- 
hen  and  her  brood  at  the  fight  of  a bird  of  prey — 
turkies  of  Norfolk  the  largeft  of  this  kingdom, 
fome  weigh  thirty  pounds ; in  Eaft  India,  in  do- 
meftic ftate,  grow  to  weigh  fixty  pounds,  v.  161 
to  164. 

T urky. 
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Turkj,  in  Afia,  has  in  different  parts  horfes  of  almc# 

all  races,  ii.  332 lions  found  to  diminilh  in 

number  in  this  country,  iii.  199. 

Turn-fpit,  a dog  of  the  mongrel  kind,  and  the  lower 
clafs  of  Dr.  Caius’s  divifion,  iii.  264. 

Turnfone,  a fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  21 — likes 
colder  climates  in  fummer,  or  wildeil  and  moiftelt 
parts  in  this  country — is  a bird  of  paffage,  25. 

Turtle,  prepares  for  laying,  and  depofits  her  eggs  in 
the  fand,  where  in  twenty-fix  days  they  are  hatched 
by  the  lun — lay  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  in  a feafon — the  young  from  the  egg,  with 
their  (hell,  feck  their  food  untaught,  and,  °at  the 
fize  of  quails,  run  by  inflindt  to  the  fea,  ignorant  of 
all  danger,  vi.  357 — propagated  on  Ihore  only — 
comes  from  fea  on  purpofe  in  coupling  feafon— 
female  is  paffive  and  reludlant;  the  male  is  flow, 
but  grafps  fo  fait,  nothing  loofens  the  hold,  365, 
366. 

Turtle,  article  of  commerce,  the  Ihell  put  to  many  ufes ; 
of  the  hawk’s  bill  the  finell ; confilts  of  eight  fla% 
and  five  hollow  plates — how  manufactured — the 
fiefh,  particularly  of  the  green  turtle,  prized  as. a de- 
licacy, and  is  wholefome — the  great  Mediterranean 
the  largeft  of  all,  unfit  and  unfafe  to  eat ; its  Ihell 
is  unprofitable  for  ufe — leveral  ways  of  catching 
turtles,  vi.  359  to  370. 

Turtle-dove,  one  of  the  ruminating  birds,  or  with  a 
power  of  difgorging  food  to  feed  its  young,  iii.  5. 

Tujks,  thofe  of  a boar,  fometimes  a foot  long,  iii.  160 
— of  the  babyroueffa,  a fine  ivory,  fmoother  and 
whiter  than  the  elephant’s,  but  not  fo  hard — of 
enormous  fize,  1 80 — of  callrated  animals,  fcarcc 
appear  without  the  lips — broken,  abate  his  fierce- 
nefs  and  venery,  producing  nearly  the  fame  effedt 
as  callration,  182-  — '-of  the mammouth,  weigh  four 
hundred  pounds;  thofe  of  the  elephant  from  Africa, 
two  hundred  and  fifty — fome  remarkable,  lately 
found  near  the  Ohio  and  Miume,  in  America,  iv. 
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264 — Dr.  Hunter  thinks  them  of  a larger  animal 
than  the  elephant,  265 — of  the  narwhal,  or  fea- 
unicorn,  a cetaceous  fiih  with  teeth,  from  nine  to 
fourteen  feet  long,  vi.  191  to  193. 

Twins,  never,  while  infants,  fo  large  or  ilrong  as 
children  that  come  fingly  into  the  world,  and  why, 
ii.  44. 

Typhous,  fpouts  fo  called,  feen  at  land,  differ  in  feveral 
refpetls  from  thofe  at  fea,  i.  367. 

Tyfon,  (Dr.)  his  defeription  of  an  ouran-outang,  by 
the  name  of  ppgniy,  the  belt  and  mod  exad,  iv. 

178. 
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Vakrian , a plant  of  which  cats  are  exceffively  fond, 
iii.  191. 

Valle,  (Pietro)  his  defeription  of  Perfian  horfes,  ii. 
332. 

Vampyre,  a foreign  bat,  having  the  reputed  faculty  of 
drawing  blood  from  perfons  afleep  •,  and  thus  de- 
ftroying  them  before  they  awake,  iv..  134.  See 
Bat. 

Vanjire , a fort  of  ferret  of  Madagafcar,  according  to 
Mr.  Buffon,  iii.  335. 

Vapour,  of  metals  in  mines  not  fo  noxious,  as  thofe  of 
fubllances  with  which  ores  are  ufually  united,  fuch 
as  arfenic,  cinnabar,  &c.— -fragrance  of  their  fmeil 
— warnings  about  them,  i.  74 — difengaged  from 
water,  and  attenuated,  afeends  into  the  atmofphere, 
where  condenfed,  and  acquiring  weight  as  it  rolls, 
falls  down  in  a fhape  fuitable  to  the  temperature  of 

its  elevation,  347 moll  foetid,  breathed  from  the 

jaws  of  the  wolf,  iii.  299. 

Varenius,  his  opinion  upon  the  formation  of  rivers, 
i.  186. 

Vari,  a kind  of  maki,  lad  of  the  monkey  kind— its 
defeription,  iv.  225. 

V attlty 
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Vault , go  to  vault,  phrafe  ufed  by  hunters  when  the 
hare  enters  holes  like  the  rabbit,  iv.  io. 

Vegetables,  vegetable  earth — the  bed  of  it,  in  an  in- 
habited country,  mull  be  always  diminilhing,  and 
why,  i.  52 — plant,  with  a round  bulbous  head, 
which,  when  dried,  becomes  of  amazing  elafticity, 
grows  near  the  extremity  of  that  region,  on  moun- 
tains where  continual  froil  reigns,  140 — like  fluids 
and  mineral  fubflances,  produce,  air  in  a copious 

manner,  297 totally  unprotected,  and  expofed  to 

every  afi'ailant,  ii.  2— thofe  in  a dry  and  funny  foil,, 
are  ftrong  and  vigorous,  not  luxuriant;  and  thofe 
the  joint  produCt  of  heat  and  moifture,  are  luxuriant 
and  tender — different  kinds  appropriated  to  different 
appetites  of  animals,  and  why — birds  diftribute  the 
feeds  of  vegetables  where  they  fly,  5 — vegetables 
cover  the  bottom  of  many  parts  of  the  fea,  6 — but 
few  noxious — that  life  as  much  promoted  by  human 
indultry,  as  animal  life  is  diminifhed,  12 — the  afs 

gives  preference  over  others  to  the  plan tane,  350 

the  foie  food  of  ruminating  animals,  iii.  1 animals 

feeding  on  vegetables  molt  inoffenfive  and  timorous, 

iv.  3 feme  pofleffed  of  motion — what  conftitutes 

the  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  anfwer,  viii.  93 — not 
pofleffed  of  one  power  which  animals  have,  the 
aCtual  ability,  or  aukward  attempt  at  felf-preferva- 
tion,  95 — thofe  called  marine  grow  to  a monltrous 
fize,  109. 

Vegetation,  anticipated  in  its  progrefs  by  bees,  viii.  1 4. 

Velino,  a river  in  Italy,  has  a cataradt  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  i.  zo6. 

Velocity,  not  alone  the  actuating  force  of  winds,  but 
alfo  the  degree  of  denfitv,  i.  331. 

Velvet,  like  downy  fubffancc  upon  the  Ikin  covering 
the  Ikull,  when  the  horn  of  a deer  is  fallen  off', 
iii.  88. 

V elvet-duck,  a variety  of  the  common  duck,  a native 
of  the  European  dominions,  vi.  116. 

Venery, 
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V entry,  partridges  immoderately  addicted  to  it,  to  an 
unnatural  degree,  v.  186. 

Venom,  given  to  the  weapon  of  the  fireflare  by  Pliny, 
Lilian,  and  Oppian,  in  a degree  to  affett  the  in- 
animate creation — many  reaions  to  doubt  of  it,  vi. 
235- 

Venus,  the  Grecian,  her  nofe  fuch  as  at  prefent  would 
be  deemed  an  a&ual  deformity,  ii.  69 — a modern 
lady’s  face,  like  tiiat  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis, 
would  fcarce  be  thought  beautiful,  except  by  the 
lovers  of  antiquity,  ii.  244.  See  Beauty. 

Verges,  or  orifices  of  the  fnails,  are  two,  one  aflive, 
the  other  paffive,  vii.  29. 

Vermin,  hofpitals  ere&ed  in  India  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  ii.  207 — lefs  found 
with  alfes,  than  with  other  animals  covered  with 
hair,  354.  See  Bramins. 

Vertigo  in  goats  produced  by  immoderate  cold,  iii. 
50. 

V e/u-vius,  its  eruptions — the  moil  remarkable  deferibed 
by  Valetta,  i.  84— another  account  by  bilhop  Ber- 
keley, 87. 

Vibrations  of  a bell  ceafe  to  be  heard  when  under  the 

receiver  of  an  air-pump,  i.  312 the  tone  of  a 

fonorous  body  made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of 
vibrations,  not  the  force,  is  a miilake  of  an  effeft 
for  a caufe,  ii.  1 5 1 . 

Vi  net  a,  a port  of  Pomerania,  overflowed  and  dellroyed 
by  the  Baltic,  i.  260. 

Violet-crab,  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  moil  noted  for 
fhape,  delicacy  of  fiefh,  and  Angularity  of  manners, 
vi-  335- 

Viper,  moil  vivacious  of  reptiles — experiment  on  a 
viper  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  by  Mr.  Boyle, 

i.  295 kept  in  boxes  for  fix  or  eight  months 

without  any  food  — its  progreflive  motion,  vii. 
164,  165 — the  only  animal  in  Great  Britain  whofe 
bite  is  feared — do  not  devour  their  young — their 
food — by  the  application  of  fallad-oil,  the  bite  of 
8 the 
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the  viper  effe&ually  cured — who  firft  difcovereil 
this  remedy — effetts  of  the  viper’s  bite,  vii.  1 86 
to  190. 

Vijion,  its  errors — objedls  reprefented  upfide-down,  and 
double,  ii.  135 — the  point  without  fenfation — and 
want  of  meafure  for  diftance,  138,  139. 

Viviparous  and  oviparous  animals,  the  two  clafTes  for 
generation  and  production — all  other  modes  held 

imaginary  and  erroneous,  ii.  20 theblenny,afpi- 

nous  filh,  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  young 
at  a time,  alive,  and  playing  around,  vi.  160. 

Ukraine , the  cattle  there  become  very  fat,  and  confi- 
dered  the  largeft  of  all  Europe,  iii.  18. 

Ulloa,  his  description  of  part  of  South  America,  of 
Cotopaxi,  of  Quito,  of  the  Andes,  and  a volcano, 

i.  92  to  96. 

Umbilical  veffels,  thofe  of  the  placenta  to  the  foetus, 

ii.  38. 

Unan,  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  the  {loth,  an  animal 
about  the  fize  of  a badger,  ^.315. 

Under-hung,  expreflion  among  painters,  meaning  a 
prominent  under  jaw,  ii.  83. 

Underfianding,  comparative  progrefs  of  it — greater  in 
infants,  than  in  children  three  or  four  years  old, 
ii.  56. 

Undulations,  in  elallic  bodies,  fuppofed  by  the  ear 
one  continued  found,  though  in  reality  many,  ii. 
150. 

Unicorn  of  the  fea,  a whale  with  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  its  defcription,  vi.  190.  Sec  Narwhal. 

Uni-valve  (hells,  full  divifion  by  Arillotle,  as  to  fi- 
gure, vii.  1 1 . 

Voice  of  birds  much  louder  for  their  bulk  than  animals 
of  other  kinds — fome  fet  to  mufic  by  father  Kircher, 
v.  129. 

Volcano,  confidered  as  a cannon  of  immenfe  fize,  the 
mouth  near  two  'miles  circumference,  i.  81 — opi- 
nions of  philofopkers  and  ignorant  men  about  it,  82 

— the 
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—the  real  caufes — three  very  remarkable  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which,  83 — Albouras,  mod  famous  in 
Afia — one  in  the  ifland  of  Ternate — in  the  Mo- 
lucca illands,  in  Japan,  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  in 
the  Cape  de  Verd  illands,  the  peak  in  Teneriffe; 
alfo  in  America,  91,  92 — marine  ones  not  very 
frequent,  and  why,  1 20. 

Vomit,  black,  a mortal  fymptom  of  the  diltemper  cal- 
led chapatonadas,  in  America,  i.  302. 

Uranofcopus,  a prickly-finned  apodal  fifh,  defcription 
of  it,  vi.  278. 

Urchins,  or  echini,  a multivalve  Ihell-fifh — manner  of 
exhibiting  this. extraordinary  animal  in  every  light 
— its  defcription — fome  kinds  as  good  eating  as 
the  lobiler,  and  its  eggs  confidered  as  a great  deli- 
cacy, vii.  57  to  59. 

Urinary  paflages,  effects  of  the  cantharides  falling 
principally  upon  them,  viii.  77. 

Urine  of  animals  found  efficacious  in  fome  diforders, 
iii.  ^4 — of  the  lion,  infupportable,  208 of  ca- 
mels, an  ingredient  in  fal  ammoniac,  iv.  288 . 

of  birds,  differs  from  that  of  others  animals,  v.  16. 

Ur/on,  or  Hudfon,  of  the  hedge-hog  kind,  a native  of 
Hudfon’s  IJay — its  defcription — fleeps  much,  and 
feeds  upon  the  bark  of  juniper — in  winter  fnow 
ferves  it  as  drink,  and  in  fummer  it  laps  water  like 
a dog,  iv.  108. 

Urus  and  bifon,  in  fadl,  defendants  of  one  common 
flock  ; and  naturalills,  affigning  them  different 
daffies,  have  feparated  what  is  really  united — this 
wild  bull  chiefly  met  with  in  Lithuania — deferip- 
tion  of  it — generally  taken  by  pit  falls,  iii.  14,  15 
— the  breed  chiefly  occupies  the  cold  and  tempe- 
rate zones,  19. 

Vulture  kind,  vulture  and  dog,  about  Grand  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  keep  together  in  a fociable  friendly  manner, 
and  bring  up  their  young  in  the  fame  neff,  iii.  281 
its  diffindtive  marks  from  other  kinds  of  carni- 
vorous birds — the  flefli  liked,  and  drefled  for  eat- 
ing. 
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ir.g,  according  to  Belonius,  v.  77 — of  Senegal,  faid 
to  "carry  off  children,  probably  no  other  than  the 
condor,  95 — feldom  attacks  living  animals,  when 
iupplied  with  dead,  96 — description  of  the  golden 
vulture,  97.  • 

Vulture,  bird  of  prey,  next  in  rank  to  the  eagle,  lefs 
generous  and  bold,  v.  96 — countries  where  found 
—unknown  in  England  — flocks  of  them  near 
Grand  Cairo,  not  permitted  to  be  dellroyed,  as  they 
devour  all  the  filth  and  carrion  there — in  company 
with  wild  dogs,  tear  and  devour  together  without 
quarrelling — wonderful  method  of  feparating  the 
flelh  from  the  bones,  and  leaving  the  fkin  intirc — 
fmell  carrion  from  afar — follow  thofe  that  hunt  for 
fkins  alone,  and  fo  voracioufly  fill  themfelves,  as 
merely  to  waddle,  and  to  want  difgorging  before 
they  fly  away — are  little  apprehenfive  of  danger 
and  allow  themfelves  to  be  approached — an  eagle 
falling  in  upon  their  meals,  keeps  them  at  diflance 
till  he  be  lariated — an  ox  returning  home  alone, 
lying  down  by  the  way,  becomes  their  prey,  and  is 
devoured  alive — attempt  oxen  grazing,  deftroy 
lambs,  and  feed  much  upon  ferpents,  rabbits,  hares, 
and  what  game  they  can  overpower — demolifh 
whole  broods  of  crocodiles — lay  two  eggs  at  a 
time,  and  produce  but  once  a year — make  nefts 
in  inaccefiible  cliff’s,  and  remoteft  places — their 
flefh  lean,  ftringy,  naufeous,  tailing  and  knelling 
of  carrion — the  down  of  their  wing  makes  a pretty 
kind  of  fur,  commonly  fold  in  the  Aliatic  markets, 
v.  98  to  103. 

Vultures  (king  of)  defeription  of  this  bird,  v.  103. 

W. 

Walfifcbaas,  whales  provender,  infedls  floating  in  cluf- 
ters  on  the.furface  of  the  lea,  and  called  medufa 
by  Linnasus,  vi.  182. 

Walnut-trees,  with  walnuts  on  the  Hems,  leaves,  and 

branches. 
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•branches,  in  exaft  preservation,  found  at  twenty-fix 
feet  depth,  round  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy, 
i.  264. 

Wanderen v,  a baboon  lefs  than  the  mandril,  its  de- 
scription— chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  iv.  201. 

Wappe,  dog  of  the  mongrel  kind,  in  the  third  divi- 
sion of  Dr.  Caius,  iii.  264. 

Warbling  of  birds,  fo  loud  and  various  in  modulation, 
not  eafily  accounted  for,  v.  13. 

Warine,  the  Brafilian  guariba,  largeft  of  the  monkey 
kind,  found  in  America — its  defcription,  iv.  221. 

Warree,  hog  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  defcribed  by 
Wafer,  iii.  182. 

Wafps,  ruminating  infefts,  or  Seemingly  Such,  iii.  6— 
their  defcription  and  habits  — their  habitation 
Scarcely  completed,  when  the  inhabitant  dies — have 
two  or  three  hundred  queens  in  a hive — their  neil 
a moil  curious  objett — the  Social  wafps  gather  no 
lioney  themfelves,  though  fond  of  Sweets — fierce 
battles  with  the  bees,  who  make  up  by  conduit  and 
numbers  the  deficiency  of  prowefs — their  depreda- 
tion!— where  found,  other  flies  dciert  the  place — 
live  but  one  feafon — cannot  endure  winter — before 
new  year  they  wither  and  die,  having  butchered 
their  young — in  every  nefl,  one  or  two  females  Sur- 
vive— impregnated  the  preceding  feafon,  She  begins 
in  Spring  to  lay  eggs,  and  before  June  produces 
ten  thoufand  young,  which  are  nurfed  and  fed  by 
her  alone — Solitary  wafp,  its  manners — provisions 
made  for  the  young  at  leaving  the  egg. — the  pro- 
visions arranged  and  - laid  in,  the  old  one  clofes 
the  hole  and  dies — the  young  leaving  the  egg,  are 
Scarcely  vifible— how  the  life  of  the  young  is  Spent 
--  wafps  of  Europe  innocent,  compared  to  thofe  of 
tropical  climates — defcription  of  thofe  cf  the  Well 
Indies,  and  their  habitt — pains  of  their  fling  in- 
supportable, more  terrible  than  of  a Scorpion  ; the 
part  Swells,  and  people  are  So  disfigured  as  Scarce 
to  be  known,  viii.  33  to  47. 

Vox.  VIII.  U Water, 
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Water , its  parts  infinitely  fmal!,  driven  through  the 
pores  of  gold,  penetrating  through  all  fubdances, 
except  glafs — enter  the  compofition  of  all  bodies, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  fofh! — birds,  beads,  fifties. 
Infers,  trees  and  vegetables,  with  their  parts,  have 
growth  from  it,  and  by  putrefaction  become  water 
— gives  all  other  bodies  firmnefs  and  durability — a 
phial  hermetically  fealed,  kept  fifty  years,  depofed 
no  fediment,  and  continued  tranfparent — gathered 
after  a thunder-clap,  in  fultry  Weather,  depofits  a 
real  fait,  i.  15 1 to  157 — fpring  water  colkflcd 
from  the  air — of  river  waters,  the  Indus  and  the 
Tharrids  offer  the  mod  light  and  wholefcmc — light- 
nefs,  and  not  transparency,  the  ted  of  puritj — pureft 
water  diddled  from  fnow  on  tops  of  highed  moun- 
tains— different  kinds  adapted  to  different  condiiu- 
tions — very  tranfparent — frefh  water  at  fea  putrifies 
twice,  fometimes  thrice,  in  a voyage— a month  at 
fea,  fends  up  a noifome  and  dangerous  vapour, 
which  takes  fire  from  a flame — elementary  water  not 
compounded — is  ice  kept  in  fufion — dilates  in  bulk 
by  cold — confirmed  by  experiments,  157  to  165 — 
very  compreflible  and  elaflic — made  to  lefemble  air 

j a drop  of  water  converted  into  fleam,  capable  of 

raifing  twenty  ton  weight — keeps  its  iurface  level 
and  even— a Angle  quart  fufiicient  to  burfta  hogf- 
head,  and  how,  167  to  1 74,  et  feq.— water  of  the  fea 
heavier  and  more  buoyant  than  frefh  water,  225 — of 
the  fea,  kept  fweet  by  motion,  232 — converted  into 

milling  air,  and  again  into  its  former  date,  3 14 

the  bramins  of  India  fraell  the  water  they  drink,  to 
us  quite  inodorous,  ii.  165. 

Water- [pouts,  burd  from  the  fea,  and  join  mills  im- 
mediately above  them,  i.  352 — mod  furprifing 
phenomena,  dreadful  to  mariners,  and  adonifhing 
to  obfervers  of  nature,  common  in  the  tropical  fe as, 
fometimes  in  our  own — defeription  of  tliofe  feen 
by  Tcumefort  in  the  Mediterranean — folutions 
offered  for  this  furprifing  phamomenon,  i.  364.  to 

•>369. 
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U ' 1 1 /er—zc agiail,  ilendcr-billcd  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind, 
living  upon  infe&s,  v.  279. 

If  raves,  their  luminous  appearance  in  the  night,  and 
the  caufe,  i.  23 1. 

U ax  of  two  kinds  gathered  by  common  bees,  yiii. 
27 — the  nr  ft  fifteen,  days,  the  bees  make  more  wax 
than  during  the  red  of  the  year,  25 —that  produc- 
ed by  black  bees  in  tropical  climates  only  ufed  for 
medicinal  purpolE,  being  too  foft  for  candles,  as  in 
Europe,  29. 

W afel,  a fmall  carnivorous  animal — marks  common 
to  the  kind — thefe  differ  from  die  cat  kind  in  the 
formation  and  difjpofition  of  the  claws — differ  from 
the  dog  kind  in  a clo.athing  of  fur  rather  than  Hair 
— one  of  the  fpe'cies  is  like  all  the  reft — this  the 
fmaileit  of  the  whole  kind — its  defcription — un- 
tameable  and  un'traftable— hides  and  deeps  three 
parts  of  the  day,  and  rallies  forth  for  prey  in  the 
evening,  attacks  animals  much  above  its  own  fize — 
deftroys  young  poultry,  and  fucks  the  eggs — fo  nim- 
bly runs  up  high  walls,  no  place  is  fecure  from  it,  iii. 
320  to  324. — catches  rats  and  mice  better  than  cats ; 
alio  fmall  hi:  ds — in  cultivated  lands  it  thins  the 
number  of  hurtful  vermin — never  cries  but  when 
ftruck — all  the  kind  has  glands  near  the  anus,  fe- 
crcting  a fubflance  foetid  in  fome,  and  a perfume  in 
others- — this  moll  oftenlive  in  fummer,  and  infuffer- 
able  when  irritated — one  fort  in  America  is  by 
failors  called  the  llinkard — confined  to  a cage  is  ever 
in  uneafy  agitation — mull  have  leave  tohideitfelf — 
eats  only  by  Health,  and  will  not  touch  the  food  un- 
til it  begins  to  putrefy — the  female  makes  an  eafy 
bed  for  her  young,  and  generally  brings  forth  from 
three  to  five  at  a time,  and  with  clofed  eyes — account 
of  a wcafel’s  forming  her  neft,  and  bringing  forth 
her  young,  in  the  putiid  carcafe  of  a wolf,  325,  326 
— the  white  ermine  found  in  Great  Britain  is  called 
the  white  weafet — its  fur  among  us  of  novalue,3  52 — ■ 
of  the  vveafed  kind,  the  martin  the  moil  pleafing,  341 

U 2 — the 
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— the  boldeft  and  mod  ufeful  of  all  is  the  ichneumon, 
348.  See  Stinkards,  iii.  352. 

Weather,  the  moift  alone,  prevents  evaporation,!.  346. 

Weathsrcccks  often  erroneous  in  regard  to  the  currents 
of  air,  i.  329. 

Weed,  floating  over  great  t rafts  of  the  fea,  ferve  as  fuf- 
tenance  for  many  fifh  bearing  fimilitude  with  fuch 
vegetables,  ii.  6. 

Wu-ver,  the  trac’ninus,  a prickly-finned  jugular  fifh,  its 
deferiptiort,  vi.  278 — the  ding  given  by  its  back  fin 
is  poifonous,  3 1 8. 

Weight  of  the  human  body  often  found  to  differ  from 
itfelf- — inftances  of  it — the  difference  often  amounts 
to  a pound,  or  fometimes  to  a pound  and  an  half — 
not  cafy  to  conceive  whence  this  adventitious  weight 
is  derived,  ii.  101 — the  porters  of  Conftantinople 
carry  burdens  of  nine  hundred  pounds  weight — a 
man  able  to  raife  a weight  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
— ahorfe  will  not  carry  upon  its  back  above  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds — whence  this  Teeming  fupe- 
•riority  comes,  102. 

Well,  burning,  at  Brofely,  now  flopped,  had  a fire- 
damp in  it,  which  would  kindle  with  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  i.  80 — fome  continue  full,  aftefted  neither 
by  rains  nor  droughts,  263. 

Welland,  river  near  Spalding,  has  amazing  fhoals  of 
llickiebacks  caught  in  it,  vi.  304. 

Wert  (Sebald)  a traveller,  confirms  the  exiftence  of 
giants,  on  a coaft  of  South  America,  towards  the 
ill-eights  of  Magellan,  ii.  240. 

Whale,  the  largeft  animal  known  ; no  precife  anatomy 
of  this  fifh  yet  given — two  centuries  ago  they  were 
defcribed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long — the  Bif- 
cayneers  praftifed  the  whale- fifhery  near  Green- 
land, foon  after  the  year  1300 — feven  different 
kinds,  diftinguifhed  by  external  figure,  or  internal 
conformation-- are  gregarious  animals;  make  mi- 
grations from  one  ocean  to  another — and  generally 
refort  where  they  have  the  leak  dilturbance — great 
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Greenland  whale,' its  dcfcription  — from  fixty  to 
fcventy  feet  long — the  head  one  third  of  its  bulk — 
its  hearing  is  acute — breathes  air  at  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  cannot  remain  under  it  like  other 
fikies — it  blows  loudly  through  the  fpout-holes,  and 
moll  fiercely  when  wounded — whalebone  different 
from  the  bones  of  the  body — the  fins  are  from  five 
to  eight  feet  long — the  throat  is  narrow,  nothing 
larger  than  a herring  can  be  fwallowed — the  tail, 
its"  only  weapon  of  defence,  is  twenty-four  feet 
broad,  and  ftrikes  hard  blows — one  feen  by  Ray, 
marbled,  with  the  figures  122  dikin&ly  marked 
upon  it — the  blubber  and  other  parts  turn  out  to 
very  good  account — the  kefii  palatable  to  fome  na- 
tions— the  female  and  male  keep  much  together;  , 
their  fidelity  exceeds  that  of  birds — inkance  of  it — 
do  not  crois  breeds— -file  goes  with  young  nine  or 
ten  months,  is  then  fatter  than  at  other  times- — pro- 
duces two  breaks  and  teats  at  pleafure — fuckles  her 
young  a year,  and  how — is  very  tender  of  them — ■ 
defends  them  fiercely  when  purfued — inlbance  of  it 
— dives  with  them,  and  comes  up  foon  to  give  them 
breath — during  the  firft  year,  called  fhort-heads, 
and  then  yield  fifty  barrels  cf  blubber  — at  two 
years,  they  are  hunts,  and  after  that  ikull-filh — the 
food  of  this  animal,  an  infett  called  mpdufa  by  Lin- 
nasus,  and  walfifchaas  by  the  Icelanders — purfues  no 
other  fifh,  and  is  inoffenfive  in  its  element — the 
whale-loufe,  of  the  Ihell-filh  kind,  kicks  to  its  body, 
as  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a {hip,  gets  under  the  fins, 
and  eats  through  the  {kin  into  the  fat — the  fword- 
fifii  affrights  the  whale,  avoids  the  kroke  of  its  tail, 
bounds  upon  its  back,  and  cuts  into  it  with  the 
toothed  edges  of  its  bill — the  killer,  a cetaceous  filh 
of  great  hrengtb,  with  powerful  teeth,  befet  the 
whale  as  dogs  do  a bull,  tear  it  down,  ,and  then  de- 
vour only  its  tongue — old  manner  of  taking  whales 
— improvements  hinted,  vi.  17210189. 

Whale,  Spermaceti,  the  cachalot,  has  teeth,  in  the  under 
jaw — is  lefs  than  the  whale,  about  fixty  feet  long, 
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and  fixteen  high — can  remain  longer  under  water 
and  the  head  makes  one  half  of  the  whole — is  vora- 
cious and  deftruftive  even  to  dolphins  and  porpefles 
— feven  diflindtions  in  this  tribe — contain  two  pre- 
cious drugs,  the  fpermaceti  and  ambergris ; the  lat- 
ter moflly  in  older  fillies,  vi.  195  to  199.  See 
Cachalot . 

Wheat  and  currants,  fwallowed  whole,  indigeflible  to 
man ; fo  may  many  kinds  of  food  be-in  the  llomachs  ■ 
of  animals,  v.  68-. 

Wheat-ear , a thick  Ihort-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow 
kind,  thought  foreign,  v.  280^— it  migrates  before- 
winter,  282- 

Whm-chat , a llender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind, 
v.  279 — bird  of  palfage,.  282. 

Whip-fnake,  a very  venomous  ferpent  of  the  Eaft,  .is 
five  feet  long,  and  its  bite  kills  in  fix  hours  time* 
vii.  19  7. 

Whirlpool,  manner  in  which  it  is  formed,,  i.  247— 
thole  of  the  ocean  particularly  dangerous,  249 — th* 
central  point  always  lowed,  and  why,  1 91. 

Whirlwind,  the  mod  rapid  formed  by.  united  contribu- 
tions of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  increaf- 
ing  the  current  of  air,  i.  315. 

Whijkers,  a man  without  them  formerly  confidered  as 
unfit  for  company  in  Spain;  nature  denying,  art 
fupplied  the  deficiency — a Spanilh  general  borrow- 
ing money  from  the  Venetians,  pawned  his  whifkers, . 
and  took  care  to  releafe  them — part  of. the  religion 
of  the  Tartars  confills  in  the  management  of  their 
whilkers;  and  they  waged  war  with  the  Perfiuns 
as  infidels,  w’nofe  w.'cilkcrs  had  not  the  orthodox  cut 
— the  kings  of  Perfia  wore  them  matted  with  gold' 
thread;  and  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  fird  races, 
had  them  knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold,  ii.  881 

Whifion,  his  reafoning-  concerning  the  theory  of  the 
earth — finds  water  enough  in  the  tail  of  a comet  for 
the  univerfal  deluge,  i.  26  to  30. 
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White,  the  natural  colour  «f  men,  all  other  tints  pro- 
ceed from  greater  or  lefl'er  hyat  of  climates,  ii.  214 
— among  white  races  of  people,  our  own  country- 
bids  faireit  for  pre-eminence,  21:6. 

White-bait,  llioals  appear  near  Greenwich  in  July, 
and  feem  the  young  of  fome  animal  not  come  to 
perfett  form,  vi.  307. 

White-nofe,  the  moufioe,  monkey  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, a beautiful  little  animal — its  defeription — a 
native  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  iv.  220. 

White-throat,  a (lender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,, 
living  upon  infefls,  v.  279, 

Widgeon,  a variety  of  the  European  duck,  deferibed,, 
but  bell  known  by  its  whiftling  found,,  vi.  1 16. 

Wild  man  of  the  woods,  the  auran-outang,  foremoll:  of 
the  ape-kind — this  name  given  to  various  animals 
walking  upright,  but  from  different  countries,  and 
of  different  proportions  and  powers- — the  troglodyte . 
of  Bontius,  the  drill  of  Puhrhas,  pygmy  of  Tylon, 
and  pongo  of  Battel,  have  all  this  general  name,  iv. 
177. 

Wind,  a current  of  air — artificial — caufes  afligned  for 
the  variety,  activity,  continual  change,-  and  uncer- 
tain duration  of  it — in  what  manner  to  foretel  the 
certainty  of  a wind,  as  the  return  of  an  eclipfe — to 
account  for  variations  of  wind  upon  land,  not  at  pre- 
sent expetted — recourfe  to  be  had  to  the  ocean,  and 
why — in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  winds  pay 
Hated  vifits — in  fome  places  they.  blow,  one  way.  by 
day,  and  another  by  night;  in  others,  for  one  half' 
year  they  go  in  a direction  contrary  to  their  former 
ccurfe ; in  fome  places  the  winds  never  change — 
the  wind  which  never  varies  is  the  great  univerfal 
wind,  blowing  fiom  the  eaft  to  the  well,  in  all  exten- 
five  oceans,  where  the  land  does  not  break  the  ge- 
neral current — the  other  winds  ape  deviations  of  its- 
current — many  theories  to  explain  the  motion  of 
the  winds — that  of  Dr.  Lyller — theory  of  Cartefius 
— Dr.  Halley’s  more  plaulible,  i.  31410  319,  et  fcq. 
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Winds  (trade)  blow  from  the  poles  toward  the  equa- 
tor— were  the  furface  of  the  globe  fea,  the  winds 
would  be  conftant,  and  blow  in  one  direction va- 

rious circumftances  break  its  current,  and  drive  it 
back  againll  its  general  courfe,  forcing  it  upon 
, coalts  that  face  the  weft — want  of  a true  {yftem  of 
trade-winds,  fupplied  by  an  imperfeft  hiftory  of  them 
— north  wind  prevails  during  October,  November, 
December,  and  January,  in  the  Atlantic,  under  the 
temperate  zone— north  wind  reigns  during  the  win- 
ter of  Nova  Zembla,  and  other  arctic  countries — 
fouth  wind  prevails  during  July  in  the  Cape  de 
Verde  iftands — north-weft  wind  blows  during  Sep- 
tember at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — regular  winds 
produced  by  various  caufes  upon  land — ancient 
G reeks  firft  obferved  them — in  general,  wherever  a 
ftrong  current  of  water,  there  is  a wind  to  attend  it 
— regular  wind  produced  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  fea — winds  called  menfoons — fome  peculiar  to 
certain  coafts — fouth  wind  conftant  upon  thofe  of 
Chili  and  Peru — other  winds  particular  to  various 
coafts,  i.  320  to  326. 

Winds  at  land  puff  by  intervals,  and  w hy — not  fo  at 
fea — eaft  wind  more  conftant  than  any  other,  and 
generally  moft  powerful — wind  blowing  one  way, 
and  clouds  moving  another,  forerunners  of  thun- 
der— caufe  of  this  furpriftng  appearance  remains  a 
fecret — from  fea,  generally  moifter  than  thofe  over 
tradls  of  land — -more  boifterous  in  ip  ring  and  au- 
tumn than  at  other  feafons — their  force  does  not 
depend  upon  velocity  alone,  but  alfo  upon  deniity 
■ — reflected  from  fides  of  mountains  and  towers, 
often  more  powerful  than  in  direfl  progreflion — 
raife  fandy  deferts  in  one  country,  to  depoflt  them 
upon  fome  other — fouth  winds  in  fummer,  fo  hoc 
in  Egypt  as  almoft  to  ftop  refpiration,  and  produce 
epidemic  diforders,  continuing  for  any  length  of 
time — deadly  along  the  coafts  of  'the  Perfian 
Gulpb,  and  of  India — aflume  a viflble  form,  i. 
32.8  to  335. 
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Witui-pipe,  in  men  has  a lump  not  feen  in  women, 

ii.  93 makes  convolutions  within  a bird,  and  is 

called  the  labyrinth — this  difference  obtains  in 
birds  feemingly  of  the  fame  fpecies,  v.  13 — ftrange 

in  the  throat  of  the  crane,  336 of  the  bittern, 

vi.  2 — of  the  wild  and  tame  iwan,  102. 

Wings  of  birds,  anfwer  fore-legs  of  quadrupedes — their 
defcription — baftard  wing,  v.  7 — {lap  of  a fwan's 
wing  breaks  a man’s  leg ; a fimilar  blow  from  an 
eagle  lays  a man  dead  inftantly,  8 of  butter- 

flies, diitinguilh  them  from  flies  of  other  kinds — 
their  number  and  beautiful  colours,  vii.  564. 

Winter,  beginning  round  the  poles,  the  mifty  appear- 
ance of  heat  in  fouthern  climates  is  there  produced 
by  cold,  i.  352,  360. 

W'jliti,  a monkey  of  the  fagoin  kind,  remarkable  for 
the  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its  annulated  tail, 
iv.  222. 

Wolf,  a fierce,  ftrong,  cunning,  carnivorous  quadru- 
pede,  externally  and  internally  fo  nearly  refem- 
bling  the  dog,  they  feem  modelled  alike,  yet  have 
a perfect  antipathy  to  each  other,  iii.  282 — prin- 
cipal diftinction  from  the  dog  is  the  eye,  which 
opens  flantingly  upwards  in  the  fame"  direttion 
with  the  nofe,  284 — alfo  the  tail  is  long,  bufhy, 
hanging  lank — the  wolf  lives  about  twenty  years— 
is  not  much  with  thofe  of  his  kind,  yet  hunts  in 
packs  with  them — quarrelling,  they  devour  each 
other,  287 — is  watchful  and  eafily  waked — fup- 
plied  with  water,  lives  four  or  five  days  without 
food,  291 — carries  off  a Iheep  without  touching  the 
ground,  and  runs  with  it  fwifter  than  the  fhepherds 
his  purfuers,  292 — fmells  a carcafe  at  a great  dif- 
tance — leaving  the  wood,  goes  out  againft  the 
wind — particularly  fond  of  human  flelh — follow  ar- 
mies, and  arrive  in  numbers  upon  a field  of  battle, 
293 — two  or  three  wolves-  keep  a province  for  a 
time  in  continual  alarm — diftinguilhed  by  huntf- 
men  into  young,  old,  and  great  wolf-— manner  of 
hunting  them,  z.94 — young  dogs  fhudder  at  their 
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fight,  2S6 — the  vv';!f  killed,  no  clogs  (hew  an  appe- 
tite to  enjoy  their  vidbory,  295 — -the  fiefh  fo  very 
indifferent,  n 0 creature  eats  it  but  the  kind  itfelf— 
breathe  a molt  foetid  vapour  from  their  jaws,  299 
— often  die  of  hunger,  after  running  mad  by  fu- 
rious agitations,  286 — feafon  for  coupling  lafts  but 
fifteen  days — 10  (hong  attachment  appears  between 
male  an  I female  ; leek  each  other  only  once  a year 
• — couple  i"  winter,  feveral  males  then  follow  one 
female,  difpute  cruelly,  growl,  and  tear  each  other, 
and  fometimes  kill  that  preferred  by  the  female — 
fhe  files  from  all  with, the  chofen  when  the  reft  are 
afieep — males  pafs  from  one  female  to  the  ether — 
time  of  pregnancy  about  three  months  and  an  half, 

288 —  -couple  like  the  dog,  and  the  reparation  hin- 
dered bv  the  fame  caulk — brine  forth  five  or  fir, 
to  rune  at  a utter — he  cubs  brought  forth  with 
eyes  clofed — young  wolves  play  with  hares  or  birds 
brought  by  their  dams,  and  end  by  killing  them, 

289 —  able  to  engender  when  two  years  old,  29c — 
wild  dogs  partake  of  the  difpolition  of  the  wolf,  255 
— the  wolf  taken  young  is  gentle  only  while  a cub  ; 
as  it  grows  older,  difcovers  its  natural  appetite  of 
rapine  and  cruelty,  256 — experiments  prove  nei- 
ther wolf  nor  fox  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  dog, 
but  each  a diffindl  fpecies,  276  et  fen-— France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  much  infefted  with  them  ; Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  happily  free — king 
Edgar  firft  attempted  to  rid  this  kingdom,  and  in 
what  manner,  295 — Edward  I.  i (Tued  a mandate 
to  Peter  Corbet  for  the  deftrudKon  of  them — bme- 
quitc  black,,  fome  white  all  over — found  in  Alia, 
Africa,  and  America,  296 — in  the  Eaft  trained  up 
for  (hew,  taught  to  dance  and  play  tricks ; one 
thus  educated  fells  for  four  or  five  hundred  crown9 

1 — in  Lapland*  the  wolf  never  attacks  a rein-deer 
when  haltered — volves  of  North  America  uied  in 
hunting,  297 — caught  in  pit-falls ; a wolf,  a friar, 
and  a woman,  taken  in  one  in  the  fame  night. 
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Wol ; (golden)  the  Latin  name  for  the  jackal!/  iii. 
3.10. 

Wolf-fjh , the  anarbicas,  its  defcription,  vi.  283. 

IV alga,  its  length — abounds  with  water  in  May  and 
June;  at  other  times  very  ill  allow — the  Engjilh 
difappointed  in  a trade  into  Perfia  through  it,  i. 
194  — receives  thirty-three  lefl'er  rivers  in  its 
courfe,  20a  —has  feventy  openings  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  \zz. 

Woman,  the  body  arrives  at  perfedlion  fooner  than 
in  men,  ii.  72 — the  perfons  of  women  as  complete 
at  twenty  as  thofe  of  men  at  thirty,  73 — the  bones, 
cartilages,  mufcles,  and  other  pa  ts  of  the  body, 
fofter  than  in  men — a woman  of  fixty  has  a bet- 
ter chance  than  a man  of  that  age  to  live  to  eighty 
— women  longer  in  growing  old  than  men,  183 — • 
the  fhoulder-s  narrower,  and  the  neck  proportion- 
ably  longer  than  in  men,  99 — after  a catalogue  of 
deformities,  Linnaeus  puts  down  the  flejider  waifts 
of  the  women  of  Europe,  by  ftrait  lacing,  de* 
iircying  their  health,  through  a miftaken  notion 
of  improving  their  beauty,  223 — lefs  apt  to  be- 
come bald  than  men  ; Mr.  Buffon  thinks  they 
never  become  bald;  there  are  too  many  inftances 
of  the  contrary,  79 — in  the  polar  regions  as  de- 
formed as  the  men,  197 — women  of  India  de- 
feribed — marry  and  confummate  at  eight,  nine, 
and  ten  years  old,  and  have  children  at  that  age — 
ceafe  bearing  before  the  age  of  thirty— thofe  of 
favage  nations,  in  a great  meafure  exempt  from 
painful  labours,  206 — fome  continue  pregnant  a 
month  beyond  the  ufual  time — thofe  of  Africa  de- 
liver themfelves,  and  are  well  a few  hours  after, 
43— remarkable  inftance  of  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation upon  the  foetus,  225 — lower  eye-lids  drawn 
downwards  when  with  child — the  corners  of  the 
mouth  alfo — then  Ukcwife  high-lhouldered — eir- 
cumftances  under  which  the  midwives  call  them  all 
mouth  and  eyes,  96 — in  .barbarous  countries,  the 
laborious  duties  of  life  thrown  upon  the  women,  64, 
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y chief  and  only  aim  of  an  Afiaticis  poficf- 

ilon  of  many  women,  65— inftance,  in  our  country, 
of  a fine  woman  married  to  an  eunuch,  67— a princi- 
pal employment  of  thofe  of  Thibet,  is  reddening  the 
teeth  with  heibs,  and  making  their  hair  white  70 
-firitimpulfc  of  ravage  nature  confirms  women’! 
1 .very » ^ie  nexf>  of  half  barbarous  nations,  appro- 
priates their  beauty ; and  that  of  the  perfectly  polite 
engages  their  affe&ions*  1 1 2. 

W omb,  hiftory  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  ii.  36 of  the 

hare  divided  into  two,  as  a double  organ,  one  fide  of 
which  maybe  filled,  while  the  other  remains  empty, 
*v-  o defcription  of  the  falfe  womb  of  the  oppof- 
fum,  228.  r 

Woodchat,  a rapacious  bird,  third  kind  of  the  butcher- 
bird, v.  122. 

Woodcock  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  its  dimenfions,  vi.  21 

—food,  23— is  a bird  of  paflage— places  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  25. 

Wood-cock,  or  cock  of  the  nvood,  of  the  groufe  kind, 
places  which  this  bird  inhabits — how  diftinguifhed 
from  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind— the  delicacy 
of  its  flefh — its  food  and  habitation— amorous  de- 
tires fi  r it  felt  in  fpring— keeps  to  the  place  where 
he  firft  courts,  and  continues  till  the  trees  hav$ 
their  leaves,  and  the  foreft  is  in  bloom — its  cry, 
clapping  of  wings,  and  ridiculous  poftures  in  this 
feafon — during  which  the  females,  attending  his  ca'.l, 
aie  impregnated  ; fportfmen  ufe  this  time  to  fire  at 
them,  and  take  many  while  thus  tame,  though  at 
others  it  is  moft  timorous  and  watchful the  fe- 

male much  lefs  than  her  mate,  and  fo  unlike  him  in 
plumage,  file  might  be  miitaken  for  another  fpecies 
—number  and  fize  of  the  eggs—fhe  hatches  them 
without  the  cock;  and  when  obliged  to  leave  them, 
in  quell  of  food,  fo  covers  them  with  mcfs  or  leaves, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  them — fhe  is  then  extremely 
tame  and  quiet— keeps  her  nell,  though  attempted 
to  be  driven  away— the  young  being  hatched,  they 
a run 
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run  with  agility  after  the  mother,  though  fiercely 
difengaged  from  the  fliell — their  food  ant’s  eggs 
and  wild  mountain  berries — older,  they  feed  upon 
tops  of  hether,and  cones  of  pine-trees — are  hardy— 
the  clutching  time  over,  the  yourig  males  forfake 
the  mother  ; keep  together  till  fpring,  when  the  firfl 
genial  accefs  fets  them  at  variance  for  ever — fight 
each  other  like  game-cocks,  and  eafily  fall  a prey 
to  the  fowler,  v.  177  to  182. 

Wocd-loufe,  its  defcription — has  three  varieties— where 
found — how  bred — are  of  ufe  in  medicine,  vii. 
260. 

Wood-pecker,  of  this  bird  are  many  kinds,  and  varieties 
in  each — general  charafleriflics— defcription  of  the 
green  wood-pecker,  or  wood-fpite,  called  the  rain-fowl 
in  fome  parts — feeds  upon  infefts,  particularly  thofe 
in  hollow  or  rotting  trees — defcription  of  its  tongue, 
the  inftrument  for  killing  and  procuring  food — 
want  that  intelline,  which  ar.atomifts  call  the  ctecum 
— flratagem  ufed  by  them  to  catch  ants — in  what 
manner  they  make  nefls,  and  how  delicate  in  the 
choice — number  of  eggs — nefls  in  warmer  regions 
of  Guinea  and  Brafil — little  wood-pecker , called  by 
the  natives  of  Brafil  guiratemga,  v.  219  to  22  7. 

Woods,  in  Britain,  cut  down  by  the  Romans,  and  for 
what  reafon,  i.  267. 

Woodward,  his  eBay  towards  a natural  hiftory  of  the 
earth,  detail  of  it,  i.  24 — quoted,  38. 

Wool,  the  Spanilhi  finer  than  ours ; but  in  weight  no? 
comparable  to  that  of  Lincoln  or  Warwickfhire — 
fome  Spanifh  wool  required  to  work  up  with  it,  iii. 

41 of  the  pacos,  moft  valuable,  and  formed  into 

fluffs,  not  inferior  to  filk ; this  manufadlure  a con- 
fiderable  branch  of  commerce  in  South  America, 
iv.  293. 

Worms,  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  devour  its 
entrails,  without  deflroying  its  life,  vii.  377-; — of 
different  kinds  infeft  each  fpecies  of  fifh,  vi.  316 
Vol.  VIII.  X fea- 
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fe a- worms  make  the  fliells  of  fi  flies  their  food 
vii.  15.  * 

Blind  worm,  of  the  ferpent  kind,  its  defeription— lies 
torpm  all  winter,  vii.  203. 

froth-worm,"  an  infeft  in  that  fort  of  fubflance  on  the 
^lurface  or  plants — defeription  of  it,  vii.  325. 

Worm-kind,  general'  defeription  of  the  earth-worm— 
entirely  without  brain,  but  with  the  heart  near  the 
Head— m what,  manner  taken— its  eggs— nourifh- 
ment  keeps  life  in  feparated  parts,  viii.  97  to 

WraJJe , the  labrus  of  the  prickly-finned  thoracic  kind 
~ defeription  of  this  fi-fh,  vi.  279. 

Wren,  and  golden-crowned  wren,  flender-billed  birds  of 
• l " P.aj10;v  kind,  v.  279 — willow-wren,  a wander- 
tng  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  282— the  finging  bird 
admired  for  tne  loudnefs  of  its  note,  compared  to 
tile  fmallnefs  of  its  body,  Z98.  ^ 

^ i U^ence  ^ke  body  and  face  proceed, 

lUty-neck,  or  cuckoo's  attendant,  a little  bird,  adtive  in 
tne  chare  01  the  young  cuckoo,  v.  235. 


X. 

Xiphias  or  t ke  fword-fijh,  of  the  prickly-finned-  apodal- 
Kind,  its  defeription,  vi.  277. 

Y. 

Young  people  fometimes  ceafe  growing  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  11,  72. 


Z. 

Zealand,  inundations  there,  in  which  many  villages 
were  and  remain  overflowed,  i.  260.  ' S 

» ~ Zebra, 
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Zebra,  the  mod  beautiful,  but  wildeft  animal — a na- 
tive of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa— -nothing  ex- 
ceeds the  delicate  regularity  of  its  colour — descrip- 
tion— watchful  and  fwift — its  fpeed  a proverb  among 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe — dands  better  upon  its 
legs  than  a horfe — in  what  countries  found — the 
Portuguefe  pretend  to  have  tamed,  and  fent  four 
from  Africa  to  Lilbon,  to  draw  the  king’s  coach-— 
fome  fent  to  Braiil,  could  not  be  tamed — Merolla 
afferts,  when  tamed,  they  are  dill  as  edimable  for 
fwiftnefs  as  beauty — their  noife  tefembles  the  con- 
fufed  barking  of  a madiff  dog — in  two,  the  author 
favv  the  fkin  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck  hung 
loofe  in  a kind  of  dewlap — they  are  eafdy  fed ; fome 
in  England  eat  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco — the  em- 
peror of  Japan  made  a prefent  of  fixty  thoufand 
crowns  value,  for  one  received  from  a governor  of 
Batavia — the  Great  Mogul  gave  two  thoufand  du- 
cats for  another — African  ambaffadors  to  the  court 
of  Condantinople,  bring  fome  with  them,  as  prefents 
for  the  Grand  Seignor,  ii.  357  to  364. 

Zebu,  the  Barbery  cvw,  and  the  grunting  or  Siberian 
cow,  are  but  different  races  of  the  bifon,  iii.  22, 
3°- 

Zeiran,  name  of  the  fourth  variety  of  gazelles  by  Mr. 
Buffon,  iii.  68. 

Zembla,  No-va,  north  wind  reigns  there  during  winter, 

i.  323 a defeription  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  196, 

et  feq. 

Zeus,  the  doree,  of  the  prickly-finned  thoracic  kind., 
defeription  of  that  fidi,  vi.  281. 

Zibet,  one  of  the  two  fpecies  of  the  civet,  according  to 
Mr.  Buffon — diflinftion  between  them,  iii.  361. 

Zone,  (temperate)  properly  fpeaking  the  theatre  of 
natural  hidory,  i.  14. 

Zone,  (torrid)  in  the  centre  the  heat  very  tolerable,  in 
other  places  the  cold  painful — temperature  and  ad- 
vantages of  perpetual  fpring  under  it,  i.  139 — 
lightening  there  not  fatal  or  dangerous,  353 — has 
q the 
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the  largeft  quadrupedes — all  fond  of  the  water, 
iii.  2 6. 

Zoophytes,  name  of  vegetable  nature  endued  with  ani- 
mal life,  viii.  93 — iirft  clafs  of  zoophytes,  97— all 
the  tribe  continue  to  live  in  feparate  parts;  one 
animal,  by  cuttings,  divided  into  two  diftincf  exilt- 
ences,  fometimes  into  a thoufand,  1 02 — fecond  clafs, 
105 — a new  order,  a numerous  tribe  lately  difco- 
-vered,  vii.  223. 

Zorille,  a ftinkard,  of  the  weafel  kind — refembles  the 
ikink — is  fmaller  and  more  beautifully  .coloured,  iii. 
353»  354- 
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